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** Darkly we more— we press npon the brink 
Haply of ODseen worlds, and know it not." 

** For life is bat a stmi^le of base will 
With intellectual purpose; and the rod 
Which chastens pride is in the hands of God, 
Who does not always smite, nor wholly kill P 

The soft moonliglit, bathing witli pale rays the 
budding trees, and twinkling brokenly on little 
rippling streams and points of rocks along the 
road, found its way, not only through the carriage 
windows, but into my heart, which was softened 
and humbled by its silent influence, as great 
tears attested, that had been till now forbidden to 
flow. 

How silent and cold the stars were, throned afiur 
off in boundless space, living on in regal splen- 
dor, so passionless, so still! But the moon, so 
like a gentle step-mother, full of sympathy and 
good deeds, laying her fair gifts all about us, wins 
the stricken heart that yields to her meek, holy 
power. And mine, that had been so hard and 
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proud, jdelded ; and yearnings for holiness over- 
powered vain graspings after earthly idols, wor- 
shiped as divine. 

"We had passed the road, overhung on the left 
with trees and masses of rock, and were slowly 
crossing a wooden bridge that spanned a nonde- 
script stream, too smaU for a river, but wide and 
deep enough to reflect the silver light that lay 
at rest on the surface here, but further down 
broke into ripples, and dimpled in eddies, over 
rough stones, and heaped-up fragments of rocks. 
I had only a glimpse of it all ; and then in a mo- 
ment we left the road that lay straight before us, 
as far as I could see from my window, and turned 
into a long avenue with thick trees, partiaUy shut- 
ting out the light that, falling across them, threw 
long shadows on the ground, and wrought strange 
shapes among the branches, and about the trunks 
growing closely together. I could only catch in- 
distinct glimpses of the house we were approach- 
ing, which seemed great, and desolate, and still, 
just as I had fancied it, with nicely-graveled 
walks about it that no one ever trod, and giant 
trees putting on spring leaves, that no one ever no- 
ticed, and flowers springing up, and blossoming, 
and withering, with no one to acknowledge their 
beauty and fragrance. And here, one heart, like 
the flowers, had sprung up, and budded, and blos- 
somed, and was withering alone. Could I ever 
love that cold, stern, selfish heart? A cloud had 
come over the moon, and bitter thoughts were 
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springing up in the dark ; but the shadow passed 
away as shadows are wont to do, and the light 
that followed was so clear I could read my heart 
by it ; and, if I read aright, there was already a 
germ of love there for ona who, however selfish 
and stem she might be, had been gentler once. 
She had loved my mother ; and that sainted moth- 
er was so enshrined in my desolate heart, I could 
worship any thing that had known and loved her. 

The carriage stopped suddenly before the door, 
and I stood at the foot of the steps a moment, 
irresolutely surveying the dark house that seemed 
only lighted from without, where the moon 
touched it ; within, I fancied it full of locked-up 
rooms, and sounding passages, and shutters that 
kept out light and warmth. In answer to my 
timid ring, a small, precise-looking woman, with 
blue eyes and grayish brown hair, opened the do&r. 

"Is my grandmother — ^is Mrs. Wesson in?" I 
asked, hesitatingly. The little woman nodded, 
with a precise, pleasant smUe. " It is Miss Brew- 
ster, I suppose — ^walk in : — Mrs. Wesson has been 
expecting you an hour or two." 

So I walked in, and while she shut the door, 
made such discoveries as I was enabled to by the 
uncertain light of a small lamp, that flickered and 
nearly went out as a breath of air came through 
the door. A clock at the foot of the winding 
staircase ticked solemnly through the gloom ; there 
was no home sound in its vibrations which were 
clear and strong like the throbbings of my heart. 
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The little woman locked and bolted the door, 
then came to the foot of the stairs, where I had 
taken mj stand. . 

" Would you like to go to your own room first. 
Miss Brewster?" she asked, and I assented, won- 
dering where I was to go afterward, as her ques- 
tion seemed to imply that my presence was re- 
quired elsewhere. 

Up the long flight of stairs she went, noiselessly 
as her shadow, that fell on the wall in grotesque 
and distorted proportions ; and I followed her to 
a small room, neatly and tasteftiUy arranged, 
which, she said, in a motherly way, would be 
mine as long as I chose to call it so. Then she 
placed the lamp on a small writing-table between 
the windows, and stood at the open door a mo- 
ment, as if uncertain whether or not to commence 
converaation with one as reserved as I must have 
seemed ; but it was only a momentary hesitancy, 
and then question followed question, as fast as I 
could answer, tiU I found myself in the midst of 
an animated colloquy with the little housekeeper, 
Mra Newell, who was fest gaining favor in my 
eyes. She had told me her name, and station 
here, and asked about my journey, and twenty 
other things, with her hand still on the door, and 
the same precise smile on her lips. But I forgave 
her for the precision, because it was in the very 
atmosphere of the house, and one who had been 
inhaling it, as she had, for the last ten years, could 
not easily cast off its influence. 
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Twice she bad said she must go ; and now she 
stepped across the threshold aiid closed the door, 
just opening it again a moment, to. say that she 
would send Jane to help me unpack my trunks, 
and would come herself, in a few moments, to intro- 
duce me to my grandmother. 

The first offer I declined, saying I should only 
open one trunk then, and needed no assistance ; 
the second, I could but assent to, though I would 
gladly have excused myself for the present I was 
tired, and felt unamiable: so I decided after Mrs. 
Newell left me to iny own thoughts. I was quite 
sure my grandmother would not love me at all; 
and I was not in a mood to propitiate her favor 
then. 

But there was no help for it, so I arranged my 
disordered hair and substituted a mourning merino 
for my dusty traveling-dress, nervously adjusting 
my collar, and smoothing the braids of hair, as I 
stood before the glass. 

Still Mrs. Newell lingered; and I who had so 
lately dreaded to meet my grandmother, now im- 
patiently longed for the interview to be over. 

At the foot of my bed was a window I had not 
noticed before, so I drew my chair toward it, looped 
up the white curtain, and opened the shutters. A 
vine was trained across the window, but its leaves 
were yet in bud, so I could see through it a large 
garden with a grove of trees bounding its southern 
extremity ; but the moon was so low I could not 
see the brook, that I knew by the soft;, gurgling 
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sound, must be near. I was leaning out of tlie 
window, vainly trying to guess its distance by the 
sound, when Mrs, Newell, after a brief premonitory 
rap, entered. 

" Mrs. Wesson has been an invalid ever since I 
came here," she said, as we entered the hall to- 
gether, and approached the door next to mine. 

" She is not very fond of talking, so you will 
find it rather diflBicult to get acquainted withjier." 

The last words were spoken in a whisper, as she 
opened the door, and ushered me into the presence 
of my grandmother. 

She was sitting in a great arm-chair before a 
cheerful fire : for though it was late in the spring, 
the nights were cool and damp. A chair, seemingly 
placed for me, stood nearly opposite hers ; so I ad- 
vanced toward it, while Mrs. Newell nodded me a 
* good night,' and closed the door. 

All this while, the occupant of the arm-chair sat 
motionless, with her face turned toward the fire 
that blazed, and crackled, over a glowing bed of 
embers on the ample hearth. As I approached, the 
rustling of my dress— or, the sound of a strange 
step, it may be, aroused her from a reverie which 
must have been allied to a dream ; for she looked 
at me a moment as if just awakened — ^then extend- 
ing a long thin hand, welcomed me to her home in 
conventional words, that of themselves were kind 
and friendly, but they came firom the lips only ; I 
was very sure her heart knew nothing about them ; 
and so I sat down premeditating a speedy escape 
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from her cold presence, hoping she would not speak 
again. 

With closed eyes and folded hands she sat, dream- 
ing, for aught I knew ; so I scanned her fece by the 
uncertain fire-light, and dreamed a waking dream. 
Had I but guessed that underneath those half-shut 
lids two keen eyes were scrutinizing me, reading me 
as I had never been read before, I might have quail- 
ed and shrunk into comparative nothingness ; but 
ignorant of this I gazed steadily at the tall angular 
figure before me, guessing more than judging, that 
hers was a mind of mascuUne caliber, grasping ab- 
struse sciences, rather than seeking feminine ac- 
complishments. Deep lines about the large, firm 
mouth, told of suffering, and struggles with self, 
over which mind had gained the mastery. The 
expression of the mouth and chin was hard — very 
hard; but the brows wore a gentler aspect; it 
might have been the bright light falling there that 
relieved its sternness ; as it was, something about 
the high, pale forehead, overarched with silvery 
hair, pleased me, and I smiled a thoughtful, half- 
unconscious smile. I fancied that love might break 
the spell, and bring forth answering love, from the 
sepulcher where it had been buried for many, and 
sorrowful years. 

Suddenly those eyes opened — ^their gaze met 
mine, and I sat spell-bound under their influence. 
Their expression was not repulsive, but there was no 
warmth there — ^no sign of tenderness — ^no index of 
a heart yearning over a dead child's child. I did 
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• 

not ask her love. The smile died away on my lips, 
but still my eyes sought hers with a strange fasci- 
nation, till she turned again toward the fire, in 
which she gazed for two or three minutes (it seemed 
much longer than that), without speaking. When 
at length she commenced conversation, it was in a 
manner so evidently intended to draw me out, that 
I answered guardedly — ^replying in monosyllables 
when it was possible. 

Of my father's life and death I said very little, 
though this seemed most to interest her. It was 
evident to me, half-child as I was, that she had 
hated him, and preferred hearing nothing good 
about him, at least. And my bereavement was so 
recent, I could not hear his name without a heart- 
full of grief, and eyes brimming with tears that I 
dared not allow to flow in her presence ; so I talked 
at random about my journey — my long sea-sickness 
— ^my waiting alone for hours in a strange hotel at 
the city ten miles distant, for the carriage that was 
sent to bring me here — ^my moonlight ride and ad- 
miration of the scenery, till I began to be sensible 
that my descriptive talent was not appreciated, and 
that a retreat into silence, alone might save my 
reputation for reserve. 

Blushing at my own temerity I ceased speaking, 
and tried to appear engrossed in the figures of the 
hearth-rug, feeling awkward enough in the silence 
that followed ; vexed with myself for monopoliz- 
ing conversation, vexed with my grandmother for 
not treating me like a child, vexed because I knew 
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less of her the longer I saw her, vexed because her 
quiet "good night" gave me permission to leave her 
— ^what I had been for an hour longing to do ; 
vexed with her generally, and with myself particu- 
larly ; while she sat fixedly regarding the embers, 
with the same stern look settled and deepening in 
the shadowy light about her mouth and chin. 

As I sat by the vine-covered window, the west 
window of my little room, gazing out into the 
dark, still, starless night — ^for the moon had set, 
and thick clouds vailed the heavens — ^the remem- 
brance of my father, rose before me like a vision, 
and his dying words came back to my heart: 
" Edith, love your mother's God : I too might have 
trusted — ^it is too late I" 

I heard the words when he uttered them, and 
then a great shadow crept downward over his fiice, 
and his dear hands grew cold in mine ; and I forgot 
every thing ; dreaming strange dreams for many 
days and nights, that passed without my knowl- 
edge. But why should those words haunt me 
now ? Was it because of this solitude that im- 
prisoned me, and brought past scenes to drive me 
mad? 

I kneeled before the open casement, and looked 
up toward heaven. They say heaven is above us, 
but I could not see it ; and when I cried, " Jesus, 
who art thou, that I may love thee ?" the form of 
the Crucified was hidden from my aching sight : 
for I longed for a palpable image — ^a something 
tangible, that I might grasp, and place with earth- 
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Btainecl hands on tlie all nnhallowed temple in my 
heart, whence it might not depart forever. 

Oh, earthly will ! Thou art strong in thine ag- 
ony, but thou art not omnipotent I 

I ceased wrestling with God, and the angel de- 
parted, leaving me unblessed. It was not prayer- 
wrestling: it was but the conflict of a heart "of 
the earth earthy," with the great Universe-Heart ; 
and because they would not beat in unison, I tried 
to rise above my nature by earthly graspings, striv- 
ing to assimilate my spirit in strength with the 
spirit of the Divine ; not knowing, in my sinful- 
ness and pride, that Deity bends from its white 
throne amid the winged to heal earth's pleading 
ones, nor that the Immaculate vailed his glory and 
dwelt in lowly temples of the forgiven, shedding 
blood on Calvary for the sins of a world that con- 
demned him. 



II. 



** Sorrow thAt, like an oeean, dark, deep, rougli, 
And shoreless, rolled its billows o^er the sool 
Perpetually, and without hope of end." 

PoxxoK. 

I 

I 

\ **But 1 lay silent In the muffled cage of life."* 



The morning broke, damp and cheerless ; the 
winds, sighing and moaning through the trees, 
foretold the coming storm ; and I longed for it to 
break in fury, that, amid the conflict of elements, 
the conflict of mind might be overpowered and 
hushed. The rain came, at length, pattering 
through the dark trees among the half-opened 
leaves — ^it came gently, soothingly. It was not 
what I had longed for, but it brought with it a 
quiet that was grateful. 
• My grandmother received me kindly, when I 

went at a late hour to bid her good-morning, and 
asked me to breakfast with her. I should feel 
lonely, she said, in the large dining-room down 

j, stairs. Then she did make some slight allowance 

I for the frailties of human nature I 

! I looked at her wonderingly. 

As we sat together at the small breakfast-table, 
old memories came crowding over me in the still- 
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ness, sending hot tears to my eyes that I tried to 
force back, hoping my grandmother did not notice 
my agitation. 

" Foolish child I What could ever escape her 
observation 1" I said to myself when I found that 
she had been watching my mobile features from 
under those long, black lashes, and thought to 
change my mood by sending me down into the 
parlors, and about the house wherever I might 
choose to go, giving me a great bunch of keys, 
that, she said, were seldom used, but would here- 
after be at my disposal. 

How I blessed her in my heart for trying to 
please mel Yet I went out from her presence 
lingeringly, listlessly counting the stairs as I de- 
scended, not caring to go on — ^not choosing to re- 
turn. 

As I opened the first parlor door, it seemed so 
dark and chilly, with its covered furniture and 
closed shutters, that I involuntarily stepped back 
into the more cheerful hall, and stood for a long 
time looking out of the narrow windows at the 
rain dropping mistily on the steps. 

But the house was so enveloped in the thick fog, 
that I could scarcely see beyond these steps ; and, 
tired of counting the rain-drops, I turned back into 
the parlor, and tried long and patiently to raise the 
windows. When this was at length accomplished, 
and the shutters thrown wide open, the paintings 
with their dark carved frames first claimed my at- 
tention. After studying one and another iu various 
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lights for an hour, or two, or three — ^time was then 
nothing to me — ^I pushed back the heavy folding- 
doors, and stood in the back parlor. 

Oh, the sweet girlish &ce that gleamed out firom 
the canvas as the rays of light touched it I 

It was so loving, so pure, so all too fidr for 
earth, that I wept with a bewildered joy — a heart- 
fullness that could not be suppressed. And near it 
hung another — ^an older &ce ; but it must be the 
same — and both must be — ^my mother 1 
. A vision has passed before me many times in 
the night-watches, a gentle spirit-form, whose pres- 
ence has seemed to make my dreams sweeter, and 
I have looked into just such young spiritual eyes, 
and wondered at such a glory of golden hair, and 
longed to touch the darker, still &ir braids,' that 
made more beautiful the older face ; and when I 
have essayed with a vainly eager longing to clasp 
the glorious vision, and call it mine, I have wept 
just such bitter tears at its departing, as I should 
weep to see these faces vanish. 

In the front parlor hangs a picture I could never 
tire of studying — ^a very apotheosis of the portrait 
with the braided hair ; and now I go from it to 
my mother's, and from my mother's to it, compar- 
ing, as only the heart can compare, that blessed 
Madonna-face, halo-enringed, with the gentle, saint- 
like mother-face. 

In the darkest corner of the back parlor hung a 
portrait of my father, painted years ago — proud- 
looking, as he always was — ^not handsome, but no- 
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ble ; oh how noble he looked to me I Those eyes, 
large and dark, seemed to follow me about the 
room ; and I, half fearing, returned again and 
again to catch their expression. 

How gently he always spoke to me I How his 
usual sternness gave place to loving words and 
caresses, when, after days of mental toil, he came 
late at night to his home where music, and laugh- 
ter, and pleasant words awaited him, and the cloud 
left his brow as he crossed the threshold where care 
was a stranger I 

As I looked long and tearfully at that &ce, could 
I believe that when the light of those eyes was 
shadowed, and the sound of that voice hushed, 
amid all the " many mansions" there was not one 
prepared for him ? 

Oh how plainly above the sighing of the wind 
and the falling of the rain could I hear that voice 
saying to my spirit, " Thy mother's God is here— 
seek Him I" 

But my heart was hard and proud ; its sorrow 
had not wrought in it purification; it had but 
stirred its worst passions, and made it rebel 
against justice, demanding mercy for the dead at 
any cost. 

With sinftd, bitter thoughts, that found a ready 
home in my heart, I dared not look again at the 
three beloved faces ; two were too holy, the third 
with compressed lips seemed to have just uttered, 
"I too might have trusted — ^it is too late — ^too 
later 
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So with a determined will to silence the inward 
monitor that would not grant me a reprieve, I 
turned from the pictures, and resolutely closing 
the shutters, and relocking the doors, passed across 
the hall to another door opening into the music- 
room. 

This was- her piano— in that furthest comer 
stands her harp, these were her music-books whose 
leaves now yellow with age, the white fingers I 
can not remember have turned. It is well that I 
have no remembrance of her. She is to me an 
angel-mother, and I would not have her seem less 
heavenly. 

Every nook and comer holds some memento of 
her. The paintings hanging on these walls, are 
lighter than those of the parlor. It was a girlish 
hand that placed these on their easel, slight fingers 
that blended these warm tints so mellowly. Let 
aU the light the dark day can give enter here : — 
gloom can not render it more, nor light less 
sacred. 

At the furthest comer, a door opened out upon 
the garden. The vines from this porch sheltering 
the door, must be the same that crept over my 
window ; interlacing their soft tendrils, twining in 
and out where the light might reach them. This 
vine-covered porch was such a surprise and pleased 
me so well, that protected by its shade I sat train- 
ing up the shoots that lay trailing on the ground 
where the rain had beaten them down, till the 
storm ceased, and the sunlight burst out brightly^ 
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scattering mj dreams to the winds that had swept 
by, and were gone. 

Every thing seemed so fresh and beautiful after 
the rain, that I half forgot my resolution to like 
nothing here, and found myself standing on tip-toe 
gazing beyond the stretch of sloping garden, at the 
river that twinkled among the thick trees. The 
first impulse was to run through the walks to the 
high fence at the furthest extremity, where I hoped 
to find a bramble-choked gate such as I had read 
of, supposed to have been closed years ago, and 
rust-locked ; for I could not think my grandmother 
so unromantic as to allow her indefatigable gar- 
dener the pleasure of keeping every thing in per- 
fect repair. But then I was not shawled and bon- 
neted, and I might meet some one in those woods 
—though it seemed hardly a supposable case — ^who 
would think me a very unsuitable person to belong 
to that dignified, proper, old house ; so I would 
try to content myself, and wait till just at sunset 
some fine night, when I could steal off unperceived 
by any one in the house. 

That time was destined to be some days distant, 
and several fine nights passed unimproved ; for in 
consequence of unaccustomed exposure to the damp 
air, and also in penance for sitting as Mrs. Newell 
found me, with my feet in a little pool of rain-water, 
I was shut up in my room for long weeks, with a 
slow fever that deprived me of strength, leaving 
my nerves in an exceedingly unstrung condition. 

Jane, Mrs. Newell's trustiest servant, took quite 
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a &ncy to me in my illness, and came np half a 
dozen times a day to inquire how I was, carrymg 
on whispered conversations with the nurse when 
I appeared to be dozing, asking if I ever expected 
to get well, and whether I ever said any thing 
about dying, and commenting at large on my pale 
face and thin hands. 

But dear Mrs, Newell used to come in often to 
take nurse's place, and she smoothed my pillow so 
gently, and arranged the room so quietly, that I 
looked anxiously forward to her coming and tried 
to be very patient while she was with me. Some- 
times she indulged in her propensity for talking, 
and told me of some one — ^I did not remember the 
name, who had called several times to inquire after 
me, and it troubled me very much : for when I 
slept that somebody would be constantly asking 
how I was : sometimes it came and rapped on my 
door, an old man with a long grizzled beard who 
frightened me ; and then it would be a young girl, 
bringing fruit and flowers, her voice sounding just 
like the ripple of the river. 

Then at night, the great old house was so still 
and I so wakeful — ^the lamp so dim and nurse so 
sleepy — ^the fire danced and flickered so on the wall 
and there were such strange voices in the air, now 
murmuring like the sea, now moaning like winter 
winds, now liquidly dropping around me. The 
last was soothing like the pattering of rain-drops 
and often hushed me to sleep : and then a sigh- 
ing, sobbing voice would awaken me, close by my 
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pillow: but when I turned there was nothing there 
but the red fire-light still glimmering on the wall, 
the lamp burning dimmer and nurse asleep. 

Then again the clock ticked so loudly I could 
not think ; and when I tried to count the beatings 
they seemed to be approaching the bed, whispering 
words I did not care to hear, close, close to my ear, 
then retreating away so far I could not follow them ; 
and their last faint whispers were " Too late — ^too 
late!" 

And in my sleep I would hear the fluttering of 
angel-wings, and voices of summer-air melody; 
the misty clouds that had touched my pillow would 
be wafted away, and up, up through ether, would 
break forth a shining path leading to the glory I 
could not behold. 

Then the Sinless beckoned me on with gleaming 
wings folded, treading the path slowly, and I es- 
sayed to follow. But the way was long, and Faith 
£altered — Hope grew weary and Love slept ; then 
it was that Fear overcame liove, and Distrust slew 
Hope, and Unbelief buried Faith. 

So the shining ones spread their wings and &n- 
ned the mists about the pathway, and the reft 
clouds closed over it, till I wept in darkness for the 
path of angels, and turned to follow the footprints 
of mortaUty. 
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mirroTs: — ^here a room precise, and dark, and 
gloomy; there one that delighted me with its 
huge straight-backed arm-chair with faded cush- 
ions, and footstools made in a forgotten year, 
framed pictures in worsted faded beyond descrip- 
tion, and two or three paintings whose peculiarity 
of coloring neither sunlight nor dust could dim. 

Across the window a rugged vine trailed, rich 
in foliage, clinging to sash and casing. Through 
its leaves, folded and ill-shapen, half crushed by 
clasping tendrils and close contact with the win- 
dow-panes, the sunlight struggled, falling aslant 
the arm-chair with its wealth of dust and gossamer 
webs, upon the polished floor. 

Tiny mice peeped out from beneath a chest of 
drawers in one comer, and numberless spiders fes- 
tooned the walls, and lay in wait for unsuspecting 
prey that whizzing about the room, became en- 
tangled in the fllmy meshes. 

No sound from below reached this room, not 
even the murmur of the water; but the wind 
stirred the leaves, and I knew how it must moan 
and sigh when winter came with storms of rain 
and sleet. 

I had turned from this window and sought the 
pleasant music-room door, but a gust of cold air 
sent me back ; so drawing an ottoman near the 
low window, I sat and pondered long what I 
should do. I would not go to my grandmother's 
room, for while she grew paler and thinner day after 
day, she characteristically chose to remain alone. 
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If I had only a sister, a cousin, a fiiend, to sit 
by me now, to cheer me when desponding ; for I 
had been for so many weeks unable to leave the 
house, I was almost in despair. But I had no one. 

Meanwhile the room grew dim ; low confused 
sounds usurped the silence ; and with head bowed 
on my hands, I dreamed that darkness vailed me, 
as if invisible hands noiselessly hung fimeral folds 
of drapery about me, and ebon wings fanned the 
heavy air whose weight oppressed and bowed still 
lower my bended head. 

In the midst of this gloom a star stood out sud- 
denly, radiating light soft as fleecy sunset clouds ; 
gently came the rustling of tiny wings — lovingly 
a milk-white dove nestled in my bosom. Soft eyes 
were upturned to mine— silently snowy pinions 
were folded; but an evil spirit came over me, 
and I repulsed it harshly. Still it hovered near, 
coming again and again, seeking rest for its tiny 
feet, and folding for its pure wings ; and again I 
drove it from me, yet listened for the sound of 
fluttering pinions, striving to lift my head when it 
ceased. 

Away it flew, and the dark folds parted as I 
watched it, then closed around me deeper, heavier 
than before ; while the star, gathering up its rays, 
melted awav into the darkness. 

I awoke with a sudden start. The sun had set, 
and twilight shadows were thick in the room ; so 
I closed the shutters and went slowly up stairs^ 
wondering what my strange dream meant. 



IV. 

**A mouth he has, but wordJs hath he none." 

• SnKMEB had ripened to autumn — autumn with- 
ered to winter. Frosts had fallen, and storms of 
snow, and rain, and sleet, had beaten down and 
covered every green and pleasant thing; and 
mourning winds waQed requiems for departed glo- 
ries of summer and the autumn time, bringing the 
breath of icebergs and a thought of Polar seas. 

But one day, after a week of darkness, the sun 
parted the clouds, scattered the mists, and shone 
down gloriously on gnarled branches, and twisted 
twigs, and huge trunks of trees incased in ice, 
glittering and dazzling like great gems of untold 
price, down on the snow-covering of earth. At 
noon thin clouds gathered again, the sun struggled 
through banks of mist, and a warm, dripping rain 
fell slowly but constantly, loosing the tree-bands, 
perforating the snow-crust, and discovering hidden 
paths that were fast becoming miry beds of minia- 
ture rivers. 

All night long the rain pattered softly about the 
eaves, with a soothing sound like that of the brook, 
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whoBe voice was now drowned in the steady drop- 
ping. 

The morning did not dawn — anight only wore 
away, leaving its mantle to the coming hours we 
ore wont to call day. 

After my lonely breakfist I slipped away to the 
attic-chamber, drew the great arm-chair to the high 
window, and, wrapping the folds of my shawl about 
my feet, nestled down in the cushions. Three giant 
pine-trees had guarded this window a hundred 
years, and tendered their mute homage to the 
skies in centuries long gone by ; and now I lay 
and looked up through them to the heavens, 
dreaming of that " far-off land of beauty" where 
the voice of many waters ever flowing is sweeter 
than the warbling of myriads of earth-birds ; and 
the songs of the ransomed, and thanksgivings of 
the blood-bought| roll on unceasingly as the Waters 
of Life. 

But oh, that heaven stretched so far away, with 
its treasure of angels and the glorious Presence I 
Did the Son of God but walk the earth as in an- 
cient days, how would my heart enthrone and 
worship him I 

Poor heart, that knew not what it needed I that 
could not frame a single petition — ^that could not 
find God I and so groped on in darkness when 
light was all about it, mourning for a something 
unattained. The pine-trees wailed "cAew, eAcu," 
and sudden gusts of wind shook the wet branches 
that went swaying up and down. The vine hang- 

2 
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ing oyer the window grated haiBhlj against the 
panes, trailing through pools of water on the sash 
that trickled down mistily, and so shut out £rom 
yiew the trees, and the wooded hill beyond, the 
curve of the brook at its base, and the road that 
wound in and out among the oaks and maples, 
then crossed the bridge and disappeared behind 
the hill. So <^wing my shawl about my shoul- 
ders, I pushed back the great arm-chair and slowly 
descended the stairs. 

Mrs. Newell, who had just left my grandmother's 
room, looked up in surprise. 

"Dear me I Miss Edith, have you been up there 
all the morning in the cold? Do come into my 
room and get warm ; it 's enough to freeze a body 
to look at you 1" 

So I followed the little old lady to her large 
pleasant room, and took the chair she placed for 
me before the fire, watching her as she *' tidied" 
the always neat-looking room, arranging nicely- 
packed lavender-scented drawers, and removing 
imaginary dust from the bureau and chairs. 

Then drawing her little work-stand and rocking- 
chair to the window, she produced a great ball of 
yam from her ample pocket, took the knitting- 
sheath fix>m her work-basket, in the very depths 
of which she found four shining needles, and com- 
menced a stocking, briskly counting the stitches as 
she proceeded. 

I was thinking of that " somebody" who called so 
often to inquire after me when I was sick ; and 
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wliile waiting for a conyenient opportonity to in* 
troduce the subject, I wondered how it coidd have 
slipped my mind for so long a time. 

In answer to my inquiries, Mrs. Newell gave me 
a long history of the feeble minister who had 
preached in the village church for thirty years, 
and was now resting &om his labors in the old 
parsonage just across the brook. 

Emily, his oldest child, she said was only fifteen 
when her mother died, leaving in her care, Angus, 
a wild, thoughtless boy, and Winnifred, or Win- 
nie, as every body called her, who was scarcely a 
year old. Then she told of Emily's noble, self- 
sacrificing spirit, and of her good influence over 
her brother and sister, both of whom were now 
away fix)m home— Angus at college, and Winnie 
at a boarding-school. 

" That is probably the reason why Winnie has 
not been to see you since you were sick," said Mrs. 
Newell ; " it was her vacation then." 

She gave me barely the outlines of each character 
— for the good old lady was not critical — so I sat 
for a long time, filling them up to suit myself. It 
gave me something to think of; and for a fv31 hour 
I was in a happy, dreamy mood, that was quite an 
agreeable change from those to which I had been 
for many weeks accustomed. 

Toward evening the rain ceased, and I knew by 
the roaring of the brook, that the water must be 
rapidly rising, so throwing on my hood and shawl, 
I slipped out of the house unperceived, and passing 
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down the long avenue to the road, went on till I 
came to the bridge. 

Huge cakes of ice came tumbling rapidly on- 
ward, dashing against the banks with a dull echo- 
ing sound, the water rising higher and higher, 
whirled and foamed a miniature maelstrom. As I 
stood leaning over the side of the bridge, impa- 
tiently waiting for the enveloping mists to roll 
away, the clouds parted and the moon stood out 
suddenly, full and clear, silvering the trembling 
masses of ice, sparkling on the foam, and dancing 
about the eddying waters, on which I gazed with 
such an intensity of joy, that I was unaware of the 
rapid rising of the water to a level with the bridge, 
against which ice and floating timbers were driven 
with a dull jarring sound. On came the masses, 
crested with foam, whirling, crashing directly to- 
ward the bridge, near the center of which I stood, 
when a strong arm was thrown around me, and I 
felt myself suddenly lifted from my feet, and placed 
in the road, on the opposite side. 

I looked up to thank my preserver, who with 
folded arms stood watching the bridge which had 
been torn from its abutments, and was floating 
down with the current. 

" A beautiful stream. Miss Brewster, but not so 
pleasant a night for a sail as we sometimes have." 

'* I am very much obliged to you for depriving 
me of that pleasure," I answered, trying to guess 
who this man could be to call me by name so 
&miliarly. 
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As he was enveloped in a huge overcoat, and 
his face rendered almost invisible by a cap drawn 
down over his eyes, I had just arrived at the con- 
clusion that he was some one employed by my 
grandmother, when a slender girlish figure I had 
not seen before, laid her hand on his arm, saying, 
"Won't you introduce me, Gus?" 

"I have not had an introduction myself," he 
answered indifferently, still watching the bridge 
that fell in pieces as ^e drift-wood and ice dashed 
against it 

The little figure hesitated a moment, and then 
came around to the place where I stood, inquiring 
with a half-timid smile, if it was Miss Brewster, and 
introducing herself as Winnifred Holmes. 

"My brother doesn't appear more than half- 
civilized," she said, laughing, then added in a lower 
tone, " It is his way — ^he never seems to take any 
notice of strangers — ^but you must excuse him; 
he'll come to his senses by and by." 

How easily one gets acquainted in the open air. 
There is no formality in such accidental meetings. 

We were soon engaged in conversation, and had 
left the road to follow a narrow path that curved 
in and out among the trees, before I thought to 
ask where we were going. 

" Now," said my little companion, anticipating 
my question, " you are going home with us. 0, I 
am so glad 1 Emily will be very glad to see you, 
and so will father — ^for you know you can 't get 
home to-night" 
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" Bat," interrupted I, "no one at liome knows 
where I am." 

" we 11 see to that I brother Gns will go np 
across the village bridge, to Mrs. Wesson's" — and, 
without stopping to finish the sentence, she darted 
back a few steps to inform her taciturn brother of 
her plan. 

I could hear her eager voice, but he made no re- 
ply, and I was troubling myself with the thought 
that her proposal might not be agreeable to him, 
when she came running back to overtake me, ex- 
claiming, "There's Emmie coming to meet us I 
She must have heard the crash when the bridge 
fell, and we have stayed so long, she is a&aid we 
have gone with it 1" and with that she darted off, 
her pale face flushed with excitement, leaving me, 
as I supposed, with her brother. How he had con- 
trived to be spirited away, was altogether beyond 
my comprehension ; but when I turned to look for 
him, he was certainly not in sight : and I stood 
still for a moment, wondering whether I had not 
had a glimpse of &iry-land, and after being rescued 
firom imaginary peril by a brownie, and piloted 
through the forest by an elf, had been left to await 
the coming of Queen Mab herself. 

But the figure now approaching was decidedly 
taUer, and more robust than that of her who 
comes 

"In shape no bigger than an agate-stone^ 
On the fore-finger of an alderman." 
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Moreover, her voice was mortal-toned, and the 
hand she extended to greet me was exceedingly 
like a very common composition of flesh and blood, 
so I accepted it, together with a cordial invitation 
to spend the night at the parsonage. 

We were just at the edge of the woods, and in 
two or three minutes had entered the gate and 
passed through the wide path nearly to the door- 
step, when Emily turned into a narrower walk, 
saying, 

" Come to the side-door, if you please ; I fiwtened 
this before I went out." 

The side-door opened into a pleasant, low-walled, 
simply-fiimished room. In one comer was a^ light 
stand, holding a work-basket, two or three books, 
and a shaded lamp. A wood-flre was burning on 
the hearth, which Emily replenished quickly and 
quietly, then drawing up an arm-chair, she smil- 
ingly placed me in it. 

" No, no," said Winnie, " let her come to my 
room first, and — ^" 

'^ Would that be best ?" asked Emily in a gentle 
but decided tone, " her clothes are quite damp, as 
well as yours." 

Winnie half pouted, but said nothing ; and I 
was beginning to feel uncomfortable in the stillness 
that succeeded, when the door was opened abruptly, 
so abruptly that we all started, and Angus strode 
in, tossing his cap on the table, and tipping Emily's 
chair to an angle of forty-five degrees. 

He stood directly in the light^ showing off at the 
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best advantage a mass of hair on the sonniest side 
of auburn, a square forehead, &ank pleasant eyes, 
and a large and by no means handsome mouth. I 
sat in the shade, and as he was looking very intent- 
ly into Emily's eyes, I felt at liberty to criticise as 
much as I pleased. 

Winnie formed a perfect contrast to her brother, 
as she, stood at his side waiting for a word, her 
bright eyes turned toward him, her lips half piaiied, 
and her dark hair shading a white forehead, high 
and finely formed ; while Emily who was resting 
at equipoise look troubled, and erery now and then 
in a low tone pleaded with her brother to let her 

go. 

'^ Ous, do stand there all night and not teU us 

Vhere you Ve been 1" said "Winnie, who was grow- 
ing impatient, at the same time placing a chair for 
him near Emily, and drawing her own to complete 
the semicircle, midway between his and mine. 

" Why do you ask him, if he does n't wish to 
teU ?" said Emily after she had put three or four 
questions, receiving only a comical glance in reply 
to each one. 

" But he does want to tell," persisted Winnie, 
*' only he likes to have me teaze him." 

" Then I would n't gratify him." 

This last suggestion Winnie heeded, and com- 
menced an animated conversation with me, glanc- 
ing occasionally at her brother to see if he was not 
yet in a mood to enlighten her. But as he sat 
quietly by Emily with his hand on her chair, con- 
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versing in a low tone apparently oblivions of all 
others, we talked on ; and Winnie forgot to ques- 
tion him any ftirther, so engaged was she in telling 
of his popularity in college, and high standing in 
his class, and of her own hopes and plans for the 
future. 

It was her vacation now, she said, but her £ather 
and Emily thought she had better stay at -home 
through the winter, as she had a cough, and was 
not very strong, and she supposed herself that she 
was rather imprudent when she had no ''mother 
Emily" to watch over her. 

Then Gus would be at home, and I lived so near, 
she would not be so lonely as she had fancied at first 

And so we talked on till nearly midnight ; when 
Emily rose and lighting two smidler lamps from the 
shaded one, placed one in Angus' hand, the other 
in Winnie's, smilingly saying, " I have to send these 
children to bed: — ^you look tired Miss Brewster, 
but Winnie never thinks of resting as long as she 
can talk." 

I was not sleepy, but had a violent headache, so 
1 told Emily, and we three went up together, leav- 
ing Angus to follow at his leisure. Just as Emily 
was closing the door, he called her back. 

" Tell Miss Brewster I have been at her grand- 
mother's." 

I commissioned Emily to thank him for his 
trouble, and then she came up and joined us at the 
head of the stairs. 

"Now," said Winnie as we entered a large old- 

2» 
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&sluoned chamber, ''I am going to make joa at 
home in my room to-night Emmie and I have 
each a room of our own, though we sometimes oc- 
cupy one, and sometimes the other together; but 
this is my acknowledged property, which I shall 
be most happy to share with you, or you may have 
it alone, but I can not give you up to Emily." 

The elder sister smiled ; I said perhaps Emily 
wotdd n't have me under any consideration, and 
Emily said, possibly she might be prevailed upon 
to endure my presence; Winnie laughed and 
throwing both arms around my neck, playfully 
claimed me, and gentle, lady-like, motherly Emily 
closed the door, promising to call on us before she 
retired. 

I heard her lightly descending the stairs, then 
lay with half-closed eyes watching Winnie as she 
busied herself about the room, talking all the while 
of our accidental meeting and informal introduc- 
tion, and her many fruitless attempts to become 
acquainted with me before. 

Presently she ceased speaking, and drawing a 
chair near the stand at the foot of the bed, opened 
a small Bible, and read a moment, then extinguish* 
ing the light, knelt by the bedside in silent prayer. 

I was thinking the while of a home, oh how well 
beloved I — of a form mingling with the dust — of 
the love-light quenched in a dark bright eye — of 
the gentle good-nights repeated on the thresholds 
of that home to which I might retmrn — ^neverl 

The moonlight streamed through the blinds, and 
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I thought how that same soft brightness fell aslant 
a mound — 

"Miss Brewster," said Winnie, softly, and I 
brushed away two great tear-drops before I could 
answer. 

'^ Please don't call me Miss Holmes again." 

" Very well, I will call you Winnie, if you will 
call me Edith." 

" Edith — ^is that your name ?" 

" Yes." 

" It is n't a very pretty name, is it ?" 

" I like it because it was mother's name." 

" WeU, Edie is pretty— may I call you Edie?" 

"Certainly." 

I did not tell the child-like creature beside me 
that dear silent lips once murmured "Edie— Edie 
my child — ^my d£u*ling." I could not tell her that 
no one had called me Edie since. 

" Where can Emily be ?" said Winnie starting 
up suddenly, " I mean to go and see I" 

" Is n't she coming up stairs ?" 

" Hark 1 — yes, let 's be asleep." 

So Winnie closed her eyes like a little child, and 
lay motionless. Emily came in quietly, leaving 
her lamp outside. First she dropped the curtains 
to darken the room, then came and leaned over 
Winnie, whose countenance indicated perfect re- 
pose. Seeing me wide awake she said in a whisper 
" Winnie is a good sleeper — are you wakeftQ ?" 

"Sometimes," said I, "but I shall be asleep 
presently." 
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After the door closed Winnie lemained qtiiet so 
long that I thought her in reality asleep, till she 
whispered, with her eyes still shut — 

"Edie?" 

" WelL" 

" Do you ever say prayers ?" 

" No." 

" Have n't you in all your life ?" 

" No : — yes — sometimes." 

" I thought children always prayed — that is, Ut- 
ile children. 

'^ Emily taught Gus and me, but now he is so 
old I don't believe he kneels down and prays. It 
does n't seem as if grown folks prayed like little 
children, does it, Edie ? I mean grown folks who 
are not Christians." 

Winnie talked on for several minutes, and then 
dropped quietly asleep, while I lay and pondered 
what she had said. There was more meaning in 
her simple words than she had imagined ; and I 
thought if I were but a little child I could find the 
way to heaven. 



V. 



<*W6 lire In de«dfl| not jnn; In thoo^ti^ not breatlu; 
In fedlngt, not In flgnret on • dial— 
We Bbonld oonnt tbne by heut-tliroba.*' 



It was yet early in the morning; — a bright, 
Btill February morning, harbinger of the sunnier 
days in reserve, that yet lay folded germ-like in 
their perianth of weeks, when I stood in the gar- 
den waiting for Winnie, who had volunteered to 
accompany me home. The white-haired &ther 
called me "daughter" when he bade me good- 
morning; and that simple word, linked with a 
gentle voice, won my heart. 

As he turned to enter the house, the sun shone 
fiOl on his pale face, and broad, high forehead 
with its thin, silvery locks brushed smoothly back- 
ward, and I fancied it formed a glory about his 
head, like that encircling the angel-features of St 
John. 

Winnie came bounding out of the house, as I 
stood watching the retreating form of her father. 

" Shall we take our path by the river, Edie ? 
You know we must cross the village bridge." 

I had only seen the bridge she spoke of from 
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my attic window, and it was just the monung for 
a long walk, so I readily assented. 

The little footpath ran along the edge of the 
woods, following the course of the brook, over 
which slender willows drooped, and great oaks 
bent till their branches touched the clear water, 
and were mirrored in its depths. But now this 
path was covered with stones and timbers : masses 
of drift-wood were wedged between the trees, and 
tangled roots and fibers swung in matted bunches 
from the low limbs ; so we struck out a path for 
ourselves on higher ground, and wound in and out 
among trees, and stumps, and dead underbrush, 
forming plans meanwhile for future meetings, and 
talking ourselves into a state of forgetfulness of the 
present. 

As we paused occasionally to take breath, sitting 
on a stump or log, or high rock, from which we 
could see the sunlight on the river, I studied in a 
disconnected way my bright little friend who had 
already taken possession of a large comer of my 
heart. Simple, earnest, and wondering as a child, 
overflowing with poetry and romance which gushed 
out in words and expressions — sensitive, absent- 
minded, thoughtless, reveling in day-dreams and 
golden fencies, thirsting for all knowledge, per- 
fectly unsatisfied with her present attainments, 
ccfntinually grasping after things too high or too 
deep for her developing mind yet to comprehend. 

" Oh how I love to study things I can not per- 
fectly i^derstand I" she exclaimed suddenly, after 
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Bitting qtdeil J for two or three mintLtes on a mass 
of rocks, watching the bright sky and shifting 
clouds. " Pascal says ' the highest perfection of 
human reason is to know that there is an infinity 
of truth beyond its reach.' And I do so love to 
think that by-and-by I can grasp these things, and 
see clearly through truths that are wrapped in webs 
of wordfi, and made so complex that we can not 
yet simplify them. But oh, to think that this 
worthless clay covering should trammel the im- 
mortal soul made in the image of Deity I that all 
its glorious aspirations — ^its longings after better 
things, should be driven back and chained here I 
I am so disgusted with this fetter — ^I long to throw 
it aside, and expand my wings that are bound 
down too closely to soar at all. But to think, 
Edie — to think that one day these links will be 
broken, and we, standing in the light of God, shall 
know all things ; — ^immortal, omniscient — oh, shall 
we not be omniscient as Himself 7" 

"Winnie's eyes were filled with tears, and her 
cheeks flushed with the poetry of immortality :-— 
after all, was it not something better than mere 
poet-inspiration ? 

Was there not a hand beckoning her to the 
skies 7 — a voice saying " Come up hither and taste 
immortal firuits, and behold the Waters of Life, of 
which if ye drink ye shall nevermore thirst ?" 

So spirit-like she seemed, so fragile, like a '' spirit 
of fire in a shell of pearl," that I turned away to 
hide my tears ; for I saw that the fire was slowly 
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consnining the shell, in which it was pent only to 
burst forth purer and clearer at no far-distant day, 
to bum on God's altar through all eternity. But 
with the thought came a prayer from lips unused 
to pray — " Oh God, lay not thine hand upon her 
yet I" 

When I looked back — for I had been walking 
rapidly on — she still sat as when I left her, on a 
heaped-up mass of stones, her hands clasped over 
her knees, and her &ce turned toward the river 
which gleamed in and out among the trees. A 
slight rustling among the leaves startled her ; and 
picking up her bonnet which had fstllen from her 
lap among the stones and brush, she seemed just 
waking from a long dream to a bright reality. 
The momentary flush had left her cheeks very 
pale, but her eyes were none the less bright as she 
called out cheerfully, 

" To the foot-bridge, Edie 1" 

So I retraced my steps, and tried to keep pace 
with her as she went boimdingly along, now over 
a stump, now down in a hollow where she would 
hide to startle me as I came more timidly on. 

Two or three times she caught her dress against 
some low projecting branch; but the accidents 
were always accompanied with a laughing " never 
mind," that put all attempts at sympathy out of 
the question. 

"Here we are at the foot-bridge I" she called 
out, loudly^ as I was grasping a tree to prevent 
sliding down the hilL " Only look, how beautiful I" 
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A great log was thrown across the brook that 
here ran shallowlj over white pebbles, while on 
either side the trees guarded it, and shed their 
leaves upon its ripples. 

Winnie threw herself on the ground, and with 
one arm resting on the log, and her head bent for- 
ward oyer the stream, half sang, half recited, in a 
low musical tone that seemed a song to the brook's 
accompaniment — 

"Flow down cold riTidet to the aea. 
Thy tribute waye deliver; 
No more by thee my steps shsU b€^ 
Forever and forever. 

*'Bat here will sigh thine alder tree^ 
And here thine aspen quiver, 
And here by thee will hum the bee^ 
Forever and forever. 

''A thousand suns wiU stream on thee^ 
A thousand moons will quiver; 
But not by thee my steps shaU be^ 
Forever and forever." ' 



i 



But while Winnie's quoted words seemed half 
prophetic, though she sang them idly — ^playfully, 
other thoughts were busy in my brain, and my 
heart's song was a dirge 



"Break, break, break. 

On the cold gray stones^ seal 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
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** veil for the fidittniuui's boy, 

That he shoots with hie uster at pUy; 
O well for the. sailor lad. 
That he sings in his boat on the bay. 

''And the stately ships go on, 
To the hayen under the hill— 
But, 0, for the touch of a yanished han^ 
And the sound of a Toice that is still I 

''Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy cragi^ O sea 1 
Bat the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will ncTcr come back to me.** 



""Winnie, where are you?" shouted Angus; 
and Winnie jumped up to answer, "Come and 
see." 

After he joined us, we walked together a long 
time without speaking, till the trees grew thinner, 
and we suddenly came upon a road meeting at 
nearly right angles the one I could see from my 
attic window: but where was the bridge? 

Winnie looked, and rubbed her eyes, and looked 
again: but the truth flashed over me sooner, only 
a glance from Angus sealed my lips. 

" Why, where — ^whatr— how queer this is I" said 
Winnie, still dreamily searching for the lost bridge: 
" But I really do believe — ^yes — ^I 'm certain — ^the 
bridge is gone 1" 

" Then that is, upon your word and honor, your 
private opinion, backed up by the evidence of your 
seven senses, is it ?" asked Angus with his usual 
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gravity, while Winnie, too mncli engaged to heed 
him, went on, abstractedly soliloquizing. 

" Why, where could it have gone ? O, why yes, 
now I know — Gus, the freshet carried the bridge 
away, did n't it ?" 

"Well, if it did, and if you know it, is my word 
necessary to make it any more surely gone?" 

" But," said Winnie, still paying no attention to 
his interrogatories, " as we can't go on, we may as 
well be philosophical — ^let 's find a nice warm place, 
and spend the morning here." 

" And then what?" interrupted Angus. 

"Why, then — ^I don't know — go back home. 
How long will it be before they can build a 
bridge?" 

•Angus laughed outright. Winnie looked up in 
an absent sort of way: she was just beginning to 
think that her mind had been wandering down 
stream after the missing bridge. 

"Now, Ghis," she said, perceptibly brightening, 
" I did n't mean that, and I consider you a very rude 
young man, to laugh in this way at your own 
sister, who happened to be thinking of something 
infinitely superior to yourself, and could not at 
once summon her faculties to bear on unimportant 
things; but really now, how can Edie get home?" 

" By the foot-bridge," suggested Angus, so we 
retraced our steps, and in a few moments stood by 
the log, which, though firmly placed upon the 
bank at either end, was elevated three or four feet 
above the water. 
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'' I presume you are not accustomed to crossing 
bucIl bridges, Miss Brewster," said Angus, looking 
at me for the first time, as if calculating whether or 
not I should be afiraid to attempt it. 

''Oh, I am not afiraid," I answered carelessly, 
stall half doubting my abiUty to preserve my equi- 
librium, on that smooth, slippery log, which he 
crossed first, waiting for me on the opposite side. 
So I said good-by to "Winnie, and started cour- 
ageously, but had scarcely reached the middle 
when the water appeared to be in the incipient 
stages of a maelstrom, the log oscillating with a 
Steady unpleasant motion that made me giddy. 

Winnie, laughing till the tears stood in her eyes, 
called out, 

" Don't stand on ceremony, Edie ; wait till you 
get across before you bow." 

Just at that moment, the same strong han(^ that 
saved me the day before, was reached out; and 
with its help, I Ismded safely, in time to see Win- 
nie run lightly across, stopping near the center to 
perform sundiy evolutions, that made me dizzy 
again. Angus saw my anxious expression. 

" She has done it a thousand times," he said, 
catching her up on one arm, and bowing me a 
good morning. But Winnie said, 

"No, no, Gus; let me get down — ^I'm going 
clear home with her." 

" How do you know that she wants you to ?" 

" O, I know," and Winnie struggled to unclasp 
his arms. 
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^ I will take good care of her," I interposed. 

"And," said Winnie, "Emily will not want me 
to-day." 

" Let her stay till evening/' I pleaded ; " she 
shall not go home alone." 

" No," said Angus, " if she will stay, I suppose 
I must come after her." 

I was about to speak, but Winnie hushed me, 
whispering, 

" He wants to come 1" 

We watched him as he crossed the bridge, and 
entered the woods, and then went home together. 

Winnie was overflowing with happiness. 

"I do love you so," she exclaimed, stopping 
suddenly, and throwing her arms around my neck, 
" It seems as if I had always known you I Do you 
love me ? Though I suppose you can't very well, 
for Emily says I have a great many faults : I be- 
lieve I am made up of them altogether, only some 
are so much worse than others, that they swallow 
up the little ones. Sometimes, my fiiends like me 
for a little while, but it is impossible for them to 
love'me as I love them." 

" Then other people have no &ults, and you bear 
the world's burden of them on your shoulders: is 
that it?" 

" Well, I don't mean that, but if other people do 
have Mlings they are not like mine, they are good 
ones, and so I love them, faults and all." 

"That is your virtue, not their's." 

Winnie looked up in surprise. 
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'' CMher people may have a fiumlty of concealing 
their defects of character, which you have not, and 
a sort of 'I am holier than thou' semblance of 
goodness; and these, yonr dear simple little heart 
Mis down to, and worships, after elevating them 
on pedestals of its own building ; while that same 
prone heart is just as &r superior to its gods, as 
light is to darkness— ^r truth to fiJsehood." 

My little auditor was silent, evidently only half 
believing me. Had she not loved me, I should 
have been contradicted on the spot; but as she 
was in the habit of implicitly trusting her friends' 
opinions, she took mine and to all appearance soon 
forgot that part of the conversation. 

'' Will you stay in the parlor while I go in to 
see grandmother ?" I asked as we entered the silent 
house, so great and gloomy in comparison with the 
nest of a home we had left 

" O let me go to your own room, may n't I," she 
pleaded. '' This does n't seem at iJl like you, and 
how do I know but you may be spirited away and 
I left here alone? For charity's sake take me 
along." 

And so we went together, first to my room where 
she admired every thing, &om the bare branches 
of the vine creaking against the window, to the 
tiniest prints on the walls and the shadows of the 
trees flickering over thenu Here I left her, and 
knocked softly at my grandmother's door. Mrs. 
Newell with a whispered good-morning, bade me 
come in. 
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Mr& Wesson was asleep now, she said, after a 
restless night, and she hoped she wonld be better 
when she awoke. She had been very anxious 
about me, after it was known that I was not in my 
room ; the house had been searched, and they were 
in doubt what to do next, when Mr. Holmes came. 

Then my grandmother was not after all so in- 
different to me as she appeared ; the thought gave 
me a pleasurable sensation. But why exhibit such 
manifest coldness toward me? Altogether it was 
a mystery ; and I was of the right age to invest 
mystery with poetry and romance, but not old 
enough to be seriously disturbed thereby. 

Very longdid Winnie and I sit by the window, 
she with her hand in mine, school-girl like, telling 
of her hopes and plans for the future. I, talking 
of the past, with its many joys and one great sor- 
row. 

Then came a loDg chapter on school friends; at 
the head of which, in the middle, and at the end, 
was Julia Arnold. This station I judged &om 
Winnie's praises, she owed principally to her 
beauty. 

" Oh, Edie I" she exclaimed, in a perfect ecstasy 
of enthusiasm, " if yoii could only see Julia, dear, 
darling Julia I Why she is beautiful as a poet's 
dream I the very embodiment of poetry herself I 
her form — ^her smile — ^her every motion, is living, 
breathing poetry I And so unconscious she is, too I 
The girls call her cold and proud, but they are 
only envious 1 why she is eveiy inch a queen, and 
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should of right be proud I but she is so darling*^ 
so lovely I Then little Kit Bussell is a queer genius 
— ^nearly as old as I — ^and I shall be sixteen next 
month, but such a little thing, and wild as she is 
little. You wouldn't think such a tiny creatare 
could hold so much mischief; and she doesn't 
long, for she plays all sorts of tricks on the girls, 
and even says half saucy things to Mrs. Talcott — 
that 's our teacher — and nobody thinks of blaming 
her. 

" She is one of the best scholars in school, though 
how she gets her lessons must be a mystery to her- 
self, it is at any rate to every body else, for she 
keeps Ghilde H£ax)ld, andBasselas, and Mrs. Hemans^ 
and Faeiy Queen, and Shakespeare, and Young, 
and I don't know what else — ^aperfect jumble of 
books in her desk. 

"Sometimes Mrs. Talcott looks up gravely 
through her spectacles — she wears them, though 
she is n't very old — and says, 

" 'Kittie, my dear, what are you doing?' 

" And Kittie says, 

"'Studying the cause andeffectof St. George's 
killing the Dragon.' Or perhaps it will be, 

" * Beading about Desdemona — ^Mrs. Talcott^ was 
Othello really black?' 

" Mrs. Talcott always says, 

" * Put up the book immediaJldy my child ;' while 
Kit's friends smile, and her enemies exchange 
glances with each other, wondering how she dares 
answer Mrs. Talcott so. 
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" But Kittie is an orphan, and lias been at the 
school four years; so of course she seems very 
much like a child to Mrs. Talcott ; and then she is 
so good-hearted and truthful, that you can forgive 
her when she is sometimes pert. 

" Nobody dares say an unjust thing of any girl in 
Eattie's hearing ; and she even takes lame Emmy 
Arnold's part, when she is never in good humor, 
and looks so ugly if the girls say any thing about 
her in jest. 

" Kittie gets so angry then — you ought to see her 
little fist clinched, and her eyes sparkling like fire I 

" But Julia I O Julia is so dignified : — she never 
mingles with the romping set, who call her * our 
haughty Queen Julia.' She tells me about it her- 
self ; but nothing they say can disturb her at alL 
She seems of qo much nobler nature than they. 
What a grand queen she would make ! a perfect 
Zenobia I and I would be her Fausta, and follow 
her to battle or to death! 

" I could fight against a legion for her, and — ^" 

Winnie stopped suddenly, looked blank a 
minute, then very good-humoredly joined in my 
laugh, saying apologetically — ^though the apology 
might have been more for my lack of appreciation, 
than for her enthusiasm — :"I say a great many sen- 
timental things Edie, but I '11 see what you say 
when she comes here next vacation. Remember — 
you don't know Julia Arnold!" 

" Are there no more wonderful ones ?" I asked, 
after Winnie had been silent a moment, evidently 

3 
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wondering wbether ber firiend would be appreciated 
beie. 

"No, there are none at all wonderful except 
Julia, and not a great many very interesting ones. 

" There is Susie Aymar, always getting into trou- 
ble, and dying her eyes out about it, without Spirit 
enough to be firank, and own up like Kittie. . 

"And then Jerusha Eveleigh is another queer 
genius : she is our poetess ; always sighing over 
spring flowers, dandelions and idl, and weeping 
oyer beautiful sunsets, and composing awful trage- 
dies. She writes her name 'Jessie Eveleigh' in 
all her books ; so the scholars all call her so, and 
half of them think it 's her real name. 

"Honest Sarah Grey ham, universally called 
'Grey,' occupies the desk next to Jessie's in 
the school-room, and is, I do believe, the only real 
Mend she bas. And so our poetess hands her 
productions over to Grey as fast as they are writ- 
ten, which is usually just after she has fedled in 
recitation, and Grey puts them carefiilly in one 
comer of her desk till recess. I don't believe she 
could be prevailed upon to look off from her book 
in school-time. There she sits her allotted six 
hours, and works away at her lessons till the veins 
stand out on her forehead ; and then, she does n't 
begin to keep up in recitation with Kit Bussell. 

" But after school, Jessie hangs over her desk, 
and then the scraps of paper are produced, and 
read by botb simultaneously — Grey reading just 
as she studies. 
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''Generally, she likes whatever Jessie writes, 
<^ «U. J' .!» W be»er publish her pi.2 
when she gets older ; but the poetess shakes her 
head, and says she will leave them with Grey — 
she ' expects to die young.' 

" Grey does n't appear to notice the melancholy 
tone in which the last clause is spoken, and says 
if writing poetry is what makes people die young, 
she shall live to be a hundred. 

'' One day at the close of school, when most of 
the girls were gone to their rooms, I asked her if 
she had never attempted it" . 

"And had she?" I inquired; for I thought 
Grey quite a character in prose, and was anxious 
to know how she succeeded in verse. 

" Well," said Winnie, '* she looked at me a mo- 
ment ; then taking from her portfolio a well-pre- 
served scrap of paper, she laid it in jny hand with- 
out speaking. I unfolded it, and read— 

<« < The moon looked down on a qniet bay.' * 

"* Where is the rest ?' saidL 

"'Oh, that's allP 
" I laughed, and she laughed too. 

" ' You see,' she said, * one moonlight night 
about three years ago, I got sentimental, and 
wrote that ; but the inspiration went while I was 
looking in the dictionary for a word to rhyme 
with bay: so I laid the paper by till it should 
come again — ^and it never came 1' " 
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" Why, Winnie," said I, " your Grey is quite as 
wonderful as your goddess Jidia ; and I believe I 
should like her a great deal better." 

An incredulous smile was my only answer. 

Half an hour later Winnie was installed in the 
great arm-chair in my " sky-parlor," notwithstand- 
ing all Mrs. Neweirs remonstrances. 

'' Why, dear children I" she exclaimed, coming 
out of her room just as I was leading the way up 
stairs, "don't go up into that dirty attic, it's a 
great deal pleasanter down in the parlor." 

" Oh, we 11 come down there presently," said I, 
still going on. 

" But do wait till Jane has swept, and dusted, 
and put things to rights." 

" Oh no, Mrs. Newell," interposed Winnie, " we 
want it just as it is — dust and all." 

So we prevailed over the tidy housekeeper, who 
reluctantly yielded. 

" What would my grand old room be worth," 
queried I, sitting on the cricket at Winnie's feet, 
'^ if all this rubbish were to be burned up, and 
modem furniture substituted — ^if my drapery webs 
were usurped by folds of immaculate muslin, and 
this great rugged vibe cut down to make room for 
practical blinds ?" 
And Winnie said, 

" Mrs. Newell would put it in splendid order ! — 
what a development that phrenological organ of 
hers has I — ^like some great awkward parlors I 
have seen: so full of clean nice draperies, and 
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statuettes, and vases, and aU sorts of fussy accom- 
paniments, and so guiltless of dust and aii', that I 
could n't breathe in them if I would, and would n't 
if I could. 

''Oh, Mrs. Talcott's parlors are arranged to a 
charm, Edie ! 

•" There are two of them, very large, and pleas- 
antly light, with great windows shaded by flowing 
muslin curtains, looped up with porcelain roses 
and buds. 

''Then the chairs are grouped gracefully, and 
every ottoman and divan is in the right comer, 
and every thing about them is so easy and natural, 
that you can't for the life of you feel awkward or 
out of place in whatever part of the rooms you 
may chance to be. 

" But these are only thrown open on reception 
evenings ; — ^I have n't told you any thin'g about 
those, have I ?" And Winnie rambled on for a 
half hour or so, describing the various gentlemen 
who were permitted to call one evening in the 
week; the majority of them being brothers or 
cousins of the young ladies, or particular theolog- 
ical friends of Mrs. Talcott — closing with a most 
pathetic appeal to me. 

"Oh, Edie, do. say you will go back to school 
with me I 

" Don't kill me by saying ' no,' my adorable I 

" I positively can not exist there without yoxL 

" Don't you see I am crazy already to introduce 
to you our exquisite city, with its delightful walks, 
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and bill, and river — and our perfect Mrs. Taloott, 
our Minerva-like teacher, minus the crescent, and 
helmet, and attendant owl, and iDstruction in nav- 
igation, etc — and Zenobia the peerless — and hon- 
est Grej (beneficent queen, pardon the juxtapo- 
sition I) — and Melpominean Jessie, wasting the 
radiance of a falling star (her favorite simile) on 
an unappreciating world I 

"Tell me, Edith, mj beloved! vision of all 
things desirable I will you — ^in plain Anglo-Saxon 
— ask your grandmotiber if you may go with 
me?" 

" Yes." 

If Winnie was crazy at first, she raved now, and 
clasped her hands — ^in the midst of her ecstasy 
springing to her feet so suddenly that she de- 
stroyed the equilibrium of myself and cricket; 
then throwing herself on the floor where the 
cricket and I still lay, she smothered me with 
caresses, till I pushed her ofi^, declaring that I 
would neither go with her nor speak to her again, 
if she went mad after this Ikshion. 

I did not tell her of the conversation I had with 
my grandmother six months before, in which she 
spoke of my entering this very school, for I feared 
the child would never come to her senses if she 
knew with certainty that I might go. 

Just then the tea-bell rang, and Winnie scram- 
bled up hastily, begging me to pin up the rents in 
her dress, and to help arrange her hair before we 
went down. 
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I assured Iier that we slxould take tea alone — 
that my grandmotlier never came down stairs; but 
she was afraid Gus might come, and seeing her 
in such a plight, tease her without mercy, as she 
said he always did. 

While she stood at my window, waiting for me 
to finish my toilet, the door-beU rang. 

" There I I know that is Gus," she said, sorrow- 
ftilly, " why did he come so soon?" 

" But he will stay to tea, and perhaps we can 
prevail on him to spend the evening." 

Winnie shook her head. 

"You can ask him, but I don't believe hell 
stay." 

And I did ask him ; and to my infinite surprise, 
and her boundless satisfaction, he graciously as- 
sented, making himself very agreeable, and amus- 
ing us with college anecdotes, and delineations of 
student-character, while he sipped his tea. 

Afterward, we went into the parlors, where he 
became obliviously absorbed in a great, dark-look- 
ing painting, that I had never thought particularly 
noticeable: and Winnie cried over my mother's 
portrait, and said it looked "just like an angel." 

Then we went into the music-room; and at An- 
gus' request, and, with his gracefully volunteered 
assistance — for I found that he could be both 
gracious and graceful when he chose — ^the piano 
was opened, and the music-book produced. 

I played indifferently, at sight, accompaniments 
to simple airs, singing soprano, while Angus' voice 
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swelled out in deep, mellow bass tones, and Winnie 
joined in with a clear, pure alto. 

And so with singing, and long conversations in 
the pauses of the music, the evening passed swiftly; 
and loDg before we were ready to say good-night, 
the clock in the hall struck ten. 

In vain did Winnie plead for another half hour; 
Angus would not consent to another minute ; so I 
brought her bonnet and shawl, and went with her 
to the door, where we stood for full five minutes, 
interchanging promises to call on each other very 
often. 

"You must spend all next week with me," said 
Winnie. " I have ever so many things to tell you. 
Won't you promise?" 

"Come home, sentimental schoolrgirl," inter- 
rupted Angus. " You'll bore your friend to death. 
Don't come, Miss Brewster. If you do, she 'U re- 
turn ihe compliment, and we shall have to put her 
in a straight-jacketi^ in a fortnight." 

It was long past midnight when I closed my 
eyes. 

I had a habit of lying with them open, when I 
could not sleep, and this night the darkness seemed 
more than usually attractive, and, when at length 
the lids grew heavy, they closed so gradually that 
I seemed still awake. 

Very pleasant were the dreams that floated 
through my brain till day-break, when I awoke, 
feeling younger than before, by ten years; for I 
had grown prematurely old in my seclusion. 



VI. 

** Thine heart shall not weary of him : thou ahalt not secretly despise him. 
ThovL art long in learning him, in unraveling all his worth ; 
And he dazzleth not thine eyes at first, to he darkened in thy sight after- 
ward, 
Bnt riseth from small beginnings, and reacheth the height of thine esteem.** 

Pboysbbial Philosopht. 

It was a lonely March morning, cloudy and 
dismal. 

The skies had been threatening rain for three 
days past ; and, what was still more aggravating, 
to one so long expectant, the consummation of the 
threat seemed as &r distant as on the first day. 
Altogether, it was such weather as makes one un- 
ambitious, and spiritless ; and I dreamed away the 
time in a monotonous manner 'that was gloomily 
oppressive. 

Books of every description were strewed on 
sofas, tables, window-sills, and chairs : study was 
out of the question — ^music impracticable — ^writing 
with a befogged brain ludicrous. Working hours 
they were, but I knew not how to employ them, 
unless — 

A bright thought struck me. I would go to the 
parsonage, where a welcome always awaited me, 
and see if I could not make myself useful there. 

Half a dozen times had I crossed the foot-bridge 

3* 
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in pleasant weatber, to sit with dear father HolmeSi 
and quiet Emily, learning lessons of patience and 
resignation from both ; or to climb hills, and make 
discoveries along the brook, with Winnie ; or, to 
tease Angus out of his sullen moods, and vex him 
when good-humored. 

Every time we met, we quarreled ; in downright 
earnest, too ; for he was provoking, and I recrimi- 
nating; but every disagreement only made us 
better friends. 

I liked him, as I came gradually to know him 
better, and he, finding me not entirely spiritless, as 
he at first judged, offered firm friendship, which 
was accepted, and returned word for word. 

At our first meeting, had he not saved my life, 
and so put me under obligation to tolerate his 
presence, I should have avoided him with a feeling 
of strong antipathy. 

There seemed a lack of heart, and consequently, 
of fine feeling, that repelled me ; but as his cold — 
and asl thought — ^impolite reserve vanished, I found 
that a great, warm, generous heart throbbed in its 
right place, and that the first reading of his char- 
acter was a superficial one. 

I found, also, that it was one not to be read very 
soon, nor very easily. 

One bright day, when Winnie and I had climbed 
all the hills we could find within a mile or two, and 
traced to their source three or four tiny tributaries 
of the brook, I sat down, exhausted, on a great flat 
stone, by the side of which a little stream trickled 
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down from steep to steep, wliile she went in searcli 
of a path, that, she was very sure led directly 
home. 

I wiled away the time thinking pleasant thoughts, 
and playing with the cold water, damming it up 
with one hand, till the pond above was filled to 
overflowing ; then suddenly removing the obstruc- 
tion, I was watching it as it swept away the dry 
leaves lying on the brink, when Angus quietly 
seated himself beside me. . 

My thoughts had for some moments been wan- 
dering, and were not readily to be collected; so as 
I could think of nothing particularly suited to 
the occasion, I said nothing. 

" Miss Brewster," he began, half interrogatingly ; 
but I did not answer: I can not tell why, unless it 
was because I never knew what to say to him. 

" Miss Brewster, you dislike me very much." 

I could neither be suflSiciently polite to contradict 
him, nor impolite enough to tell him the true state 
of my mind ; so J was still silent, saying all the 
while to myself 

" I am glad if you know it, and I do wish you 
would go away and not talk to me ;" Boping that 
Winnie would come back and break the uncom- 
fortable silence. 

" I wouldn't make you wait so long for an an- 
swer," he said at length, as I again placed my 
aching hand under the stream which stopped trick- 
ling, and seemed with him to be waiting my reply. 

" Then you wish for one ?" I said, impatiently 
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vexed at his coolness, and trying not to answer 
rudely. 

'' Ob, no I I was only saying I conld answer a 
similar one in less time." 

He evidently expected me to ask it; so still 
watching my pond which had began to overfloWi 
after oozing through my fingers, I said, 

" Do you dislike me ?" 

" Very much." 

The words were spoken so emphatically that I 
looked up ; but catching a merry expression of his 
eye that belied his words, I was sorry for appearing 
so vexed, and smiled in return. 

" Give me your hand," said he, quickly, extend- 
ing his own. 

"I tempted you to tell the truth and say you 
hated me, but you have resisted the temptation 
bravely : we shall be better friends hereafter." 

I gave him my hand, and our cool reserve ended 
there, where our friendship began. 
. I was thinking this all over, as well wrapped in 
shawl and furs, with a small work-basket on my 
arm containing a piece of unfinished embroidery, 
and some recently copied stanza from a favorite 
poet for Winnie, I closed the door, and took the 
path to our foot-bridge. 

A new bridge now crossed the brook where the 
old one was swept away, but it was not very much 
nearer in that direction, and the old path belonged 
more exclusively to us — ^Angus, Winnie, and me ; 
so I decided at once on the latter, and went on, 
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thinking how Emily would look up in quiet sur- 
prise at my coming, while Winnie would hug me 
in a noisy demonstrative way, and lead me to 
" father's room," where a warm shake of the hand, 
accompanied with a reverent, " God bless you, my 
daughter," always awaited me. 

Angus was coming toward the bridge when I 
reached it, in all probability on his way to make 
me a long morning call ; as was his habit when 
tired of studying at home. 

"There I" he exclaimed, when I was within hear- 
ing distance, 

" I knew you could n't exist much longer with- 
out seeing me, so I came here to meet you." 

" I wish I had gone the other way, just waiting 
behind a tree to see your woe-begone countenance 
as you left grandmother's door, with a heart full of 
disappointment — ^" 

"Full of what?" 

"Disappointment. The sensation .you of all 
others are continually experiencing, when — ^^ 

" A sensation that never yet found its way to my 
heart 1" 

" Your vacuum, you mean. Who ever tried to 
flatter themselves, or you into the belief that you 
have a heart ?" 

" But it 's a convenient word to use, so I am often 
betrayed into an error, and can readily excuse you 
for—" 

"Now see here, Edith Brewster," interrupted 
Angus, 
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"I Bay I wiU not quarrel with you to-day- 
talk away, as hard as you please; I am as imper- 
yious as that rock I" striking his hand heavily oa 
a great one beside the path. 

" You were coming obviously, and expressly, 
for the purpose of inquiring how soon Madmemoi- 
selle Julia is expected at the parsonage. Why 
did n't I think of that before I" 

« Ask me any question you please, about her; I 
shall of course never suspect, as Winnie might, that 
you are at all interested — shall not dream of any 
reason why you should appear particularly pacific 
just-now !" 

" Of whom were you speaking— of Winnie or 
me? 

"I was in a state of absorption commonly called 
absent mindedness just then, and only heard half 
a dozen words or so." 

"Those were sufficient — three would have ex- 
pressed an interesting volume : — * Julia Williston 
Arnold 1' " 

" Oh I Miss Arnold ! thank you for the reminder. 

"I had forgotten how deeply I was in love with 
her, and minus your assistance should have been 
compelled to apply to Winnie for particulars. 
Here she comes now ; and will give us all necessary 
information." 

" Winnie, Winnie I" he shouted, as after drop- 
ping at the door a paper parcel, and a plate which 
was broken on the stone step, she came bounding 
down the garden-path .to meet us. 
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'' How is it about my fidling in love with Mias 
Arnold? Edith here, wants to know; and has 
really "been so* inquisitive, that I am in one over- 
whelming blush, from mj chin to the tips of my 
hair inclusive." 

"Every separate hair?" asked Winnie, laughing, 
with one arm around my waist, and one hand on 
his shoulder — " How easily they do blush 1 Perhaps 
it 's natural I" 

" Oh child ! how perfectly absurd !" 

" Not half so absurd as the merest supposition 
that our Edith could be for one moment sufficiently 
interested in you to inquire about your silly love 
affairs — ^is it Emily ?" appealing to the latter, who 
stood in the door with floury hands, and sleeves 
rolled up above her elbows. 

" See there, Winnie I" 

"Ohl I know, Emmy. I'll cry in a minute, 
that is, as soon as I Ve taken off Edie's bonnet ; — 
but if people will make plates of such brittle stu£^ 
they must expect them to break every time a body 
drops them I" 

" I should think you would be afraid to let Win- 
nie unpin your shawl," said Emily ; " she makes a 
cushion of my shoulder, when I allow her to assist 
me." 

" Oh, Em I that was only once, and then I hap- 
pened to be thinking of something else. The best 
of people will make mistakes sometimes." 

"Hypothesis number one," said Angus,atthe door. 

" That our Winnie is * the best of people.' Em, 
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would you believe it ? Your friend, Miss Edith, 
actually had the assurance to assert that I was go- 
ing to call on her this morning, because she found 
me walking toward the foot-bridge I" 

'' She would n't have needed ' the assurance,' if 
she had heard you half an hour ago, teasing Win- 
nie to go with you to Mrs. Wessons'. How did he 
get away so quietly?" asked Emily, perceiving that 
her words did not reach the ears they were intended 
for. 

Winnie saw him slip slily up stairs, when Emily 
commenced speaking, and hoped he would stay 
there all day. 

So saying, she laid aside my shawl and bonnet, 
picked up her paper parcel, and the bits of broken 
plate, and demurely seated herself at the table 
where Emily was rolling pie-crust. 

" Please make me useful," I pleaded, folding up 
my embroidery, and replacing it in the work-basket 

So I drew my chair near Winnie's, by the long 
table, and Emily gave us raisins to seed, nutmegs 
to grate, and eggs to beat ; magnanimously allow- 
ing us to imagine our services indispensable in that 
• kitchen, where every thing was done so systemati- 
cally, so well, and so much more quickly, when 
only one pair of hands were busy, than now, when 
three were employed. 

" Now go and sit with father a little whUe," the 
motherly housewife said, covering with a white 
towel the loaves of cake on the shelf, after the last 
pie had been placed in the oven. 
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So we left her to put away flour, and spices, and 
egg-basket, and raisins, and went — ^Winnie leading 
the way — ^to " father's room," which had once been 
his study. 

Kow he was an invalid, and sat in his great arm- 
chair through all the day long, only venturing into 
the garden when the sun shone out clearly, and 
dried the frosty walks. 

It was a sore trial to him to give up his charge 
— ^to feel that he could nevermore minister to his 
people in holy things ; but that another must go in 
and out before them in his stead, breaking unto 
them the Bread of Life. 

'' * He must increase, but I must decrease.' " 

With what holy resignation were these sad 
words spoken! How tender were the letters 
written to the young pastor, after his acceptance 
of the charge— 

" My son, * few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been, neither count I my life detr 
xmto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God.' And now, He, who * knoweth the end from 
.the beginning,' hath laid his hand upon me, not 
heavily, but guidingly ; and through all this cloud 
that separates us from him, I can catch bright 
glimpses of the Father's love. 

"*Be strong in the faith,'- my son, and may *the 
God of peace, that brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
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through the blood of the eyerlastmg ooyenant 
make you perfect in every good work, to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory 
forever and ever. Amen.' " 

As we entered the room, he looked up from the 
Bible, which lay open before him, and smiled as 
we drew our footstools near his chair. For a mo- 
ment his hand rested on my head : it was his habit 
when I thus sat by him, and all the room seemed 
holy. Never did I feel God's presence as in that 
place.. It seemed an "inner sanctuary" — ^a "holy 
of holies," within the vail. 

He had been reading the last chapter of Bev- 
elation, and his pencil mark was around three 
verses. 

"And there shall be no more curse: but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it and 
his servants shall serve him. 
* " And they shall see his &Ge and his name shall 
be in their foreheads. 

" And there shall be no night there ; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun ; for the 
Lord God giveth them light : and they shall reign 
forever and ever." 

"I am going soon, my daughters, but you may 
precede me," and his clear voice grew husky. 
" Death, tarries long at my door, but he may come 
to you first ; and shall I know, my beloved ones, 
that you are safe in the bosom of my Father and 
your Father 7 Shall I know that over you death 



i 
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had no power — ^the grave no victory? That these 
immortal ones are robed in light, and with His 
name in their foreheads shall go no more out from 
His presence forever ?" 

Large tears rolled down Winnie's cheeks, and 
^ when he ceased speaking, her face was hidden in 
her hands : but there was a great weight on mj 
heart, and I had no tears to shed. 

" How is it possible," I asked, at length, " for 
those whose dearest treasures are shut out from 
Heaven, to be happy there ?" 

'' My daughter," and again that dear hand was 
laid gently on my head — '' all things are possible 
with God — His ways are not our ways — ^but we 
know that justice will be done the dead." 

" Justice I Yes, justice^ but not mercy /" 

Still a ray of comfort penetrated that rebellious 
comer of my heart — I could not tell why or how, 
for it was no new truth ; and the solemn words that 
came continually to my mind, ^^ Be still, and know 
that I am God," overpowered, and hushed all vain 
murmurings. 

'* May I come in ?' ' asked Emily, at the door, hold- 
ing up a letter as she smilingly advanced, her hand 
trembling, and her cheeks flushed with excitement. 

In a moment, Winnie's tears were forgotten : but 
a death-like pallor came over her father's £Btce, 
which checked Emily's smile. 

" It is from Harrie Keene, fether— only from 
Harrie," and she brushed back his white lodes, and 
smoothed his pale forehead caressingly. 
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I rose to leave the room, bat Emilj detained me. 

'' Stay, if you please, dear; I should like to have 
you hear my letter, too. It is from an old friend, 
who has been living in Florence, for four years 
past, but now on her way home." 

"01 01" cried Winnie. 

"And that is not all, Winnie — but let me read 
it. Hush 1 now ; you must mind me, and sit still, 
and not interrupt me with interjections at the end 
of every sentence." 

So Winnie folded her hands on her fiither^s knee, 
turning beaming eyes toward his at every mention 
of himself or Emily, or Angus, or " baby Win- 
nie," as the absent friend styled her. 

The letter was very long, describing many a city 
rich in works of art, through the halls of whose 
palaces the writer had roamed at will; lakes set 
gem-like in fair valleys fanned by breezes of eter- 
nal summer ; and rivers like bands of silver when 
the moonlight was on them. But her heart was 
yearning' toward her own country, and her own 
people ; and no classic river could ever be half so 
dear to her as the noisy brook at home. 

Very aflfectionate were her messages to all the 
household; yet underneath those loving words, 
one might catch a tone of deep-seated sorrow, or 
something akin to it, that overshadowed all the 
sunshine of the writer's heart. 



At noon, the storm so long foretold by leaden 
clouds and chilly winds fell like an April shower ; 
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and when I would have started for home, before 
dusk, the path was still so wet that Emily insisted 
on my staying till evening. Then, when " fether's 
chair" was drawn £rom his study to the warmest 
comer, near the fire that blazed and crackled on 
the hearth, and Emily had placed her work-stand 
opposite it, Angus read aloud, while we sewed in- 
dustriously. 

'I loved to watch Winnie's face with the red fire- 
light flashing across it, while he thus read gems 
of his own selecting firom favorite authors. 

Now, with hands folded over the work in her 
lap, her dark eyes were moist with unshed tears, 
then bright with sudden gkdness, or wandering 
firom her brother's face to the embers glowing in 
the ashes, grew dreamy and dreamier, till the lids, 
with their long lashes, half closed over them. 

Angus well knew what a spell there was for her in 
poet-dreaming, and loved as well as I to watch the 
effect of his voice, rising with grand passages, to 
the acme of sublimity, or slowly sinking to the 
depths of tenderest pathos. 

His nature, like hers, was deeply appreciative ; 
and this, combined with a voice of rare richness 
and compass, gave to his reading an irresistible 
charm. 

Of this, he himself was sensible ; for how could 
he help but know his power with Winnie before 
him I But this was not enough. Emily, like Mar- 
tha of old, was " carefdl and troubled about many 
things ;" and while Winnie intensely enjoyed the 
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preaent, the elder sister beard only here and there 
a sentence; so &r into the future would her 
thoughts wander, painting a home-scene, like' this, 
perhaps, with a vacant chair beside the hearth- 
stone. 

But Angus knew that I was listening ; and he 
surmised that I liked poetry, and beyond that, that 
I liked to hear him read it ; so I never looked from 
my work, or glanced at Winnie, when his eyes 
were turned toward me. 

Who has not at some time sat in the presence 
of another, and known, though occupied with 
books or work, that that other's eyes were upon 
them, yet appearing the while unconscious of it 7 

So I sat that evening, while Angus watched 
stealthily for some sign that might indicate pleas- 
ure, and assure him that he was capable of swajdng 
other than his sister at will. Nor was it at all 
gratifying to his vanity, of which he had a large 
share, to find that, to all appearance, I took no 
notice of-^t least, was not at all affected by*— the 
grand, and beautiM, and touching things he read. 
He felt that I had discovered his weakness, and it 
angered him. 

The clock in the kitchen struck nine, and I rose 
to go in search of my bonnet and shawL 

Winnie pleaded, 

"Do stay a little longer f but I knew that good 
Mrs. Newell would be dozing in her chair in an- 
other half hour; so she reluctantly brought my 
rubbers, and laid my shawl around my shoulders. 
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My white-haired fiiend had already withdrawn 
to his study; so the good-nights were speedily 
said, and I stood at the open door before Angus 
was ready to exchange his dressing-gown for an 
overcoat. 

" Wait a moment," said Emily, "Angus is n't 
quite ready." 

But I held up a warning finger, thereby im« 
posing silence and secresy on both, and slipped 
around the comer of the house, where the shadows 
were deep. 

The rain had long since ceased, and the evening 
was clear and bright, and so still that I held my 
breath when Angus opened the door ; nor did I 
dare to move till he was lost in the shadows far 
down the path. 

My first impulse was to follow him at a distance, 
as he walked hurriedly along ; but the moonlight 
overhead, and crackling leaves under-foot, might 
betray me; so I stole cautiously away fix)m the 
house, and ran up the path leading to the road. 
» So eager was I to reach home before him, that I 
hurried on over dry branches and rustling leaves, 
scarcely pausing to breathe till I gained the road. 

At some distance from me, and near the entrance 
of the avenue, I fancied I could see a moving fig- 
ure ; and supposing it to be Angus, stood partially 
concealed by the trees till he should pass. 

How long I waited I can not tell — but it was 
very cold standing still ; so advancing a few steps, 
I glanced cautiously along the road, which lay full 
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in yiew in the bright moonlight Neither xnani 
nor rock, nor bush, was in sight 

" The figure was only an imaginary one, and I 
am not timid, nor easily startled ;" so I reasoned, 
and started on, every foot-fell echoing clearly on 
the fix)sty ground. 

Far up the avenue, the house, dark and high, 
with its many wings and tall chimneys, threw a 
long, deep shadow ; and not a ray of light pene- 
trated the closed shutters. I knew that Angus 
must have been there already. Would he go in 
and inquire for me, or, feeling quite sure of my 
safety, return. 

Suddenly I was startled in my cogitations by a 
low, wailing sound, that, coming as it did on the 
still, frosty night-air, thrilled me with a feeling of 
indefinable fear. I listened. It was repeated. 

My heart throbbed audibly, and I seemed trans- 
fixed to the spot 

What should I do? Should I go to the house, 
and alarm its inmates ? It was yet a long walk to 
the door, and the sound seemed near. 

To the right of the avenue, near a curve in the 
road, the trees grew thickly together, and the rank 
underbrush had not been cleared away for years. 

"Some one has wandered from the road," I 
thought, absurd as was the supposition ; and then 
flashed through my mind old tales of heroic maidens, 
who had braved dangers, seen and unseen, to rescue 
strangers in peril or distress, and I was resolved to 
be as brave as they. Besides, my danger, if there 
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were any, could not be unseen in this moonlight; 
so with half a dozen conned examples in my 
mind, and my heart in my mouth, I went rapidly 
in the direction whence the sound proceeded. 

Half a mile down the road that curved around 
these trees, lived a half-crazed woman — "Aunt 
Nellie" they called her — ^and in her insane moods 
she often wandered along the road at night, mutter- 
iQg to herself, and calling to the few passers-by, to 
bring back her boy ; for, years ago, it was said, her 
only child disappeared mysteriously ; and her mind, 
naturally weak, had received a shock fix)m which it 
never recovered. 

So, fearless in this last conjecture, and confident 
of seeing at no great distance Aunt NeUie^s plaid 
shawl, and long gray hair escaped from her scanty 
hood, in rapidly going on I nearly stumbled over 
the prostrate figure of a man, who lay at the root 
of a tree, with his face buried in his hands. 

Suppressing a startled cry that rose to my lips, I 
inquired in a tremulous voice, 

" Are you injured?" 

The figure made no reply ; and feanng the still- 
ness more than the wailing, I stooped down, and 
laid my hand on his shoulder. It was seized in a 
vice-like grasp— in a moment the stranger stood 
erect. 

"Angus I" 

"Edith I" 

" How could you fiighten me so ?" 

" How could you give me occasion to ?" 

4 
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*' Bid you stand at the entrance of the ayenne a 
few minutes ago 1** 

^I belieyeso; and did joa hide behind atree?" 

''I belieye so ; and you did this on purpose to 
fiighten me I" 

''And you ran away, on purpose to tease mel" 

"I wished to punish you for being angry with 
me," 

'* And I wished to punish you for punishing meu 
But how do you know that I was angry 7'' 

'* Were you not conscious of it yourself 1" 

"I was." 

^ I should have been angry under the same cir- 
cumstances." 

'\Ediih, I would n't acknowledge it to any one 
else— I am — wel], you know what I am, a great 
deal better than I can tell you. Here we are at the 
door — Gk)od-night." 



VII. 

**Look, how the floor of heAVon 
U tUck Inlaid with patlnes of bright gold; 
Then *■ not the smallest orh, which thou beholdM^ 
But In his motion like an angel singSi 
Btm qnirlng to the yonng-ejM chemblma: 
Bach hannony Is In Immortal souls." 

• MxnoHABT OF Ywxum, 

**0f comely fbrm she was, and fklr of ikce; 
And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 
Of witching soroery.** 

POLLOX. 

May came, at length, with its soft skies and 
dewy showers, its oak tassels and tender maple* 
leaves, its tiny flower-buds and blue violets. 

How delicious the sense of fireedom when winter 
with its winds and snows has retreated to the 
poles 1 — ^when one may sit down beneath warm 
sunset skies, where the south wind blows softly, 
stirring the wet leaves and tall grass-spires, which 
nod their "good-even" to one another: — ^when a 
streak of yellow light skirts the north-west, while 
the south is draped in masses of black clouds, and 
the arching vault nbove, seeming to recede as we 
stretch out our eager hands toward it, is vailed by 
dun-brown curtains, fringed with regal purple and 
gold ; while away to the east spread out the blue 
shadows, blended with dim folds of fleecy white. 
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On sach an evening as this, I met Winnie at a 
great oak-tree that trailed its branches in the brook, 
just below the foot-bridge. Here we often sat on 
the huge leaning trunk, purposing to bring hither 
books and work, and enjoy together the long, 
warm mornings and cool, quiet twilights of our 
summer vacation ; for in two weeks we were to 
leave Maplewood for the seminary ten miles dis- 
tant 

There were so many things to be accomplished 
before we went, that we sat laying plans for the 
coming fortnight till the stars came out We must 
go and see Aunt Nellie once more, and Mr. Keene's 
unfinished house at Maplewood village must be 
visited; Winnie wished so much to see where 
Harrie's home was to be. 

Then there was the hill where so many violets 
grew, and the little valley full of beautiful mosses ; 
and we must have at least two more rides together, 
one beyond the village, and one through the wood« 
road where the trees met overhead. 

I had crossed the foot-bridge, and, with sun-bon- 
net thrown across my arm, was dowly walking 
homeward, watching the stars as they blossomed 

'* Silently one by one in the infinite meadows of hearen," 

when Winnie came running down the path^ calling 
loudly, 

^* Edie, Edie, come right back this minute I Julia 
Arnold has come, and I'm half crazy I" 

" So I see," said I ; '' but don't come across after 
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me, for I can't go back with yon to-night ; some 
other time will answer just as welL" 

Two days afterward, Angus came to invite me 
to take with him our long-anticipated saU, that 
had been deferred from one moon to another, till 
Miss Arnold should arrive. 

" Emily has sent for you to come and take tea 
with us, and at eight o'clock we are to start ; it 
will be a glorious night, so now be ready in two 
minutes," said he ; but I refused to come till eight. 

" I will be there punctually,'* I said, " and you 
know it is of no use to tease me ; so go home and 
tell Emily I thank her for her invitation, but can 
not accept it now." 

" Willful thing," said he descending the steps, 
" I wish I had said we did n't want you to come I" 

' ' Then I should most certainly have staid at home." 

So saying, I closed the door. 

There were two reasons why I would not go with 
him— one was, that both Miss Arnold and the 
young minister Mr. Armstrong, who had arrived 
the week before, were strangers to me, and I dread- 
ed formal introductions : this Angus knew, but the 
other I did not tell him. 

At ten minutes before eight, I was ready and 
descending the stairs, when the bell rang. Suppos- 
ing it to be Angus, I opened the door quickly, and 
stepped out, buttoning my gloves. 

Mr. Armstrong — ^for it could be no one else- 
looked surprised, I fancied at this irregular mode 
of procedure — ^and bowed without speaking. 
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Aaliamed for appearing so abBent-minded, I be- 
gan a stammering excuse, the substance of which 
was, that I mistook him for Angus with whom I 
was yerj well acquainted. 

The stranger bowed again, then stated his er- 
rand. 

Angus, it seemed, had sent him for me: thej 
were not quite ready, and wished me to meet them 
at the house. 

Mj mind was instantly made up. 

Angus was detennined that I should come to the 
parsonage ; and because I had refused him, he sent 
a stranger. 

Making an excuse to re-enter the house, I sent a 
light to the parlor, and left him there, while I 
staid in my room as long as I dared. 

By the time we reached the bridge, Angus, Win- 
nie, and Miss Arnold had passed it, and we could 
see them holding a consultation by the boat's side. 
Winnie was the first to discover us, and to present 
me to her fiiend ; and in five minutes time we were 
gliding down the riyer. 

Angus had not inaptly styled the night " glori- 
ous." 

The heavens were all one arch of blue, studded 
with pale 8tars>-the water, one sheet of reflected 
wavy light. 

TiU now, I had scarcely raised my eyes to Julia's 
fece. Its exceeding beauty awed me, while my 
pulses thrilled with pleasure; and I was ready 
with Winnie, to render it homage. Her bonnet 
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liad fidlen backward, and masses of black bair 
alone, shaded her fiur brow — the fioizest I had ever 
seen. 

One white round arm lay oyer the side of the 
boat, ' around which the bright water rippled, as 
we sailed down with the current. 

Mr. Armstrong, and Angus, as thej rested on 
their oars, watched her face, while Winnie was 
absorbed in the moonlight; this left me at liber^ 
to scan the group. 

In the young pastor's eyes, his '^thoughts lay 
clear ;" and I could see that he regarded the mo- 
tionless figure before him, as a beautiful creation — 
a something to be admired, and wondered at^ for 
its perfectness; but when she spoke, he turned 
away with an expression of disappointment that 
seemed almost like sorrow : — ^and this was repeated 
many times. 

Angus sat carelessly regarding her, evidently 
criticising every feature, his countenance indicative 
now of iLtial kdmiration, now of undiaguisedoon. 
tempt ; changing from one to the other with van* 
ous shades of each, at every position or expression 
of Winnie's divinity. 

It was very rude of him, but as Miss Arnold 
was not in the least disconcerted by it, I began to 
think with Winnie, that her's must be an exalted 
nature to attain to such a state of unconsciousness. 

Half a mile further down, the stream broadened ; 
a green isknd-grove of pines and hemlocks, lying 
in the midst. Every dip of the oars, as we pro* 
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ceeded, broke through the surfiice of glittering, 
liquid light) seeming to let the rays down deeper, 
where the water was dark and 8tiU« 

Ab we neared the narrow islet, Angos, dropping 
his oar, sprang upon the sandy beach ; and Mr. 
Armstrong following, the bows of the boat were 
lifted upon the shore, the keel grating harshly in 
the sand* 

''Where can Winnie be?" exclaimed Miss 
Arnold, with a countenance indicatiye of extreme 
anxiety, as Angus handed her from the boat. 

Winnie sprang out as the boat touched the shore, 
and no one noticed the direction she took. 

''Let us go in search of her," she continued, 
raising a pair of handsome, pleading eyes to his. 

" Very well, I am willing, if you will go with me." 

There was a peculiar expression on his face as 
he emphasized the last words, that explained some 
things I had not understood before. 

We found the main path, leading nearly in a 
straight direction to the southern extremity of the 
island, and went on slowly, Angus and Miss 
Arnold leading the way. 

The rapidity with which the last-named person- 
age's anxiety subsided, was quite surprising; she 
chatted, and laughed, not loudly, it is true, but, 
fashionably, apparently endeavoring to render her- 
self agreeable ; which was, indeed, highly com- 
mendable, for it often happens in this imperfect 
state of existence, that dissimilar natures in juxta- 
position, rub and jar. 
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But Julia's forte lay in expression — speecli was 
altogether superflaous; and accidentally overhear- 
ing portions of the conversation, I began to feel 
this, very much as Mr. Armstrong had, before me. 

Angus was particularly gallant, listening atten- 
tively to her many remarks, and rendering all the 
assistance in his power, where a rock was to be 
passed, or a stump avoided. 

^'I don't see that we are accomplishing any 
thing," said Mr. Armstrong, after a long silence. 

" Why can't we take another path ?" 

We were close by another, running at right 
angles with this, and turning into it^ soon emerged 
£rom the blended shadows, and stood on the western 
strand, where flat rocks extended far out into the 
stream, whose channel at this point was wide and 
shallow. 

" It is just the place to look for her," and as I 
thus thought aloud, the sound of an oar plashing 
in the water, caused us both to advance a step or 
two, and listen. 

At this moment, a boat rounded to the pebbly 
beach above us, and Winnie, like fair Ellen Douglas, 
paused 

"With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent^ 
And locks flung back and lips apart^ 
like monument of Grecian art. 
In listening mood she seemed to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand." 

After assuring herself apparently, that there was 

4* 
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no one within hearing distanoe, she dropped her 
oar, and springing over the side of the boat, stood 
a moment, as if in doubt how to prevent it from 
floating away. First, she tried to draw it upon the 
shore, as Angus and Mr. Armstrong had done ; 
but finding her strength insufficient, she re-entered 
it, and rowing further up the stream, where the 
bank descended abruptlj, succeeded in fSeistening 
it to a tree, with a bit of rope that lay coiled up 
near the stem. 

'' Well done I" whispered Mr. Armstrong, as we 
stepped back among the trees, where we could still 
observe her, as cautiously advancing near the place 
where we had been standing, she went on from one 
flat rock to another, till the last was gained. 

The place was beautiful enough for a mermaid's 
haunt ; and as Winnie lay with her ear close to the 
bubbling water, one might have fancied her just 
risen from caverns under the waves, still lingering 
to catch the harmony of myriad voices calling her 
back, or glimpses of white hands beckoning plead- 
ingly* 

" I am afraid our Undine yonder, will take cold," 
said Mr. Armstrong, solicitously; '* so, if you please, 
I will leave her in your care, while I go to find the 
rest of our party." 

" Oh, Edie I do, do put your head down here," 
and Winnie rose to give me her place when she 
found that I was standing beside her. 

" Could Poe ever have written ' Annabal Lee* 
away from the sound of such a stream ?" and as I 
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took the place assigned me, she seated herself by 
my side, soffly repeating : 

'"It was muij and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea. 
That a maiden lived whom yoa may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 
And thiB maiden, she lived with no other thongfafc 
Than to loye^ and be loved by me. 



« 



'I was a child, and she was a ohild. 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than love^ 
I and my Annabel Lee, 

With a love that the winged seraphs of Heaven 
Coveted her and ma 



** 'And this was the reason, that long ago^ 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 

"/But our love was stronger far than the love 
Of those who were older than we^ 
Of many lar wiser than we: . 
But neither the angels in Heaven above^ 
Nor the demons down under the sea» 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

" 'For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreamt 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the stars liever rise, but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
And so all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride^ 
In her sepulcher by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.' *' 
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'* Perhaps it was written by tlie side of the 
^sounding sea,' Winnie; isn't there more inspira- 
tion in billows than in ripples ?" 

"Perhaps a wilder inspiration for those who 
revel in winds, and darkness, and tempest; bat 
give me the gentler poet, who can hear spirit* 
voices in these ripples — ^whose heart grows holy 
under the inflaence of such a night as this !" 

" Angus would call you sentimental." 

" I am not one whit more so than he, though he 
will not acknowledge it." 

" Oh, Winnie, how wet your dress is ! and only 
see how the water washes up on the rock where 
you are sitting ! 

" What will Angus say ? Mr. Armstrong lefk 
me to take charge of you, and we ought to have 
gone fix>m here long ago. Where is your bon- 
net?" 

" Oh 1 I don't know — ^in the boat, perhaps." 

" Come, Winnie 1" 

"Oh, Edie, do sit down and enjoy yourself I 
My dress is n't very wet, and what do you suppose 
I care for Mr. Armstrong ?" 

"But I care for you, and you will certainly 
catch cold; besides, they will come back soon, 
and we must n't be seen sitting here." 

"Just like you, Edie I how can you worry 
about every thing they will say; they have no 
right to dictate to you! I should die if I 
could never speak, nor laugh, nor breathe, with- 
out consulting other people I so as I intend to 
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ait Here till they come, jou had better do the 
same." 

"Tom can do as you choose." I was getting 
quite in earnest ; but suddenly remembering Win- 
nie's peculiarities, and particularly her unwilling- 
ness to be controlled except by love, I checked the 
reproving words that rose to my lips, and by dint 
of persuasion succeeded in leading her back to the 
patii just before Mr. Armstrong came up with 
Angus and Miss Arnold. 

"Well, well I Miss Winnie," exclaimed her 
brother, " I rather think we shall have you row 
home for us, after giving us all this trouble I Here 
Miss Arnold and I have been searching for the 
last hour all over the island, and were about giv- 
ing up in despair when Mr. Armstrong came across 
us." 

" How terribly exhausted you do look, my poor 
brother 1" And Winnie brought water fix)m the 
brook in the hollow of her hand " to refiresh him," 
she said. 

" Where did you find them ?" I asked of Mr. 
Armstrong, who stood quietly regarding the scene. 

" On the shore where we left' the boat, lament- 
ing either its loss or ours." 

" Oh I it was your loss far more than that of the 
boat that we regretted," interrupted Miss Arnold, 
speaking earnestly. 

Supposing her to be jesting, I was about to 
reply, when a glance at her countenance assured 
me that she was entirely guiltless of any such in- 
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tention. If honesty had been an aocompaniment 
of this obtuseness, I could have forgiven her ; but 
when I saw her solicitous for Winnie only to gain 
the brother's regard, the wonderfol beauty that 
had so thrilled me, faded, and &ded, till hers 
seemed the most common-place &ce in existence. 

As I turned away — ^for I had been intently re- 
garding her, unconscious of having attracted atten- 
tion by so doing — ^Angus shrugged his shoulders, 
and, with elevated eyebrows, hummed snatches of 
a song ; while Mr. Armstrong, with folded arms, 
stood gazing down the river, looking troubled and 
uncomfortable. 

His was a peculiarly sensitive nature, sympa- 
thizing perhaps too keenly with others. In this 
case he might have spared himself; for Miss Ar- 
nold never saw any glances but those of admira- 
tion, being gifted to an uncommon degree with a 
species of second sight that views one queen 
and many subjects every where. 

All the way home, Winnie and Julia sang boat- 
songs, with full, rich choruses, the oars keeping 
time as they dipped below or flashed above the 
sur&ce of the lake-like river. 

After a time the stream grew narrower, and we 
landed where trees overarched it. 

" And so ends our * Midsummer Night's Dream 1' " 
sighed Winnie. 

"How queer it is of her to call this a midsum- 
mer night I" exclaimed Miss Arnold, directly ad- 
dressing me for the first time. 
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'< But the dear child is so enthusiastic,'' she added 
in a louder tone, " that her sweet thoughts manifest 
themselves at all times I" 

'^ Who is it at the seminary that is so attractive ?" 
I asked of Angus as we walked home together, 
leaving Mr. Armstrong to accompany Julia and 
Winnie. 

'' Miss Arnold," was the ready reply. 

'' But I am really in earnest, Angus, can't you 
teUme?" 

"/think I am perfectly devotional in my man- 
ner toward Miss Arnold — ^and you 're a queer girl 
not to see it." 

" Well, I '11 take your word for it, if you '11 tell 
me the name of the one there whom you esteem^^ 

" I 've told you once, and you did n't believe 
me ; so select for yourself when you see them aU." 



vm. 



**Battboa and I hare shaken handi, 
Tin growing wlntan laj me low; 
Mj pirths are In the fields I know, 
And thine in nndlaooTered lands." 

TiRinnMnr. 



It was the evening before my leaving home, and 
entering npon an untried sphere of action. In one 
comer of the room, stood my trunk packed for the 
morrow's journey, with my traveling-dress folded 
on the cover. 

Till now, I had been busy selecting ''last 
things" — ^placing books in the satchel, and arrang- 
ing articles that were to remain; but as twilight 
came on apace, I went up to my attic chamber to 
watch the shadows as they crept downward through 
the branches of the pines. 

Gradually my thoughts went back to the time 
when I first sat in this arm-chair with one great 
sorrow haunting me, and filling every thought 
Life was then an almost intolerable burden ; but as 
time silently wore away the edge of my grief, I had 
come to cling to existence, and to look eagerly for- 
ward to its fimcied joys. 

Sitting thus, envcdoped in the duskish shade, 
past scenes came thronging thickly about me, till 
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the present was forgotten, or reckoned anticipated 
future whicli might never be realized. 

Now, in a pleasant parlor looking out upon a 
smooth wide lawn, I sat on my Other's knee while 
he talked of an aogel-mother beyond the skies, and 
said his ''little Edith must be. very good, and some 
day she would go there too." 

Then I clapped my hands in delight, and said, 

"Let us go now fether — mother will be oh so 
glad to have us come T' 

But he did not reply, and only put me down 
from his knee, looking so sadly all the while, that 
I cried after he went out thinking I was not good 
enough to live up above the clouds where she had 
gone. 

Then it was winter ; and as I saw playmate Wil- 
lie coming up the lawn, I ran for my cloak to take 
another ride on his sled that always went so 
smoothly over the snow-drifts. But Willie had 
not brought his sled this time ; — ^he was going to 
school a hundred miles away, and had come to bid 
me good-by. He looked as if he wanted to cry 
when he told me of this, and I was quite heart- 
broken for two days after he went away. 

Again summer came ; and with my governess I 
took pleasant walks along woody paths where wild 
flowers grew in abundance, bringing back whole 
handsftil of soft mosses to carpet dolly's seat in 
the arbor^ where I studied under shadow of the 
grape-vines, when the days were warm and clear. 

So many summers and winters went by with 
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little cliange, except that as I grew older dolly was 
forgotten, and left on her mossy seat in the arbor, 
till the rain spoiled all her beauty ; and I when 
alone made friends of books, and after a time, of 
two girls near my own age, whose father came to 
live at a beautiftil place the other side of our 
lawn. 

Then came a time when a hush pervaded every 
room in the house ; when the servants went aboat 
noiselessly speaking in subdued tones, and I 
watched day and night by the sick-bed, till my 
father slept the " sleep that knows no waking." 

There, with its lawn sloping smoothly downward 
to the woodland, stood the home I had called mine 
for many years. Was it all a dream — ^this thought 
that he had passed forever from my sight ? or was 
he still a dweller there, awaiting his daughter's re* 
turn after long months of absence? 

Even now, he seemed near me — so near that I 
yearned to call him by name— to rend the vaD sep- 
arating the visible from the unseen. 

Oh longing heart 1 he has passed forever from 
thy love I A silent dweller near the threshold of 
that home, his spirit treads in paths of " undiscov- 
ered lands." 

A footstep slowly ascended the stairs — b, ray of 
light glanced through the key-hole — ^and in a mo- 
ment Mrs. Newell entered. As I rose from my 
chair, she started, and dropped her lamp, which 
was suddenly extinguished. 

" It 's only I, Mrs. Newell," I exclaimed, quickly, 
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perceiving that I had frightened my good friend, 
who was groping in the dark to find the door. 

" Why, dear Miss Edith I I might have known 
that no one but you would sit up here in this lone- 
some room, but I really thought it was a ghost I I 
believe I am growing nervous in my old age 1" 

Long after good Mrs. Newell was asleep that 
night, I lay thinking over my useless life, wishing 
I might by some noble deed redeem the past ; thus 
planning a way of establishing a righteousness of 
my own. 

I had yet to learn that life is made up of many 
sorrows, and sore trials, and petty troubles far more 
difficult to be borne ; and that till human will is 
subdued, and the cross borne daily, there can be no 
happiness resulting from a sense of right doing. 



IX. 

**BoinetlmM at % gUnoe fhoa Jadgert well; yean eonld add Utile to tlij 
knowledge: 
"When charity gloweth on the cheek, or malloe Is lowering In the eye.** 

PaoTSBUAL FBiLoaoraT. 

The summer term of tbe seminary commenced 
a week before our leaving home; and as we ar- 
rived in school hours, there was abundance of time 
in which to unpack our trunks, before Winnie's 
friends knew that she was in the house. As we 
were unfolding our dresses, and sorting out school- 
books, Mrs. Talcott came up from the school-room, 
and stood for a moment after the introduction to 
inquire after Winnie's father and brother, then 
quietly glided away. 

" How do you like her ?" asked Winnie, closing 
the door. 

" Not very well just now : perhaps I shall 
change my mind after seeing more of her." 

Winnie laughed. 

" There is n't very much of her, to be sure ; but 
you wiU love her little self as well as I do before 
long." 

" She is too dignified and precise, somehow, for 
her size ; and that is much too small for a teacher." 
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*Ohl is that aU?" 

At this moment a dozen feet came tramping up 
stairs, and a voice at the door called out, 

" Winnie Holmes, I want to see you 1" 

" Come in, then," was the reply. 

" I can't," said the voice at the keyhole ; " it 's 
against the rules this term." 

Forthwith Winnie jumped up, scattering a lap- 
ful of books and papers she was arranging, and I 
saw nothing more of her for the next half hour. 

In the hall, many voices clamored, blending in 
perfect jargon. '' Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and Cappadocia, in Pon- 
tus and Asia," could scarcely have excelled these 
in variety of sound. At intervals, short and few 
though they were, I could distinguish Miss Ar- 
nold's voice, and hoped in my heart that her love' 
for Angus Holmes' sister was as sincere as her 
words seemed to express. 

" Young ladies I" said a voice from the stairs, 
and the sUence that succeeded was complete as it 
was instantaneous, " I wish you all to go to your 
own rooms." 

In a moment, half a dozen doors opened and 
closed again ; and in the stillness I heard Winnie, 
with her hand on the knob of ours, asking if Miss 
Arnold and Miss Bussell could come into her room 
for a few moments. 

The reply did not reach my ears ; but in a mo- 
ment she came in, followed by the queenly figure 
of Miss Arnold, who gave me a cold hand and a 
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condescending smile, immediately appiGpnating 
the only nnoccupied chair in the room. 

'« This is Eittie Bussell, Edie," said Winnie, on* 
ceremoniously bringing forward a young girl who 
had entered in Miss Arnold's shadow. 

Eittie extended her hand shyly, stealing quick 
glances at me from under her long lashes, then re- 
treated to the other side of Winnie, who, seating 
herself on the bed, made numerous inquiries after 
Grey and J^sie, who had not yet returned. 

Miss Arnold told all she knew about them, which 
was yeiy litde, and Eattie seemed to have taken 
upon herself a vow of silence ; but Winnie, who 
never allowed conversation to flag, found out all 
the new rules, the studies each one had taken, what 
lectures they were to attend, and whether they had 
had a reception-evening yet; till at length. Miss 
Arnold excused herself on the plea of having a 
composition to write, and left Kittie alone with 
us. 

At first, she sat very still, watching Winnie as 
she gathered up her scattered books and placed 
them in a desk by the window, then suddenly rose, 
and taking the chair Miss Arnold had left, seated 
herself in it, near our industrious friend, to whom 
she spoke in a low tone, evidently laboring under 
great restraint 

But as I busied myself with, my dresses in the 
closet, passing back and forth to my trunk in the 
middle of the room, Eittie began to converse more 
fieely ; till before the tea-bell rang, I was laughing 
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"with Winnie at her ludidonB descriptions, and 
Immorons remarks. 

As we sat at the long table in the dining-room, 
cnrions eyes met mine in erery direction; some 
glancing covertlj, some with imflinching boldness. 

Winnie was engaged in conversation with Mrs. 
Talcott, when the door opened, and a slender, lame 
girl entered, passing along to a seat opposite mine, 
at the farther end of the table. 

"How do you do, Emmy?" exclaimed Winnie, 
rising as soon as she perceived her, and warmly 
grasping the thin fingers that lay passive in her 
hand. 

" Very well," was the curt reply; and Winnie 
resumed her conversation with Mrs. Talcott 

This then, must be the Emily Arnold, of whom 
I had heard. What a pity that she should be so 
lame 1 But she need not be so uncourteous in her 
manners too I I judged her from those two coldly 
spoken words. 

After tea, we overtook her in the hall, and 
Winnie detaining her to introduce me, asked pleaa- 
antiy, 

" Where were you, Emmy, when I was talking 
with the other girls this afternoon ?" 

" In my room," was the brief reply. 

"But did n*t you care about seeing me?" 

" There were plenty of others who wanted to see 
you more." 

" Oh Emmy ! you think ever so much of me, if 
you would only acknowledge it I" 
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" Please let me go I" and the lame girl impa- 
tientlj sliook off the fiiendlj hand that lay on her 
shoulder. 

'* Just what you might expect firom that cross 
thing I" said a tall, briUiant-looking girl who stood 
listening to the conversation. '' I have learned to 
let her alone 1" 

" I wonder if you would n't be cross, Miss Hay- 
ward," said Kittie Bussell, passing us, " if you were 
slighted, and not only that^ but taunted from morn- 
ing till night, as she has been ?" 

The one thus addressed smiled contemptuously 
as Eittie ran np stairs to find the wayward girl, 
who submitted to no influence but hers. 

" Now, Emmy dear," we heard Kittie saying, as 
we passed their half-opened door, "do go and 
speak to Winnie and her friend. I love you, and 
so they all would, except that hateful Louise Hay- 
ward, if you would only let them." 

But Emily sat with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes ; and as we went on to our room we heard 
nothing more of the conversation. 

The next morning, seated side by side at our 
desks in the school-room, Winnie and I studied 
the same lessons, glancing now and then through 
the open window at the large garden beyond, 
bright with summer flowers of every hue. 

There was an arbor at the ftirdier extremily, 
that reminded me of the grape-vines, and dolly, 
and the soft mosses at that dear old home ; and so 
wandering back into the past as I had often done 
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before, present duties were forgotten till classes 
were called to the recitation-rooms. 

Bat Mrs. Talcott in a kindly manner excused 
my imperfect lesson, and, as Winnie had predicted, 
my heart began to warm toward our little teacher. 

Inwardly resolving to live henceforth in the 
present, the minutes passed too quickly, and the 
hour for dismissal came before I was prepared 
for it. 

It was composition-day ; and each one, as she 
entered the school-room after dinner, placed her 
folded sheet on Mrs. Talcott's desk. 

The first read was Kittie Bussell's : — sparkling; 
original, and brief, like herself. Then came Miss 
Arnold's; and I blushed for her, at the flimsy, 
wordy, meaningless thing she had offered. It was 
beneath criticism; and Mrs. Talcott laid it aside 
without comment. 

Afterward followed several others, possessing 
much merit, but no particular interest for me, 
unacquainted as I was with the writers. 

Emily Arnold's had been reserved till the last; 
and, as Mrs. Talcott read, I marveled that the cold, 
sullen cripple could find such words with which to 
clothe the weird fancies of her brain. 

Throughout the whole, an invincible power held 
the listener with an iron hand ; forcing the convic- 
tion that upon perishable paper a master-spirit had 
stamped itself — ^a spirit whose essence was superior 
to decay. 

Involuntarily my eyes sought the pale, pinched 

5 
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features of the cripple; but so hidden firom the 
world was that inner life, with its deep fountains 
of joj, that one might not guess its exif^tence bj 
any outward token. 

"As this is reception-evening," said Mrs. Talcott, 
rising, " the young ladies will now prepare their 
lessons for to-morrow. I shall appoint no moni- 
tress for this hour," she continued, "as I trust 
each one with a high sense of responsibility will 
shape her course of conduct as conscience may 
direct ; remembering that an Unseen Presence is 
here, and that for every wasted moment an accoimt 
must be rendered." 

As she passed out of the room, Miss Hay ward 
lose, and seated herself by the vacant desk. 

" Young ladies," she began, in successful imita- 
tion of Mrs. Talcott's tone and manner, "as this is 
reception-evening, you will, as soon as your books 
are laid aside, proceed to adorn yourselves in your 
usual becoming manner, as conscience will direct. 
We are expecting several eligible gentlemen to 
grace our parlors with their visible presence ; one 
of whom, in pursuance of a course of medicine, 
has made many and laudable attempts to bind 
with sundry silken cords the unwilling a£fections 
of one in our midst, whose name can not be men- . 
tioned with impunity." 

Here she glanced at Emily; and Eattie, who 
was sitting beside her, understanding the allusion 
coupled with an expression of scorn, sprang to her 
feeL 
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''Miss Hajward," she exclaimed, firmly, with 
flashing ejes, whose glance was returned by one 
of indifference, " if you say another word, I shall 
inform Mrs. Talcott I" 

''Do, if you please, dear; and will you, at the 
same time, be sa good as to present my compli* 
ments, and say that her presence would be highly 
desirable ?" 

Before the last word was uttered, Kittie dashed 
impulsively fix)m the room. Miss Hayward re- 
tained her seat, until, after a lapse of several mo- 
ments, in which all studied silently, Mrs. Talcott 
returned with Kittie, remaining at the desk without 
speaking till the close of study-houn 

" The young ladies, with the exception of Miss 
Hayward and Miss Bussell, can be excused," she 
said, as the clock struck five ; and we passed out 
in silence, escaping speedily to the upper hall, and 
thence to our several rooms. Three or four, how- 
ever, paused near the attic stairs, conversing in 
low, mysterious tones, till the ringing of the tea- 
beU, an hour aflerward, sent them in different 
directions to dispose of books and slates, and to 
arrange disordered locks. 

On our way to the dining-room we met Kittie, 
just coming from the school-room, who, with very 
wet lashes, and a sob in her voice, detained Win- 
nie a moment on the stairs. 

The hour next succeeding was a quiet, though 
very busy one. In the several rooms, blinds were 
thrown wide open, curtains looped far back, and 
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mirrors so adjusted as to catcH every ray of light. 
Across the beds, or on adjoining chairs, lay dresses, 
and ribbons, and immaculate collars. School-books 
lay on school-aprons, and cords and tassels dangled 
oyer little gaiters with tangled strings, and slippers, 
standing in pairs beside the bed, were displaced by 
impatient hands or hnnying feet 

Miss Arnold, with two or three others of the 
older ones, made an early toilet, and descended to 
the parlor, whence through the careftdly-closed 
doors, some strains of a new duet or difficult 
instrumental piece floated through the halls, till 
suddenly silenced by the first ringing of the bell. 
Above stairs, curious eyes peered over the bannis- 
ters, and listeners in double-gowns ceased their 
whispered consultations, and held their breath to 
catch the name, or tone of voice, as Bridget opened 
the door. 

Presendy we heard her busy feet ascending the 
stairs, and Winnie rushed out into the hall. 

" Miss Brewster and Miss Holmes are wanting 
below," she said, as she saw Winnie's expectant 
£ace. 

" Who is it, Bridget ?" 

"A gentleman who has n't been here latterly, 
Miss ; he would n't give me his name." 

" It 's Gus, of course I" exclaimed Winnie, rush- 
ing in after me. 

"Come, quick, Edie, before all the others go 
doT^n I" 

So saying, she half dragged me to the door, and 
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ran down first, while I followed more leisurely, 
assured of the correctness of her supposition by the 
joyous sounds proceeding from the parlor. 

" Where is Miss Arnold ?" Angus asked, after 
a long conversation with us, who, although we 
had been absent from home but two days, had 
very much to say. 

"She and Miss Shelton were practicing duets 
when you came," said Winnie. " Shall I call them 
both ?" 

"K you please." 

Away she went, through the back parlor, and 
across the hall to the school-room, and in two or 
three minutes we heard her ascending the stairs. 

The Miss Shelton of whom she spoke had at- 
tracted me at first by the gentleness of her de- 
meanor, and the sincerity of her heart, shining 
through every action, and word, and expression. 
I saw afterward that among strangers she usually 
passed unnoticed, and that those who loved her 
best never called her beautiful; but to me her 
face seemed holy — ^it was one that brought tears to 
my eyes as I gazed on it. 

titad I then known that she was a Christian — 
sinful by nature, and frail as we all, yet sanctified 
by grace — there would have been a " great gulf" 
between us, and I should never have dared to be- 
come intimate with her. But I thought hers only 
a noble nature, and tried to elevate my own to it ; 
checking resentful feelings, and cultivating kindly 
ones, yet failing to accomplish what I most de- 
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sired. I had yet to learn that my own strength 
was weakness. 

Winnie came suddenly tripping into the room 
with her two friends, while I was describing to 
Angus the one he had never seen. 

On a low ottoman in the back parlor sat Enuly 
Arnold, near her best friend, Kittie; but so si- 
lently were they conversing, that for a long time 
no one seemed aware of their presence. 

'* Will you sing for me, Miss Arnold ?" askpd 
Angus, glancing toward the open piano, from 
which Julia, in her hasty flight, had forgotten to 
remove her music. 

" I am quite out of practice," was the would-be 
timid answer. 

'^ I thought I heard the piano as I came in," said 
Angus, carelessly. 

" It might have been some of the younger schol- 
ars," was the unblushing reply. 

Julia played elegantly, but would never ac- 
knowledge that she spent any time in practicing. 
She evidently expected Angus to make a second 
request — ^it was her habit to yield gracefully when 
thus soHcited ; but I knew the one she had to deal 
with &r better than she, and was not, like her, 
surprised when he turned to Miss Shelton, who 
seemed deeply pained at Julia's falsehood, so com- 
plaisantly uttered. 

As she seated herself at the piano without hesi- 
tation, I noticed that her fingers trembled in run- 
ning over the keys, and there was a slight quivering 
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in her voice when she commenced the song before 
her; but the momentary embarrassment passed 
oSf and she sang several pieces, at Angus' request^ 
in a soft, musical voice, while Julia sat nerv- 
ously tapping her delicately-slippered foot on the 
carpet 

She had lost a fine opportunity for displaying 
her powers that evening. 

Soon other callers entered, and Angus left US| 
and passed from one to another among the differ* 
ent groups scattered about the room. At almost 
every turn he encountered Mrs. Talcott, with 
whom he appeared to be a fiivorite ; and her usual 
precision seemed to vanish when engaged in con- 
versation with him. 

As we were thus left alone for a few momentSi 
Winnie told me of Elittie's penitent acknowledg- 
ment on the stairs. 

'^ She is so changed since last summer I" Winnie 
began. 

'^ Then, she did so love to tease the girls — and 
when Mrs. Talcott reproved her she would be very 
angry ; but now she is so much gentler, and really 
seems trying to control her temper. She says she 
knew it was wrong to take any notice of what 
Louise Hayward said — ^though she is a provoking 
girl I — ^and that she meant to ask her forgiveness 
for being so hasty ; and that is n't Eat Bussell at 
all I She must have taken lessons of Mary Shelton 
a long time to reach such a degree of perfection I 
But where are Louise and Kittie?" she asked, 
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looking about the room ; " I have n't seen them 
this evening." 

" Miss Hayward has not yet made her appear- 
ance," I answered, "but Kittie is sitting in the 
back parlor, where she has been a long time." 

" Let 's go and talk with them," said "Winnie, 
rising. " The gentleman in this room are so dull, 
it makes me sleepy to look at them." 

Accordingly we went through into the back 
parlor, where, near the low ottoman, Angus sat, 
so engaged in conversation with Emily, that he 
was not aware of our presence till Winnie laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

"Ah, Emmyl naughty girl 1" she said; "why 
could n't you take some of those stupid ones, and 
leave us our brother ?" 

But Emily's animation all passed away as we 
entered, leaving only the old, sullen mood, that 
seldom vented itself in words ; so Kittie answered 
for her. 

"Was n't he, too, stupid till he came here? 
Let us exert our powers over him a little while 
longer, then you can take him, and send us an- 
other." 

Promising to make a wise selection, we left 
them, and passed through the haU to the front 
door. It was a dark evening, but the stars were 
bright; and we stood a long time by the great 
pillars of the piazza, watching them as they twin- 
kled afar off, seeming more and more distant the 
longer we gazed. Silently we each acknowledged 
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the gentle inflaence of the night, feeling a sense of 
liberty in the free air, where kindred spirits need 
not speak in order to hold intercourse. 

"Within, Julia played and sang bewitchingly to 
two or three entranced admirers ; but the one she 
sought most to please was so absorbed in con- 
versation with her crippled, despised sister, that 
his favorite songs failed to draw from him an ad- 
miring smile or a word of praise. 

As the evening advanced, the callers one by one 
took their leave, Angus remaining till the last 

I bade him good-night, and, as Winnie had some 
last words to say, lingered, waiting for her at the 
head of the stairs. Standing thus in the darkness 
— ^for the hall lamp had been extinguished — I 
heard the school room door open and close again ; 
and two figures, conversing in low tones, slowly 
ascended the stair-case, passing close by without 
perceiving me. The first voice, which I recognized 
as Miss Hayward's, inquired, 

" Was he particularly attentive to Em this eve- 
ning?" 

" Yes I" — ^I knew Julia Arnold's tone at once — 
" he thinks to tease me by appearing devoted to 
her." 

" Then you have actually refused him, Jule ?" 

" Of course I have 1 I was at their house this 
vacation, and found out all about them. His 
father is* a poor, feeble, old minister ; and even if 
he should die soon, his possessions would n't be of 
vast benefit to his children I" 
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I had heard enough! My &oe burned with 
indignation ; but I kept m j stand till they entered 
their room, thinking whether or not it would be 
best to tell Winnie of the conversation. K thej 
had been aware of my presence, I should not have 
hesitated to confront Julia, and accuse her of fiilse- 
hood ; but as it was, I prudently determined to 
say nothing at present. Miss Hay ward, contrary 
to Julia's expectation, kept the secret ; and, after 
a week or two, my wrath in a measure eflfervesced. 



5* 



Jol* 



**0, how thlB spring of lore resembleth 
The unoertftln gloiy of an April day; 
Which now shows all the beaaty of the sua, 
And by-and-by a cload takes all away.** 

Two GniTLnasr or Yibova. 

On pleasant days, we took long walks after 
school, Mrs. Talcott usually accompanying us. 
Sometimes we passed through narrow lanes and 
dusty back-streets, where noisy children made 
arithmetical calculations on our numbers, to a 
lonely road that stretched before us, without curve, 
or angle the most obtuse, as far as the eye could 
reach, to fields, and gardens, and cotts^ges, and 
innumerable things beyond, beheld in imagina- 
tion, which alone traversed the distance, too great 
for the most indefatigable feet 

Sometimes we visited botanical gardens, and 
came home laden with spoil for the morrow's 
analysis ; or climbed the steep hill in the suburbs 
of the city, to gather the treasures of sweet wild- 
flowers giiwing along its sides. 

This afternoon, a sudden shower had left un- 
paved walks muddy : so our course lay through 
quiet, pleasant streets near the heart of the city, 
where old mansions, dark with evergreen shadows 
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and damp with mold, retreated in antiquated 
pride from the bright, brick tenements, springing 
Tip every where about them, like fabled monsters, 
in a night. 

From one of these ancient buildings a tall man 
emerged suddenly, and coming down the path 
bordered on either side with rank rows of box, 
opened the gate just as Winnie and I passed it. 

Turning into a narrow street in order to avoid a 
class of medical students who were coming from 
recitation, this same tall man appeared on the op- 
posite side of the way ; and as we were entering 
the seminary grounds, he met us, respectfully lift- 
ing his hat to Mrs. Talcott, who returned the salu- 
tation with dignified coldness. 

"That gentleman appears to take particular 
interest in Mrs. Talcott ; do you know him ?" I 
inquired of Winnie, who hesitated, then answered, 
evasively, 

"It is some one who has called here once, I 
think — ^yes — ^it was some time ago — quite a long 
time. Some of Mrs. Talcott's friends introduced 
him, I believe." 

"A palliating circumstance, surely I" I said. 
" Can't you frame another excuse for him ?" 

" Eidiculous, Edie I as if you thought I knew or 
cared any thing about that man I" said Winnie, in 
a petulant tone, that revealed to me quite clearly 
her present state of mind. 

" Why have n't you told me before ? I really 
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had n't tbe slightest idea of any thing of the sort 
till just now." 

" Told you what ? I don't know what I 've 
done to make you tease me in this way 1" 

"Now, Winnie, don't get angry — ^let me ex- 
plain. 

" I asked you first the name of a certain gentle- 
man — ^a stranger to me, whom we accidentally met 
in the street; and thereupon you proceeded to 
make a most uncalled-for disclosure, that, as a 
matter of course, led me to inquire why I had not 
been informed on certain points before. Then—" 

" Stop, stop, Edie 1 When we get to our room 
you may ask as many questions as you please, and 
I '11 promise to answer them all, dutifiiUy ; but," 
Winnie added, in a whisper, "Mrs. Talcott may 
overhear us now, and call us to account" 

This was an entirely groundless supposition, as 
Mrs. Talcott and all the scholars had left us stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairs : moreover, we could 
not, by any possible construction, be accused of 
conspiracy against the interests of any person or 
persons ; but as a quietus to Winnie's fears, I held 
my peace till protected by the four walls of our 
own room, which she reached first. 

"A letter from home I" she eagerly exclaimed, 
tearing open a small white envelope that lay on 
the bureau. 

" It is from Emily — ^to both of us : shall I read 
it aloud?" 

"Not tiU after tea; the bell is ringing now," 
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said I, laying aside my bonnet, and opening the 
door. 

''Oh, Edie, don't go yetl waitl" And she 
caught my dress, with such a look and tone of 
distress, that I inquired, 

" What is the matter ? Has Emily written any 
thing so alarming ?'' 

" No, no ; but I want to read it now. If you 
will go, do ask Mrs. Talcott to excuse me I" 

" I shall do no such thing 1 If you are a sensi- 
ble girl, put the letter in your pocket, and come 
down to tea before you get a dilatory mark." 

I did not wait to see whether she was angry or 
not ; but pulling my dress from her grasp, went 
on to the dining-room, wondering how she could 
be so childish I I used rather, to. pride myself on 
my power of self-control ; and it was to me a mat- 
ter of surprise that aU could not command them- 
selves when they chose. Perhaps I forgot where 
I failed : as it was, I often made myself miserable 
in vain attempts to conform others to my standard ; 
making very slight allowance, if any, for pecu- 
liarities of temperament and disposition, varying 
widely both by nature and education. I forgot,, 
too— or, perhaps, did not choose to remember — . 
that Winnie, though nearly as old as I, wa^ the 
youngest of the family ; — of delicate physical or- 
ganization, and rapidly-developing mental facul- 
ties ; — ^petted by all the household ;^-watched over 
and guarded to an extent that precluded necessity 
for strict self-watchfulness. 
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Therefore, wben left to herself it was no wonder 
tlxat she often seemed lacking in many of the es* 
sentials of a well-formed character. Quick to take 
offense at^astily spoken words, she was also quick 
in asking forgiveness, and in grieving over her 
many faults: while to me, from childhood left 
much to myself, naturally wilUuli and possessing 
no degree of passiveness, it had never occurred 
that there could be any virtue in overlooking 
faults in others that I had not the power to cor- 
rect ; and to ask pardon for errors or misdemean- 
ors formed no part of my creed. 

After tea, Winnie, who had taken my advice, 
came running up stairs behind me. 

" Let 's go out to the arbor," she said ; " it 's so 
warm here I can't read my. letter aloud." 

" You can read it to yourself, then 1" I answered, 
surlily ; for there was a disposition on my part to 
manifest displeasure at her former childishness. 

" Very well 1" said Winnie ; and shutting the 
door in an unmistakable manner, ^he went to the 
arbor alone ; while I piuiisbed myself fiu: more 
than any one else, by determining not to read the 
letter immediately, when she should bring it to 
me, as I had no doubt she would. 

Nor was I disappointed ; for in a few minutes 
she returned, and laying the coveted sheet in my 
lap, penitently asked me to forget that she had 
been so naughty. But a something — ^perhaps it 
was conscience — told me that she was not the only 
one who had need to ask forgiveness for past of- 
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fenses ; and a something that was not conscience 
Tose up against self-abasement. So I answered to 
the effect that, though the person toward whom an 
error had been committed might overlook it, it 
was not always best for the offender to do so: 
which, in the abstract, might have been considered 
passable logic, and had better have been reserved 
for some more important occasion. 

But as my little room-mate's grief was genuine, 
and her tears none of the crocodile order, I began 
to be ashamed of my captiousness ; and, still with- 
out any acknowledgments, endeavored to dispense 
with my irritable mood. 

Winnie's fiwje soon brightened up, as summer 
skies after a shower ; and in the course of the eve- 
ning, I so far yielded to its influence as to request 
her to read me the home-letter, which ran as fol- 
lows: 

"Dear Girls: — 

" If it were my habit to indulge in extem 
pore outbreaks, like a dearly-beloved young sis 
ter of mine, my letter to you, instead of com- 
mencing and continuing in an orthodox manner, 
would be one jubilant shout from beginning 
to end — * Harrie has come 1' And now, if I 
should stop to tell you how I have been afflicted 
with neuralgia, and how poor Mr. Armstrong has 
for two days past been suffering with a nervous 
headache, which Angus, with all his skill (7), has 
only made worse — instead of pausing to commiser- 
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ate with us, you would only glance over the lines 
till you came to those treating of Harriet's arrival : 
forgetting, thenceforward, that there was such a 
thing in existence as ' suffering humanity.' (This 
sentence is particularly intended for Winnie.) 

" Well, then, to begin at the beginning : — last 
Tuesday afternoon, as Mr. Armstrong sat writing 
at his study-table, which, in consideration of my 
forlorn state, he has brought down stairs and 
placed by the south window of the sitting-room— 
his train of thought, which I had taken particular 
care not to interrupt, was broken by the sudden 
appearance of a gentieman and lady coming di- 
rectiy toward the side door, which the lady entered 
just as Harrie Clinton used to, years ago. I said, 
' Harrie I' and she said, * Emily 1' and I believe we 
both shed some quiet tears before I thought to in- 
troduce Mr. Armstrong (who, by the way, had 
slipped unperceived out of the room), or to ask 
her husband in. He had been back to the carnage 
while we stood talking, and now came in, bringing 
in his arms a dear baby — ^Eddie, they call him — 
who was to remain with us while his fether and 
nurse went to their house with the trunks. 

" I could scarcely form an opinion of Mr. Keene 
in the very short time he was here, so you need n't 
expect a description of either him or Harrie ; nei- 
ther can I tell you what we said all that afternoon, 
sitting part of the time with father and Gus, and 
much of the time alone ; for father's physician will 
only allow him to converse at intervals. 
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^' The little Eddie toddled about the room, mak- 
ing famous discoveries in the old kitchen, when 
the door was by accident left open. His ways are 
very engaging, and he repeats many little words 
after his mother very prettily. 

" She taught him, in the course of the afternoon, 
to say 'Aunt Emmy,' and 'Uncle Gussie,' and 
' grandpa ;' and his childish pronunciation amused 
fitther very much. 

^' ' Draupa, dranpa,' he would say, pulling his 
hand, ' come with Eddie — do come 1' and it seemed 
a mystery to him why &ther could not run about 
the room after him, like Gus. Mr. Armstrong, 
who had taken his sermon up stairs, did not make 
bis appearance till tea-time, and as the carriage 
came soon aft;erward, Harrie saw very little of him. 
She noticed his eyes, though, as almost every one 
does: for she told me afterward that she thought 
they had a very spiritual expression. 

'Angus and I went with her to the village : she 
wished us to see her husband and home ; and we 
had not yet said half we wanted to. We passed 
Mrs. Wesson's house, which, she says, looks pre- 
cisely as it did ten years ago ; and Aunt Nellie's, 
which seems as crazy as herself, with the gate 
swung wide open, and several of the shutters 
hanging by one hinge. Harrie spoke of stopping 
there, to see if poor Nellie would recognize her; 
but, as it was growing late, we decided to wait till 
another time. She mourned over the new bridge 
(the one near the village), it was so high, and 
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modern-looldiig, she said ; but father^s old cliiurch 
was the same reminder of the fourth command- 
ment, notwithstanding the changes in its sur- 
roundings. They are grading the hill north of 
Mr. Keene's, to cut a new road ; so we had to go 
around by the old steep one. You have been 
there, so I need n't describe the hill, with its back- 
ground of grand old forest trees ; but the site struck 
me as being peculiarly beautiful. There are already 
white wreath-roses twining around the piazza pil- 
lars, and the garden hedge is growing nicely. 
Within, the house is furnished with tasteful ele- 
gance ; there seems nothing lacking — ^nothing left 
to desire. Mr. Keene appeared pleased with my 
approval of his taste ; — ^for he came here several 
weeks ago to superintend the arrangements, leav- 
ing Harrie with her aunt at the South. 

" He glanced often at his wife as we went fix)m 
room to room, and, I thought, seemed a little dis- 
appointed because she said so little — but it is her 
way ; I presume she liked it all very much. 

^'Little Eddie was so sleepy, that Alice, his 
nurse, took him from the carriage before we 
alighted; and as he did not go about the house 
with us, I saw nothing more of him that night ; 
but Mr. Armstrong and I have called since, and 
Eddie was so attracted toward him, and found out 
so soon that he loved little children, that he cried 
when we came away. 

" Our minister's people, and especially the chil- 
dren of his congregation, seem to love him very 
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mucli; but I Lave told you Biicli a long story 
about Harrie, that I can not possibly stop to write 
bis praises. 

^* Father's health has not been quite so good as 
usual, since the warm weather commenced; but 
he is very cheerful, and says he may be stronger 
in the autumn. 

"He seems to have no desire to live longer 
than his Heavenly Father pleases — ^indeed, I think 
sometimes that he would pray to be released from 
this state of suffering, did he not think that in pa- 
tient endurance and perfect submission he is ful- 
filling his Master's wilL 

" If his health is better in the fall, Angus will 
finish his medical course ; but at present, we can 
not persuade him to leave home. 

" Your letters are very welcome — ^I can always 
find leisure to read them three or four times over. 

"Mr. Armstrong, who has come back to his 
study-table since Harrie left, modestly sends his 
regards to my * sister and her friend' — Gus calls 
out from the piazza that he ' can't waste love on a 
couple of unappreciating juveniles ;' and father, in 
whose room I have just been placing a vase of 
roses, says, 

" * Tell my dear daughters I love them very- 
much; but there is One who loves them better 
thanL' 

" With very much affection, 

" Your * motherly Emmy.' " 
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The summer months passed rapidly; and re- 
membering that at the beginning of the next term, 
Botany, Bhetoric^ and French would be laid aside 
for Chemistry, Euclid, and Latin, we studied faith- 
ftdly, and passed a satisfactory examination. 

Mary Shelton had frequently been permitted to 
study in our room ; and her example so inspired 
me through all the long, sultry July days, that my 
progress in many things was chiefly attributable to 
her. 

Winnie needed no stimulus. Ambitious as ever, 
she gave herself no rest, mourning over the violent 
headaches, consequent on over-exertion, that often 
interrupted her in the midst of self-imposed tasks. 

The tall stranger — ^Adrian Lee, his name was — 
called often on reception evenings ; and although 
seldom conversing with Winnie alone, his pres- 
ence seemed to exert a powerful influence over 
her. 

Professedly frank and open-hearted, he was too 
deep for me : there was an air of mystery about 
him that repelled me, while it attracted my dear 
little friend. No one knew any thing of him but 
what he himself chose to tell. 
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An acquaintance of Mrs. Talcott's, meeting him 
often in society, became interested in his engaging 
manners and cultivated intellect, and had no hesi- 
tation in introdiicmg him at the seminary when he 
expressed a desire to accompany him there. That 
he was fescinating, no oneUd deny; nor was 
Wmme the only one who felt, without acknowl- 
edging it, an interest in the handsome stranger. 

With many, it was merely the interest of curios- 
ity ; but with her, it was something widely differ- 
ing from this. 

Mrs. Talcott, in her manner toward Lee, was 
coldly polite ; and he, perceiving this, called less 
frequently than at first. In his absence, Winnie 
grew thoughtful and sedate ; so unlike the careless 
child of old, that it troubled me beyond measure. 

As we sat studying together one evening, I in- 
quired, suddenly, 

" How old is Lee ?" 

At this mention of his name, she started, and 
the color rose rapidly to her cheeks ; but I contin- 
ued writing my French exercise, without appar- 
ently noticing it. 

" About thirty, I think," she answered, hesitat- 
ingly. 

" You love him, Winnie — ^it is useless to deny 
it ; but he is too old — too well skilled in the arts 
of society for you." 

Quick as thought, she came and sat beside me, 
hiding her face on my shoulder. 

"Edie," she began, in a tremulous voice, "I 
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could n't tell any one but you— ruot even Emmy — 
but I do love him I What shall I do ?" 

'' Conquer it I I do not like the man. He is not 
all he seems to be." 

" But you do not know him ; — ^he is very noble. 
You would love him, if—" 

"If what?" 

" If you knew him as well as L I have done 
wrong, Edie, I know I have ;" — she spoke rapidly, 
And with an attempt at self-control — " but since I 
have commenced, you shall know the whole. You 
remember Mrs. Talcott used often to let me caU on 
an old friend in S street ?" 

" Yes. And he always accompanied you ?" 

" Not always^ Edie, but often," 

" You should tell your father and Emil/ of 
this." 

" Don't speak of it I I can not, I can noil but 
I will try to forget him." 

There was such sincere regret in her words, and 
especially in her tone and manner, that, after tell- 
ing her how much anxiety it had caused me, I 
assured her that neither Mrs. Talcott nor any one 
else should ever know it from me, if she would try 
to forget him, as she again and again, with many 
tears, promised to do. 

Not many days afterward, a letter came from 
Emily, inclosing a note from her father, portions 
of which Winnie showed to me. It was full of 
wise, fatherly counsel ; and in conclusion he en* 
treated — 
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" Think mucli and seriously of the present^ mj 
beloved daughter. Its value you can not realize 
now ; but if these precious, fleeting moments are 
misimproved, you must some day mourn over your 
folly with unavailing tears. You have been a child 
of many prayers ; and I have endeavored to im- 
press on you the importance of early * laying up 
treasure in heaven.' 

"But I am fearful, lest while you observe 
outward forms, the religion of the heart may be 
lacking. 

"Do not pray merely because you have been 
taught to do so. Go to Christ feeling your need of 
regeneration ; and if you have no desire to love 
him better than you have heretofore, you may be 
very sure that your heart is not right in his sight 
Till you have obtained acceptance with Christ, the 
world has no true happiness for you, and you are 
not fulfilling the aim and object of your being." 



The end of the summer term came, and with it 
examination-day : then we were all to be separated 
for six weeks. Julia Arnold and Louise Hayward 
alone were not to return; and few felt, though 
several expressed much sorrow. 

The examination occupied the whole of the 
morning: then we went lingeringly down to a 
late dinner, and then the stage came for Winnie 
and me. 

The scholars thronged about us, and Julia;, ac- 
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companying Winnie to the gate, exacted fix)ni her 
a promise to spend at least two weeks of the vaca- 
tion with her. As she extended her hand to mei 
coldly, as usual — ^for we could never be passably 
jfriendly — I took occasion to say, 

" Mr. Holmes ought to be very grateful to you 
for loving his sister so welL You were wise in 
refusing him, however, for the feiher's possessions 
will never be of great benefit to his children." 

I spoke rapidly, and followed Winnie into the 
stage before she had time to wonder what we were 
talking about Julia was pale with anger, but 
tried to answer Winnie's cheerful good-by, as she 
put her head out of the window, nodding and 
smiling to the group on the steps. 

There was a kind of malicious satisfaction in the 
thought that I had probably made a life-long en- 
emy of one whose character I could not but detest ; 
yet after all, the pleasure ai^i^g &om the con- 
sciousness of such a deed id of brief duration. 

" I don't like Julia as well as I used to," Win- 
nie remarked, in a half-thoughtful, half indifferent 
way, as the stage rumbled out of the narrow 
streets, and took the broad, pleasant road toward 
Maplewood. 

I made no reply, for I knew that there was 
something on her mind, and she evidently wished 
for some excuse to unburthen it. 

"Did you ever think her hypocritical?" she 
again began, after a long silence. 

It was not a very difficult question for me to 

6 
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answer, but I preferred giving her an opportunity 
for expressing her opinion first : and so I inquired 
why she asked me such a question. 

** Because — ^" she answered, hesitatingly, "be- 
cause I was thinking she once told Gus a — ^" 

''A lie?" I suggested, as she seemed puzzled 
for a word. 

" Well, it seems rather a hard accusation, but I 
suppose it was nothing more nor less." 

" Then why not say * lie' at once ?" 

" You know the ' truth is n't to be spoken at all 
times.' " 

" Don't quote Julia Arnold's maxims to xne !" 

" I believe you hate her, Edith I" 

" I believe I don't love her any too well." 

" You have a most unmistakable way of evinc- 
ing your likes and dislikes I" 

" Have you any fault to find with it ?" 

" No, not so long as you and I are good fiiends, 
and I believe we shall be for some time yet^ in 
spite of all your scoldings.'* 

" I have another one in reserve for you." 

" What have I done now ?" 

"Only a very slight thing 1 Who was it that 
promised to make Julia Arnold a long visit this 
vacation?" 

" Well, Mademoiselle Monitress, what if the of- 
fender were I ?" 

" Then * I' is a weak, siUy thing 1" 

"*I'isn'tI" 

" * I' isl You know just as well as I that you 
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would have preferred to visit Mary SHelton with 
xne, instead, if you had dared say so I" 

"If I had dared?" 

" Yes ; you know you are afiraid of Julia, insig- 
nificant as she. is I" 

*^Well, Edie, how could I refuse ?" 

" How could you? Why, just as easfly as you 
could accept." 

" But she would have been oflfended." 

'* Pshaw I" 

" You do have the most summary way with you, 
Edie Brewster!" 

" Well, it vexes me to see you led about by that 
girl, contrary to your own judgment; — ^I am not 
speaking of this thing in particular, now, but of 
many others: — ^making sacrifices to obtain her 
fevor, which is worse than none when you get it^ 
and doing various things which no one else would 
require, and no one but you peiform. 

''But she knows that you are a good-natured 
little thing, and has sense enough to see that it is 
for her interest to be particularly friendly to you ; 
and you believe all her protestations, and, I sup- 
pose, think she will make a magnificent sister-in* 
law one of these days 1" 

" Have you, then, seriously thought of such a 
thing ?" 

" Have I ? If I have, it is because I place a 
very low estimate on your brother Ghis I I should 
think you would scorn the idea 1" 
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" But if he loves her — even though she may not 
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^^ What in the name of common sense has driven 
•you to such a belief as that 7" 

" She is handsome, and he adores beauty." 

"And, as a natural consequence, must marry 
every handsome painting or beautiful statue he 
may chance to come across I" 

" Oh, be still, Edie I I 'm tired of quarreling 
about him, he is n't worth it I Besides, we shall 
be at home in about ah hour, and it will take me 
all that time to get the cross wrinkles out of my 
fiicel" 

"And in an hour's time I must resign you 
into Emily's hands, and give up my authority; 
so you see I wish to exercise it as much as possi- 
ble." 

" What will you do all this long vacation ?" 

" Enjoy myself moderately, I suppose, without 
troubling my head about your misdemeanors." 

" But how very lonely you will be without me." 

" As if I cared any tUng for your society 1" 
i" You couldj|;i't possibly dispense with it I" 

" I 'm inclined to think I shkll have to, in those 
two weeks you will spend with Julia Arnold." 

" Don't let 's talk about that ; — perhaps I shall 
not go, after all ; but did Mary really wish to have 
me visit her with you ?" 

"To be sure! she never says any thing she 
does n't mean." 

" Edie," (Winnie had been wholly absorbed in 
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her own thoughts for a minute or two), " I Ve just 
thought of something !" 

" Is it possible I" 

" Mary has a very handsome brother." 

" I can't help that." 

" I am afiraid you will find, some of these days, 
that there is something else you can't help- 
namely, falling in love with him 1" 

'' Eidiculous !" 

" I '11 not say another word to you, till you Tl 
talk to me 1" So saying, Winnie closed her lips 
determinately, and for two or three minutes we 
rode in silence. 

Soon the stage stopped before a small, white 
house, and a young woman with a baby in her 
arms came from within, stooping to kiss a brown- 
cheeked boy, who was playing in the sand by the 
gate. The baby clung so closely to its mother, 
that Winnie, who loved all such little ones, could 
not, in some time, catch a glimpse of its face. 
Presently a tiny hand and arm, white and beau- 
tiful, stole from beneath the thin shawl enveloping 
them, and a pair of soft, brown eyes appeared, 
sliaded by a muslin sun-bonnet. 

" What beautifdl eyes your baby has I" said Win- 
nie, addressing the mother, who seemed pleased 
with the attention her little one attracted. 

" They are useless ones. Miss ;" and she instinct- 
ively drew the hapless one nearer her as she 
spoke. 

" Not blind I you do not mean that that dear 
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baby is blind I" exclaimed Winnie, leaning toward 
it^ and taking tbe little soft hand in hers. 

I never loved children indiscriminately, going 
into ecstasies over little expressionless objects with 
undeveloped feusnlties and bald heads;— but this 
one was blind ! living in another world from otirs : 
a world where the ideal is beyond our comprehen- 
sion — ^very beautifol, it may be, but imlike any 
thing we ever dreamed of: and so when attracted 
by Winnie's gentle voice, it at length suffered her 
to take it in her arms, and she talked to it in sim- 
ple baby-language, I tried to think of something to 
amuse it, placing my fiin in its hand, and laying in 
its lap two or three other articles which I hap- 
pened to have about me. But baby soon found, 
as all babies will when such is the fact, that we 
neither understood nor appreciated each other ; so, 
after one more pitying glance at its beautiful eyes, 
I left it to Winnie, and studied the trees instead ; 
tiying to recall Iheir various names that Angus 
had so many times taught me, and I had as often 
forgotten. 

Oaks and maples were easily remembered ; but 
there were others, and more slender ones, whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics invariably puzzled me. 

Now we were on a high hill, from which I could 
just distinguish Mr. Keene's house, and the grove, 
and through an opening in the trees, I caught a 
glimpse of busy Maplewood below, with its shin- 
ing brook, and tin-roofed factories glittering in the 
sun. 
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Then we descended, down— down — ^among the 
woods, where the birds chirped and sang all the 
day long^ and lithe squirrels darted along the 
crooked fences, peering with bright eyes from 
some &stnes8 in the trunk of a giant oak, or disap- 
pearing among the limbs as we passed. Now the 
bridge was just before us, and the path to the par- 
sonage wound through the trees on the left Win- 
nie kissed the sightless baby as she gave it back to 
its mother, and I lefb the stage with her, giving the 
driver directions about my trunk. 

Angus met us with open arms as we came flying 
down the path; and Emily, with a quiet kiss for 
each, told us, without words, how glad she was to 
see us. Then we went together to " father's room," 
and sat with him a very few minutes. Mr. Arm- 
strong left his sermon, and came down stairs to 
shake hands with us, and in the midst of one of 
Winnie's long speeches, I took my leave and 
started for home by the way of the foot-bridge. 

The woods were darker than when I last saw 
them, and the tall trees nearly shaded the bridge, 
leaving a spot for the sunlight in the center. 

Mrs. Newell shook hands with me cordially, and 
asked me directly to my grandmother's room. She 
had not changed with the season, but wore the same 
wintery face that met me in this same wintery room, 
many months since. Now, however, she welcomed 
me in a less stately manner than then ; I even fan- 
cied she was glad to see me, if such a thing as glad- 
ness might be supposed to enter the guarded portals 
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of her heart ; bat it was merely firom Iier manner 
that I judged — ^there was no change in the expres- 
sion of her &ce. 

For two or three days following, I saw much of 
my friends at the parsonage. Enuly came with 
Angus and Winnie two evenings in succession, and 
I went back and forth a dozen times. Mr. Arm- 
strong, too, came over one afternoon with Winnie, 
and we went to Aunt Nellie's, and to the walnut- 
grove beyond, where, he said, he sometimes 
studied. Then he showed us his pulpit — ^a stump, 
fix back in the grove — ^where he preached to the 
robins and blue-jays in their nests overhead. This 
was at evening, he said ; for in the morning they 
sang so loudly, and were otherwise so inattentive, 
that the most eloquent discourses fell on imappre- 
dating ears. 

On the fourth day after our return, Julia sent 
for Winnie, and as she predicted, I was very lonely 
without her. The long, warm days — ^and they 
were very long, and very warm — ^passed slowly, 
iplowers drooped beneath the scorching sun, whose 
rays fell broadly on the river, tossed up here and 
there by the ripples in tiny pyramids of glittering 
light ; birds sang only, when the dew was on the 
leaves. 

My life was a mere state of passivity expressed 
by the verb " to be." 



XII. 



** The noon-day heat haOi hnahed the air, 
And leaflets drink with noiseless glee 

Their flU of light, and erery where 
The hot earth pulses silently. 

** Adown through ash-leaved maple llmbi^ 
That guard with green the open sash, 
A thousand rays with voiceless hymns, 
A golden throng, benignant flash.** 



The purplish shades of twilight were deepening 
and darkening as I rode along the broad level 
street of the village where Mary Shelton lived. 
White cottages, with trellis-work, and lattices, and 
lights gleaming in and out among the vines lay on 
either side, and beyond, a block of city-like brick 
stores sent out a volume of light that fell on trees 
and fences across the road. 

Passing these, the evening seemed darker, and 
the houses came less frequently, till we at length 
stopped before one with a wide piazza along the 
£x)nt, and a deep yard sloping to the street. The 
parlor blinds were thrown wide open ; and through 
the thin, white curtains, I conld discern many 
moving figures. 

Maiy met me in the hall ; and then we went to 

6* 
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her own room, where she told me of her brother 
who had that morning arrived from the Soath. 

"Brother Charley and his wife have come in to 
see him," she said, " and to-night's stage will bring 
De Witt from New York. The children are per- 
fectly beside themselves with joy ; and I have told 
them so much about you, that their happiness will 
he, complete when they know you are here." 

As she was speaking, the door creaked softly, 
and a pair of roguish eyes appeared at the crack. 

" Now don't think, Edith," she began, anticipat- 
ing me, " that you come as a stranger among us. 
We all know you, and shall enjoy your visit more 
at this time, than at any other you could have 
chosen. Gome in, Oeorgie; this is Edie, that I 
told you about ; and if your face is very clean, you 
may give her one little kiss." 

But Georgie, not seeing fit to accept the invita- 
tion, swung the door wide open, and with a half- 
bashiul, merry laugh, scampered down stairs. 

" Georgie's fece is very clean," we heard him whis* 
periog to himself as he again came up, breathing 
yery hard, and trying to step lightly. " Georgie's 
&ice is very clean, and Katy will wash Artie's, and 
then both of us will kiss the lady ;" but he could 
not be prevailed upon to cross the threshold till 
Artie came. 

As we went down to the parlors, Mary led me 
to her mother, who with an air of languid pleasure 
sat looking about upon her children, scattered in 
various parts of the room ; Charley talking with 
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Ernest, the newly-arrived — ^his wife telling Georgie, 
now sitting quietly on her knee, a story that made 
his bright eyes sparkle— and Henry, a boy of fif- 
teen, showing Artie, fresh from Katy's hands, a 
book of pictures that elicited sundry original com- 
ments, and sudden, gleeful bursts of laughter. 

Georgie, who had interrupted auntie's story a 
dozen times to ''listen," was first to catch the sound 
of approaching wheels ; and sliding from her lap, 
he rushed tumultuously into the hall. 

"Ah, Charley 1" said a pleasant voice at the 
door, and "brother De Witt" appeared, with 
Q-eorgio on his shoulder. 

" Ernest, my good fellow, how are you ? Sun- 
burned a little, I see, but it 's the same fiice I Ve 
hunted after, all over every steamer that 's come 
in for the last month. 

" You here, too, Annie ? and they Ve made a 
'great feast, and * killed the fatted calf,' I suppose," 
he added, in a lower tone. 

" Don't, De Witt I" whispered Mary, laying her 
hand on his arm ; and lie turned quickly at its 
touch. 

" Oh 1 beg your pardon, Mamie — ^I did n't mean 
to say any thing wrong; — ^you just remind me, 
though, when I do, and I shall get along well 
enough. Henry — ^Artie — have n't you a word for 
me ? I have n't forgotten you, mother — always 
reserve the best to the last, you know." 

" This is Miss Brewster, my son, a school-mate 
of Mary's." 
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'^ Excuse me, Miss Brewster, I had n't noticed 
that there was a stranger present ; but if mother 
had waited a minnte longer, I should have called 
you * sister' I I say, Ernest, why did n't you bring 
home a wife ? There 's such a host of us boys, 
with only one sister (begging your pardon, Annie), 
that each one, as soon as he is old enough, ought 
to do as — ahem 1 — ^as I intend to." 

Artie, who was a little shy of his stranger-bro- 
ther, Ernest, and had clung closely to Henry and 
the pictures, now looked up in surprise at the 
laugh succeeding this speech, not quite compre- 
hending its import; but Georgie, taking it for 
granted that something very funny had been said, 
or done, shouted " Ho 1 ho ! ho I" till his father, by 
a word of reproof, silenced him. 

"Two of my boys are very boisterous, Miss 
Brewster," said Mra. Shelton, turning with an 
apologetical smile to me; and I, as I could not 
gainsay her statement, merely smiled in return. 
Their boisterousness, as she was pleased to term it — 
and it was not altogether a misapplied word — pro- 
duced about the same effect on her that her re- 
proofs did on them; and it required very little 
observation to see that one look from the father 
was more effectual than the mother's manifold ad- 
monitions. 

Mrs. Shelton must have possessed an uncommon 
degree of beauty in her youth, to be so strikingly 
handsome at fiAy. In figure, tall and queenly, 
with much natural grace, and assumed dignily*, 
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she appeared, to casual obseryers, a superior wo- 
man: but to those who saw her at home, and 
often, as I afterward did, her lack of energy, and 
indecision of character, combined with vanity and 
self-conceit, neutralized the effect of fine personal 
appearance. 

Mary was, like her father, gentle, intellectual, 
and habitually calm;-— of exquisite sensibilities, 
with a heart full of love for all created things, 
that manifested itself in deeds, but rarely in words. 

Ernest, in person resembled his mother, with 
eyes that 

" Take in light as the stars give it out^ 
TiU they grow introspeotiye.*' 

Mr. Shelton, passing about the room, with now 
and then a word for Georgie, a story for Artie, 
and longer conversations with the older ones, came 
near where Mary and I were sitting. For a full 
hour he talked with us ; and such was the charm 
of his conversation, that I had not missed *^ sister 
Annie" from the room, till she came back bonnet- 
ted and shawled to say good-night. 

It was already eleven o'clock : Qeorgie and Ar- 
tie had some time before been enticed away by 
Katy ; and as the room grew still, Mary brought 
the great family Bible, and read, her father listen- 
ing, with one hand shading his eyes — ^her mother 
arranging the folds of her dress, and placing her 
pretty hand in a noticeable position on the arm of 
her chair. She knelt with the rest, after a careful 
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disposal of the rastling silken folds ; and liad not 
mother Eve's spirit been strong in me then, I 
should never have known that she was premedi- 
tating a new arrangement of the shelf omamenis, 
which was carried into effect the next morning. 

All the next day, the sun baked the parched 
earth, and shriveled up the green leaves, while 
shrill-toned insects increased their volume of 
sound, in proportion as the heat became more 
and more oppressive. 

With Mary beside me, I read and talked alter- 
nately, at the shaded window, glancing out between 
the leaves at the passers-by. But the footMls grew 
less and less frequent, and at noon, ceased alto- 
gether ; and the only sounds without were those 
of some slowly-driven vehicle preceding a doud 
of ashy dust, and the continuous whirring of un- 
comfortable insects. 

After dinner, Ernest, De Witt, and Henry be- 
took themselves to the further extremity of the 
garden, where, shaded by half a score of trees, 
whose interlaced branches excluded the sun from 
the turf beneath, they smoked cigars, and read 
newspapers; while I, luxuriating in dreamy po- 
ems, lay on the sofa ; and Mary played me fairy 
dances, and spirit waltzes, that gradually came to 
be clouds of harmony, wrapping me in their fleecy 
softness, and rolling away with me into real dream- 
land. When I awoke, I was alone. Mary had 
gone to give directions about preparation for the 
morrow's pic-nic ; for as De Witt was to return to 
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New York in two days, all Iiis, Ernest's, and Ma- 
ry's friends in the neighborhood were to spend the 
afternoon in a great grove five miles distant. 

As I picked up the book which had fallen from 
mj hand, and rose to leave the room; Georgie 
came rushing in, and as he could find no one else 
to play with, begged for '* one little game" of " hide 
and seek," which was protracted till the tea-bell 
rang. 

Afterward, as we sat on the back piazza, enjoy- 
ing the coolness that succeeded the intense heat of 
mid-day, De "Witt drove rapidly from the direction 
of the carriage-house, calling out, 

" Get your bonnets quick, Mary — ^Miss Brewster 
— Gray won't wait a minute I" 

" Bather an unceremonious invitation, my son," 
said Mr. Shelton ; and Artie said — 

'* I guess it 's De Witt that can't wait ; don't you, 
papa ?" 

" Now, which way will you go ?" he asked, be- 
fore we were &irly seated in the carriage ; '^ toward 
the grove, or over to East Hill, or down to the 
'Ivies'?" 

" I would n't go toward the grove," said Mieuy, 
"because, you know, we shall go there to-morrow." 

So Gray's master turned her head to the south, 
and we soon came to a broad plain, where three 
roads intersected ; one lying straight before us, one 
stretching toward the south-east, and one toward 
the setting sun, which shot up golden rays from 
behind the dusky hills. 
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''Now, Mis8 Brewster, choose a road for tis," 
said De Witt, suddenly reining in the pony, that 
shook its long mane, and champed its bit, impa- 
tient of restraint 

" Let Gray decide," I said ; and in obedience to 
a low whistle from her master, she sprang forward, 
and took the western road. 

"Pretty good taste that, my pony — I should 
commend you highly if it was entirely your own 
choice ; but, you see, I observed these girls looking 
slyly in that direction, and it was impossible for me 
to get up a counter-charin. This animal magnet- 
ism is a queer sort of thing, Gray; I don't believe 
in it altogether;" and so De Witt addressed him- 
self to the spirited animal, that, knowing its young 
master's voice, went on fleetly, till we left the open 
plain, and the road grew narrow, hedged in on 
either side with ivy bushes. 

''Oh I what a pity that the blossoms are all 
gone I" said Mary. "Last summer we used to 
come here, and carry home the carriage full of 
them." 

"Now, Mary, that is very wrong," said her 
brother, looking her full in the face. " How many 
times have you told me that all these things are 
ordered for the best ; so, that for the life of me I 
don't dare use the mildest forms of conventional 
nouns and adjectives, when a tremendous thunder- 
storm comes up and spoils all my fun ; and here 
you are blaming something, or somebody, just be- 
cause these insignificant ivy blossoms are— *Whoay 
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Grey I Look girls I By Jove if that is n't glori- 
ous I" 

As he spoke, he threw back the carriage top, and 
we rose simnltaneonsly, looking toward East Hill, 
which lay &r behind ns. Its base was dun, and 
misty, and purplish gray shadows were creeping to 
the summit, where the sun's last rays rested. Bil- 
lowy clouds above it grew ruddy, towering up to 
a mountain like the one they crested— toppUng 
over like heaped up masses of foam — burning out 
as the sun sank, like fiery embers dropping to 
ashes. Far to the north-west, dark clouds were 
rising rapidly, and as they came toward us, gather- 
ing blackness, the wind rose, as if to prepare a path 
for the on-coming storm — ^bowing the tree-tops in 
the distance — sending dust-messengers along the 
road — setting the ivy-leaves a fluttering. 

De Witt turned Grey's head quickly homeward ; 
and after the simoon swept over us, carrying be- 
fore it sand, and leaves, and broken tree-twigs, we 
turned to 

"Watch the Hghtnings dart like swaUowB» round the brooding 
thnnder-eavee." 

As we reached home after the violence of the 
storm was over — ^for Gray was not able long to 
keep in advance of the clouds — ^Mrs. Shelton met 
us in the hall, with upraised hands, and a counte- 
nance indicative of the deepest concern. 

^'Ohl my dear childreni" she exclaimed so em- 
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phaticallj, thatl tbouglit an accident must have 
befallen some member of the fSstmilj, tbe nature of 
wbiob, she was about to disclose. 

" I say, mother," said De Witt, regardless of her 
tragic attitude, " we Ve had the grandest kind of a 
ride, by — accident 1 I did n't say any thing, Mary 
— ^thunder«clouds as black as — -jet I and streaks 
of lightning as long as your arm^ that came just in 
time to show little Gray the road; and by Jovel 
did n't she improve them I Would n't you like just 
such another ride, Mollie?" 

Mary shook her head. 

"You would, Miss Brewster." He spoke not 
queryingly, but with confidence ; and I answered 
just as I felt. 

"Yes, indeed," 

Mrs. Shelton looked at me with an expression of 
surprise ; and I saw that I was losing caste in her 
eyes : it was so unlady-like to enjoy any but the gen- 
tlest, sweetest, mildest things — ^Uiings that she made 
a semblance of appreciating: but I doubted at that 
moment — ^and the doubt never afterward left my 
mind — ^whether any worshipM object ever received 
more than lip-service from her. 

Mary love^ all gentle, pure, and holy things; 
and had she made an attempt to find exquisite 
pleasure in greatness and power — ^in darkness and 
tempest, it* would have been a sin against her 
nature; consequently her mother approved that 
which was conventional, jGancying that she had 
given the fight bent to her daughter's mind, never 
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once dreaming that nature could have done so 
much unaided. She could not know what it was 
to feel amid the crashing of thunder, and the fury 
of tempest, a strength fix>m within battling with, 
and overcoming theirs : to hear a voice from the 
innermost soul saying, 

" Ye are but fiiint expressions of that Power that 
formed us immortal! Inasmuch as ye are strong, 
inspire us with all dominant strength: ye can 
make us quail before your blackness — never 1" 
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Eably in tlie afternoon, three carriages stopped 
before the gate, preceding two more slowly driven ; 
and during the next half hour, they assembled 
from all directions. 

The parlors were filled with bright faces, cluster- 
ing by threes and fours around Ernest, then mov- 
ing away to make room for others. 

Sometimes De Witt, and sometimes Mary, in- 
troduced me to merry groups, and sedate couples, 
till one roguish looking brunette, with great laugh- 
ing eyes, exclaimed 

" Do label us, Mary I how do you suppose one 
can remember all our names?" 

" The chief dijficulty would be in the applica- 
tion," replied De Witt, who seemed to hear every 
remark, and to be in all places at the same time. 

Immediately after the last arrival, we started ; 
Ernest, Mary, Henry and I, taking the lead in the 
femily carriage. The rain of the previous night 
had washed the dust from the leaves, and sprinkled 
the streets so thoroughly, that all the power of all 
the sun's rays were inefficient to restore the former 
order of things. 

De Witt, mounted on his favorite little Gray, 
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occasionally galloped beside us for a short distance : 
but as a carriage in the rear seemed to demand his 
particular care, Mary banished him by word of 
command, from our presence, telling him that no 
one cared for divided attentions ; and Ernest added, 

*' Somebody will be imdoing all you Ve said to 
Kate : — ^go back, and don't haunt us any more." 

Henry drove on in silence, and I tried to think 
of something to say to him ; but the longer I tried, 
the less I could think of that would b^ at all appli- 
cable to the time, place, or occasion : and there sat 
critical Ernest, who would think sarcastic thoughts 
that he was too polite to speak ; so I kept silence 
partly through fear of him. 

A little blue-eyed girl, playing on the bank be- 
side the road, stopped to gaze at our procession of 
carnages, calling to two others who were placing 
bits of broken crockery on a shingle table — 

''Look, Susie I 0, Caddy I look and see the 
funeral 1" 

" Oh, it is n't any such thing 1" said Susie, who 
had jumped up quickly, and, with hands folded 
behind her, stood looking bashfully at us, only 
half showing a pair of keen, black eyes beneath 
her white sun-bonnet. " Funerals don't go near so 
festi" 

" I guess they do, when they think there is n't 
any body looking at them!" persisted the first 
speaker. 

" No, they don't I" said Susie, decidedly, " be- 
cause I 've seen them I and they don't have a man 
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to ride horseback, neither ; and besides, some of 
the people in the carriages always wear black 
dresses and black bonnets, and cry I" 

" Original reasoning, certainly," said Ernest. 

" I should like to hear the rest of it," said Mary, 
looking, back at the trio, who appeared to be talk- 
ing very earnestly ; but the rattling of the wheels, 
as Henry drove faster, drowned the sound of their 
voices. 

" There I De Witt has stopped I" exclaimed our 
driver, suddenly, for the moment forgetting him- 
Bel£ ''Look I he is telling them some wonderful 
story I" 

'* Of course 1" said Ernest ; and as Henry drew 
up his reins in imitation of the example of those 
beHnd, some of whom appeared higUj amused, 
we looked back at De Witt, who, with his hand- 
kerchief in his hand, was talking with the three. 

They had retreated a little from the edge of the 
bank, and stood looking up into his &ce with eyes 
full of wonder ; and as he turned away, I noticed 
that they did not return to their table, but re- 
mained in the same place, looking anxiously after 
us. 

"• What can it be ?" said Mary, looking toward 
Ernest, who answered, 

" Oh ! we shall know in a day or two : — ^what 
did De Witt ever keep to himself longer than 
that?" 

Near the entrance of the grove the various par- 
ties alighted; and thus, all being again brought 
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together, the confdsioii exceeded that of the first 
meetiDg. Presently the excitement began in a 
measure to subside, seyeral of the noisiest haying 
gone in search of ^ pleasant place. These were 
followed by the more sedate, carrying nimierous 
baskets and packages to a cool spot of level 
ground, hemmed in by green banks that could 
scarcely be called hills. 

This was the valley, where, for a score of years, 
pleasure parties had dined, summer after summer. 

From the foot of the highest bank a pure spring 
bubbled; and, overflowing its basin, glistened 
through the grass across the valley — then forcing 
its way through a cleft rock, grew dark and -still, 
till lost among the trees beyond. 

While the sedate ones laid the cloth within 
sound and reach of the bubbling water, bringing 
treasures of fhiit from the depths of huge baskets, 
unrolling napkins ftill of biscuit, and imcovering 
pyramids of cake, the rest strayed away in groups 
and pairs. 

De Witt was the first whose absence was no- 
ticed, and immediately it was rumored that Kate 
was nowhere to be found : so several wise ones, 
with one consent, asserted that they had gone to- 
gether. 

Mary knew of a beautiftil spot at some distance, 
where a mammoth grape-vine festooned a peerless 
oak ; so off we started, passing, on the way, the 
truant De Witt, whose example we were follow- 
ing. 
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" Hallo 1 Ernest — where now?" he exclaimed, 
as his brother brushed suddenly past, after stealth- 
ily advancing as near the absorbed twain as possi- 
ble. 

" Where it would take you a week to find us, at 
that pace I" was the reply ; while De Witt, in no 
wise disconcerted, turned to us, who were walking 
slowly. 

Knowing him to be an ardent admirer of beauty, 
I had pictured to myself an elegant " Kate," with 
shining hair, and deep, dark eyes, and an air of 
indefinable grace. With all physical perfection 
had I endowed her whose name was so ofi;en on 
Mary's lips ; and, fast as one image faded, another 
appeared in its stead, still wearing that same 
shining hair, and the deep eyes that changed 
from darkest blue through soft hazel to dreamy 
black. 

What, then, was my surprise, when, on overtak- 
ing the lady, who had walked on slowly while he 
waited for us, I found her — ^not slight, for the 
word often suggests grace; — ^but tall, thin, and 
exceedingly plain — ^repulsively so, she seemed at 
. first. 

"Is it possible that your brother fancies her?" 
I asked, impulsively, as, afl»r the introduction, we 
turned to follow Ernest. 

Mary laughed. " You would ask another ques- 
tion, if you knew her as well as I do." 

"What?" 

" ' Is it possible that she fancies him ?' •" 
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" And are they really engaged ?" I asked, with 
girlish curiosity; — ^for it seemed to me a strange 
thing that a person I had seen and conversed'with, 
and who seemed not very much older than I, 
should have taken such a terrible leap. 

'* If my affirmation would surely make it so, I 
would say ' yes' twice," said Mary, earnestly ; but 
there was a shade of sadness in the smile accompa- 
nying her words. 

" No, Edith ; — ^there are reasons that I can not 
give, why they are not, and probably will never 
be engaged." 

" But I can, and will give them I" interrupted a 
voice close behind us. "Go on, if you please, 
Mary, and find Ernest, whUe I speak with Miss 
Brewster." 

Mary looked anxiously at De Witt as he spoke, 
his fa<3e glowing with excitement ; and he, guess- 
ing the restraint she would lay upon him, added 
quickly, 

" I promise you, Mamie, I '11 not say any thing 
wrong : — ^Miss Brewster shall tell you if I do ; — go 
on." 

And Mary went on, but was scarcely out of 
hearing when he began. 

'* You have heard Ernest and Mary speak of 
Kate Hyde often?" 

" Never — ^till about an hour since." 

" Well, you have seen her. I will not ask you 
now what you think of her ; — ^you can not (though 
others have done it) form an opinion of her before 

7 
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acquaintance. I will tell you what I know of 
her. In the first place, she is an orphan ; in the 
pe^n'd place, poor ; in the third place, plain. Her 
parents, too, were poor, and her grand-parents 
before them; without even the virtue of pride 
to put them, on an equal footing with the baser 
rich. These are all her misfortunes — each one 
of which is, to me, an. argument in her favor. 
Now for the other side. She has a noble heart 
— a royal intellect — ^an indomitable spirit of en- 
ergy. From childhood thrown upon her own re- 
sources, she has managed so to educate herself, 
that not a girl within — ^well, I 11 not say a 
thousand miles of this village, because I don't 
happen to know them all ; but I do know that 
not one in this village can begin to compete with 
her. My father knows and appreciates her, and 
approves my choice. With her beside me to sug- 
gest — encourage — stimulate— I could do any thing: 
now, an unknown lawyer in a great city, without 
a single fiiend at hand — ^what can I do ? If I 
could but reverse our positions — or, what would 
be better still, place her far above me — ^how easy 
it would be to become worthy of her! But my 
mother — ^Miss Brewster, is it wrong to tell you? 
— ^my mother has commanded me to think her 
beneath me! as if it were possible for me to 
think so, even if it were true I and you your- 
self know it is not — ^if you believe what I have 
said. And Kate seems to have guessed it in- 
stinctively — ^for she wiU not listen to me. Do not 
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tlimk tliat I despair — ^for I believe she loves me ; 
but I must uncomplainingly bide mj time, I sup- 
pose. Oh my mother 1" • 

The last sentence was spoken in a tone very 
different from the rest: indeed, in his manner 
throughout the whole, there was a strange mixture 
of the pathetic and ludicroua But the next mo* 
ment the clinched fingers relaxed, while the firmly 
shut teeth remained closed for an instant longer, 
as if to keep back the words that seemed about to 
utter hard truths. 

" Beg your pardon for keeping you here so long, 
Miss Brewster-the ' spirit moved' JTist then, and I 
had to speak, or choke 1 I Ve done with you 
now 1 There I I 'd nearly forgotten what sent me 
in this direction I After you left us, I saw your 
handkerchief lying on the grass — don't keep me 
any longer — ^I must n't listen to any more stories I 
Miss Hyde will think me exceedingly ungallanti 
TeU Ernest not to launch into three-chapter 
dreams till after dinner, or I shall appropriate his 
peaches : and if he asks what kept you so long, 
tell him a distaste for his company : as for Mary, 
she knows well enough what you staid for, and 
will ask no questions." 

I went on rapidly after he left me, but had not 
proceeded very far when I overtook Mary. 

" I thought I would wait and show you the 
way," she said ; and then, perhaps fearing that I 
should suspect her of keeping back part of the 
truth, added, 
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''Ernest miglit think it strange that I should 
run off and leave you with De Witt." 

• We walked on hand in hand, sometimes talking, 
and much of the time in silence, till we reached 
the yine-draped oak, at the foot of which Ernest 
lay, looking upward at the branches, and the birds 
his coming had disturbed. 

'' So Miss Hyde has detained you all this time I" 
he said, springing up, and rolling two large stones 
against the tree for seats. " Charmed with her 
beauty, eh ?" 

" Her beauty may be that of intellect, manifest- 
ing itself only to the favored few," I answered, 
quickly, not quite liking the tone in which he 
spoke. 

" Then you have become a convert to that doc- 
trine 1 — ^taken lessons of De Witt, perhaps." 

I had been rather off my guard at first, my feel- 
ings having been enlisted in Miss Hyde's favor ; 
but his supposition recalled to mind De Witt's 
parting admonition, and I replied, 

"Plain people are supposed to possess beauty 
of intellect, by way of compensation for physical 
defects. I have had no opportunity of knowing 
whether or not this is true of Miss Hyde ; but 
common-place remarks of a general kind are some- 
times applicable to particular persons." 

" So, judging from appearances, you would call 
Miss Kate uncommonly gifted ?'■ 

" I have seen people who could, on that score, 
lay claim to greater gifts than she I" 
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** Indeed I you must have traveled considera- 
bly I" 

"On the contrary, I have never made but one 
journey of any length." 

" Perhaps you may be blessed with uncommon 
powers of observation; but it strikes me just now, 
that there is no particular advantage in being un- 
mitigatedly ngly; individuals as a general thing, 
look better to be good-looking." 

" Consequently, aU good-looking ones ought to 
be crowned I" added Mary, who had been wistfully 
regarding the clusters of leaves above her head ; 
"So please procure us leaves enough for three 
chaplets — ^grape-leaves for yourself, if you choose 
to be crowned Bacchant, and oak for us." 

" Oh dear I what a bore it is to be polite to la- 
dies I" sighed Ernest, still half reclining on the 
grass. " Don't you think one of you could reach 
them?" 

" Not possibly I" said Mary; while I at the same 
instant exclaimed, " Oh, yes," and forthwith began 
searching for a long stick with which to draw down 
the branches. 

Meanwhile, Ernest ascended the tree, and whole 
handsful of leaves fluttered down on our heads, 
scattered by a pair of hands that dispensed foliage- 
favors with most uncalled-for liberality. 

"01 do come down now I" cried Mary ; " you 
have made a 'locust progress' over two of the 
largest branches, already; if you stay much longer, 
we shall be obliged to make our wreaths in the 
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Bont see how jou have let its rajs thioxiglL on 
Tisr 

Being thtis entreated, Ernest descended; and as* 
suming his &yorite position on the grass, watched 
ns as we twined the stems of the broad grape-leaves 
together, then bowed his handsome head at Mary's 
playful word of command, to be crowned. 

'' Now sing for ns that Anacreontic ode," she said, 
binding the wreath above his brows, and twisting 
into more decided curliness the long dark hair be- 
neath it 

As in compliance with her request, he sang 

"Drink to me only with thine eyea^ 
And I will pledge with mine,** 

I thought how surpassingly beautiful the eyes 
must be, to be pledged with such as his: even 
those of my imagmary " Kate" could not be divine 
enough. At first, they might have been ; but so 
soon is the ideal merged in the real, that the deep 
eyes after growing suddenly pale, could never quite 
regain their primal luster. 

For a long time we sat twisting together stems 
of oak leaves with snatches of song between, our 
Bacchant Ijring at our feet, with one arm on a 
low, flat rock, his crowned head resting on his 
hand. Thus he watched the clouds that rose as 
the sun sank lower, calling us to look at the purple 
palaces, regal in form and hue, that shot up higher 
and higher, then melted into a billowy ocean, with 
white sails on its breast. 
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" Hallo !" shouted De Witt, coining suddenly upon 
us. " What in the name of all that 's exciting, haye. 
you been doing for the last hour or two ? Wake 
up, and come to dinner I Quick, too I for one of 
my sort of thunder-storms is brewing over there in 
the east, though I guess it '11 take it some time to 
get here. Come, Miss Brewster — ^Mary — ^leave him 
alone, and he '11 come to his senses by sunset." 

" What is the matter ?" asked Ernest, deliberately 
turning toward his- brother without raising his 
head. 

" We are enjoying ourselves in an extemporane- 
ous way, haying a * feast of reason,' et cetera." 

" Well, finish it, if you choose," interrupted De 
Witt, "we prefer a feast of peaches, et cetera. 
Come, Mary." 

" Wait a minute, brother mine, and while I am 
rising, tell us what you have been about ?" 

" I? I could n't begin to tell you ! I 've walked 
the circumference of the grove, and the diameter, 
till I know every inch of ground in and around it 
— ^have broken off more oak and maple branches 
— ^pulled up more trees by the roots — dug up more 
rocks, and done more things generally, than you 
all could have accomplished in a week. But come, 
I can tell you the rest just as well on the way : 
they 're aU hungry and thirsty down there, and if 
we're not forthcoming soon, the tables will be 
cleared, and the spring drained dry 1" 

"Go on, Gulliver," said Ernest^ jumping up, 
"I'UfoUow." 



/ 
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''Not in that style I Head of Medusa! how 
heathenisli you look 1 Put on a civilized hat — if 
you can find it this week 1" 

Along the path we raced, in emulation of De 
Witt's zeal, and arrived at the table warm, and 
breathless, just in time to take seats with the rest 

Wit and lemonade flowed freely, and conversa- 
tion grew loud and louder, when a sudden dap of 
thunder struck each, for the moment, dumb. Then 
all rose simultaneously, while De Witt in high glee, 
shouted, 

"To the bam I" indicating the direction with his 
hand ; "I'll come in a minute with the edibles." 

None waited for the consummation of his prom- 
ise; but fleet feet led the way, and slower ones 
followed ; till just at the edge of the woods we 
found a weather-beaten barn, with doors swinging 
wide open in the wind that came rushing among 
us, scattering bonnets, and making banners of 
8car& and vaUs. 

Lightnings darted hither and thither ; thimders 
muttered in the distance, and suddenly crashed 
overhead, and the rain fell in torrents. Above all 
the roar and confusion, De Witt's voice rose ; and 
looking down the path, I saw him dashing along 
with a basket in either hand, while behind him 
came the rest similarly equipped, and drenched 
with the pelting rain. 

" Here come the spoils I" shouted odc. 

"In a double sense!" added De Witt, whose 
lungs sent forth sound as the clouds did rain. 
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In a short time the violence of the storm was 
over ; and, as it was a long walk to the carriages, 
Ernest proposed bringing them around by an old 
cart-path, to the barn-door — ^before which they soon 
came up one by one. 

The sun shone out fierily as we started, touching 
the tree-tops, and fringing the dun clouds with 
crimson and gold, that grew deeper, and more 
golden as the last rays disappeared. It was quite 
dark when we reached home. 



" Mamma I mamma 1" cried Artie, rushing into 
the house one day after school, with unusual haste, 
and a marvelous amount of noise for a quiet, bash* 
fed child, " Georgie 's dead, and all buried 1" 

" Why, no, Artie I" said Mary ; " come here and 
teU me what makes you think so." 

" Why, little Susie Newton told me, and a man 
told her, and there was ever so many carriages I" 
said the little fellow, looking anxiously up into his 
sister's face, and breathing quickly, "i^ Georgie 
dead?" 

" No, no, dear," answered Mary soothingly, " the 
man should n't have told Susie so ; run up into the 
nursery now, and see if he isn't playing with his 
blocks, as much alive as you are." 

Away Artie went, but soon came trotting into 
his mother's room again, leading Geoigie by the 
hand. 

" See, mamma 1" he called out, " here he is, just 
as 'live as I am 1" while Georgie, not clearly under- 

7* 
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Standing the matter, said, over and oyer againi as 

if interrogating himself, 

" Will Georgie be dead ? Will Georgie be dead?" 

" Now I know what De Witt was talking to 
those little girls about," said Mary, as her mother 
went back to the nursery with the children. " Did 
any one ever have sudi a brother as that one of 
mine? But how I do miss him I Without you, 
Edie, I should be very lonely now." 

And the children missed him, too. De Witt 
was the life of all their plays. It was he who 
planned new amusements for them when the old 
ones ceased to please — who had an endless fund 
of exciting stories for every occasion — who settled 
all little difficulties between them when Mary was 
away — ^who could be more noisy than Georgie, 
even, and who could lift them both — one on each 
hand — ^almost to the wall. 

Ernest played with them sometimes, it is true; 
but when he was tired, or when he wished to read, 
or talk, they were voted a bore and sent speed- 
ily to the nursery : and mamma's nerves were weak, 
BO they must be very still in her room unless there 
were visitors present; and Maiy, who so dearly 
loved to amuse them, must read to her mother, who 
could not bear to have her darling out of sight for 
a single hour. 

" She is a weak, vain, fussy woman 1" I used to 
say to myself, after listening for some time to her 
fiivolous, common-place remarks ; " and if Angus 
Holmes or any one else wishes to know what 
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Julia Arnold will be at fifty, I can refer him to 
Mrs. Shelton.'' 

Fleeing precipitately fipom her presence, I one 
day encountered Ernest on the stairs, and at his 
request, went with him to the balcony, where he 
had been reading. 

It was on the coolest side of the house, and, 
shaded by grape-vines, overhung a pleasant por- 
tion of the garden. 

Here, where the sun could scarcely find its way 
between the broad leaves, he was accustomed to 
sit through the warmest hours of the day, behold- 
ing poet- visions, and dreaming poet-dreams. 

"My indolent son,'* his mother complaisantly 
styled him ; while De Witt, whose activity knew 
no bounds, . called him " lazy fellow," " girlish 
dreamer," and " ridiculous boy." 

Sometimes, indeed, Ernest aroused himself and 
retorted: but Mary interceded, and soothed, and 
gave to bitter wo^ a playM meaning ; doing aQ 
in so sweet a spirit, that the antagonists sheathed 
their swords, and adjourned their battle, speedily 
forgetting all past grievances. 

Now De Witt was gone, nothing disturbed the 
elder brother's repose. Mary would never knock 
at his door if there was a possibility of its annoy- 
ing him, and Mrs. Shelton never questioned his 
right to do as he pleased in every thing ; so when 
he removed his reading-table to Ae balcony, even 
roguish Georgie only dared peep at him jfrom 
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the head of the stairs, never interrupting him tin- 
less by special invitation. 

Concluding, therefore, that my presence was de- 
sired, because requested, I took the offered chair, 
glancing at the books that, intermixed with papers, 
and pens, and scattered pencils, covered the surface 
of the table. 

" There are some things there I should like to 
show you,'' he remarked, laying his hand on two 
volumes near me. " You have studied Greek?" 

"NotataU." 

'* Nor Latin?" 

" A very little." 

** Then I can not read you these in the original, 
but I have some very fine translations. Will you 
listen to a few of my favorite passages ?" 

" With pleasure." 

"You are fond of dramatic works," he said, 
looking up from the volume, as he ceased reading, 
with a half smile. 

It was scarcely an interrogatory; but he had 
not, till now, once looked to see whether I was 
pleased or not ; so I considered it in the light of a 
question, and answered, evasively, 

" I like to read Shakespeare." 

He closed the book so suddenly, that I was sure 
he must have misinterpreted my reply. 

"I wonder if he thinks I like nothing but 
Shakespeare I" I said to myself. "How could I 
answer him in that way ?" So, racking my brains 
for something with which to neutralize the effect 
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of my wordB, I at length succeeded — ^pardallj, at 
least — and mentioned a sentence I Iiad once seen 
quoted, that impressed itself on my memory. 

'' Oh I that is from Menander, I think I" and he 
turned over the leaves with unwonted alacrity. 

"Here, I have itl — let me read it to you in 
Gh:eek — ^it is perfectly musical ;" and as I expressed 
a desire to hear more, he read on, till Mary, com- 
ing up the stairs, called me ; and excusing myself, 
I went with her to our room. 

So every day afterward, while Mary read to h6r 
mother below stairs, he read to me on the balcony, 
till I began to look forward to the hour when he 
would summon me to the chair opposite his at the 
reading-table. 

It was ten days since I left home. Coming from 
Ihe balcony, as usual, to join Mary at noon, a serv- 
ant met me with a letter. 

" It is from Winnie I" I exclaimed ; " the one I 
have been expecting so long !" 

I glanced at the direction — it was in a strange 
hand I Tearing open the envelope with trembling 
fingers-^for a dim fear that I dared not acknowl- 
edge flashed across me — "Died this morning," 
were the first words, the only words I saw ; and 
refolding the paper, I placed it in its envelope. 

" Is Winnie at home ?" asked Mary, turning the 
blinds as we entered the room. 

" I have not read it yet," I answered, calmly, 
trying to will down the throbbings of my heart. 

Perhaps the great fear manifested itself in my 
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fiioe. Maiy soon left the loom, and I Teopened 

my letter. 

It was from Mr. Armstrong, annonncing dear 
father Holmes' death I How &st the tears fell-— 
blotting the paper as I read I I had not thought 
that he could die so soon — so suddenly 1 Oh, why 
was I not at home I 

But there was no time to waste in yain regrets. 
Finding Mary, I placed the letter in her hand, and 
in half an hour's time was ready for my journey. 

Mrs. Shelton loudly regretted the necessity for 
my immediate return. 

'' Now he is dead," she said, " it will not make 
much difference if you do not go home. If he was 
dying, and had sent for you, there would be more 
need of haste ; but you say he was not A relative, 
and probably half of the friends wiU not know 
whether you are there or not But if you wiU go 
now, write to us soon, and next vacation come and 
make us a longer visit. Poor Mr. Holmes 1 I hope 
he died happy I A minister, did you say, Mary ? 
Oh, of course he did, then 1 Well, good-by, my 
dear," and she kissed me with a show of affection. 

'' Miss Brewster," said Ernest, fix)m the balcony, 
as I was returning to my room for a missing glove, 
" will you go without a word for me?" 

He stood by his table, with one hand extended. 

"Good-by," I said, mechanically, advancing a 
step or two. The hand I gave was retained a mo- 
ment, and when I withdrew it a tiny note was 
slipped beneath my glove. 
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How lifeless the dark house seemed, at the end 
of the avenue I How still my own room was! 
with its curtains looped just as I lefl them — ^its 
blinds barring the light that fell through them on 
the floor. 

The note was still beneath my glove, and for a 
long time I dared not break its seal. It was very 
brief, though I read it for a full hour : — 

" Edith, I love you with my whole heart. You 
will not forget me?" 



"Is it not late to go out?" my grandmother 
asked, as I passed her door with my sun-bonnet on 
my arm. 

" It is not dusk, grandma." 
" Well, go, my child, but do not stay long." 
Wondering at the softened tone in which she 
spoke, I passed down the stairs, and soon reached 
the foot-bridge : but here I paused. How could I 
enter that sacred house I Since I last crossed its 
threshold, an angel had entered, and thence a spir- 
it had passed, putting off mortality. Bowing my 
head upon my hands, I listened to the soothing 
murmur of the wiater, and tried to think how that 
holy &ce would look in heaven, amid the hosts of 
the redeemed. There were footsteps on the bridge, 
and looking up, I saw Angus, who said, 
" Edith, 1 am so glad you have come I" 
Then we went together, meeting Emily in the 
garden, who led me to the study, and looped up 
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the curtains, letting in the gray lights that fell like 
a vail over the still features of the dead. There 
was the same broad, pale forehead, the same white 
hair, brushed smoothly backward : and the freed 
spirit — ^had not that form, and features, and a glory 
shining around its head, like that of the Beloved 
Disciple? 

Winnie stole softly to my side, and laid her head 
upon my shoulder — her sobs alone breaking the 
stillness of the room, where no one dared speak. 

" Were you here when he died?" I asked of her, 
as we went out and sat upon the piazza, apart from 
the rest 

Winnie shook her head. " They sent for me, 
but I was unworthy of his last blessing — ^he died 
just as I entered the house. Oh, Edie 1 pity me I 
miserable — miserable — " 

I tried to soothe her, but she would not listen. 

" Do not talk to me to-night, Edith — some other 
time I have a great deal to say to you ; but do not, 
oh do not try to comfort me now I" 

As I was passing through the garden on my way 
home, Emily called me back. 

" I have a message for you," she said, and I 
went and sat on the step at her feet, to hear it. 

" When he was dying," she began, in a tremu- 
lous voice, " he prayed for all of us, especially for 
Angus and Winnie, and then his mind seemed to 
wander. But in a moment, he looked at each 
one who was standing beside him, and asked — 
* Where is Winnie ? I thought she had come.' I 
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told him it was nearly time for her to be here, and 
then he spoke of you. 'I shall not see her here/ 
he said, 'but tell her there I must meet her, and 
you all. Her mother was like a daughter to me, 
and so is she.' He repeated this so many times 
that we thought his mind was again wandering* 
Suddenly he started up, ' She is coming I I hear 
—Winnie — ^Edith — ^my children — ^my Jesus make 
them thine I' His quickened senses had caught the 
sound of approaching wheels, and he seemed strug- 
gling to live till she should come; but just as she 
crossed the threshold, his head sank backward on 
my arm, and a shadow like that of a cloud passed 
downward oyer his face. My sainted &ther I" 

Emily did not weep as she told me this, nor did 
she utter one word of grief or sorrow at the great 
bereavement. But in the sunken eyes and pallid 
fEice, I read a language, all unspoken, because too 
deep for words. 
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LoiremMw; 
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Is dashed with wandering Isles of night** 
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The funeral was oyer, and the few friends who 
came from a distance to witness the last rites, had 
returned. Very lonely the house seemed, for Death 
left silence in Ihe shadow that brooded there. 

Angus and Winnie came to see me twice and often 
thrice a day, and even Emily sometimes stole away 
toward evening, and sat for a half hour with me. 
Mrs. Keene caUed often, and took Emily to ride 
with her ; and Mr. Armstrong gave up his evening 
study -hours, and read and talked with the sorrow- 
ing group. Just at dusk Angus would almost 
daily come for me, and Winnie would persuade me 
at the close of the evening to remam till morning, 
the house was so sUent, she said, and she could not 
sleep when ihey were alone. 

"Did you enjoy your visit with Julia?" I in- 
quired one night, trying to turn her mind from the 
subject that occupied every thought, and made 
each breath a sigh. 
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A feint "Yes," was my only answer. 

" Tell me all about it," I persisted. " I shall not 
be sleepy before midnight" 

With a half sob, she laid her head on my pillow, 
and passed her hand softly oyer my cheek. 

" Do you remember, Edie, that dreadful night, 
when he lay dead, and you tried to comfort me, 
and I could not bear it?" 

" Yes." 

" And then I said that some time I had a great 
deal to teU you?" 

" Yes." 

" For a long timfe I hoped you had forgotten it ; 
but my conscience will not let me rest, day nor 
night, till I have told some one." 

" Well, then, I will be your sister-confessor, and 
if you come very penitently, perhaps I may grant 
you absolution." 

"Don't, Edie, don't 1 You will not speak so 
when you hear it — ^you would not believe that I 
could be so wicked !" 

Half guessing the nature of her confession, I said 
nothing, and she went on. 

" The day after my arrival at Julia's, she said, 
Mr. Lee was in town, and would spend the evening 
with us. I thought when I last saw him at school 
that he was going South, and I had been trying 
very hard to overcome the — ^my feelings toward 
him. I even thought I had conquered them ; but 
when she told me this I was very, very glad, and then 
almost immediately I was sorry, remembering the 
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promise I once made you. Then I determined to 
treat him very coldly; but oh, Ediel when he 
came I forgot it all. After that I saw him every 
day, and we walked, and rode, and talked together. 
I could not help it — ^and he seemed nobler and 
better than any one I had ever seen before. One 
day I had a long letter from father : he was in the 
room when it came, and I ran up stairs to read it 
I don't know how it was, perhaps Angus told him 
—but he had heard of Mr. Lee, and feared he was 
not a suitable companion for me. Oh, Edie I it 
was such a dear kind letter, and he begged me so 
earnestly to remember all I had been taught when 
I was a little child at home — to think that I was 
too young to judge entirely for myself in matters 
that might affect my welfare eternally, and asked 
me, calling me 'his dear little daughter,' if I wished 
to break away from the home I could make so 
happy, and leave tried friends for strangers, and 
old influences for new, that might be better, yet 
might be worse — ^I did not know. But I only 
read it over hurriedly, glancing on to the last, 
where he spoke of his health as having been better 
for a day or two past. We were to take a ride 
that afternoon, and the carriage was already at the 
door, so I threw the letter hastily on the table, and 
ran down stairs, meeting Julia on the way,* who 
inquired how I could read home-news so quickly. 
I told her I had only looked it over, but should 
have time enough to read it when I came back ; and 
she went on, calling to us from the head of the stairs 
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to get our seats in the carriage, and she would be 
down in a moment But when she came, it was 
only to say that she could not go with us this time. 
I thought it very strange, and wished to stay with 
her, but she would n't consent. I need n't tell you 
all that was said that evening, Edie, but before we 
came home I was engaged 1" 

Winnie's voice faltered, and she hesitated a mo- 
ment before concludiog. 

"I forgot father — Emily — ^Angus — ^you— €very 
body but him, and every thing but my great hap- 
piness. It was almost morning before I could get 
to sleep; and then I dreamed that you were 
dead — ^that every one that I had ever loved was 
dead — ^all but him I and I did not seem to care I 
I have dreamed such dreams since, Edie, and 
lain awake many nights, longer than I did then. 
The next morning, I remembered my half-read 
letter ; but I searched the room for it in vain. I 
thought I knew where I left it, but it was gone — 
that precious letter I — and I never saw it afterward. 
In two days I received another ; — it was from Mr. 
Armstrong, and &ther was dying I Edie, you can 
not guess my agony I I believe I was wild I I 
only remember they all stood by me, and I was 
lying on the bed— dying, it seemed to me — when 
the truth came back to me 1 And, Edie, I was so 
wicked — I had so sinned in the sight of Heaven— 
that the blessing was denied me I — ^that last bless- 
ing that I would give my worthless life to obtain I" 

I had no words to speak. Soothiag the little 
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liands that burned with a feyer*heat, I drew her 
closer to me ; and when, long after midnight, she 
fell asleep, exhausted with grief, I watched her 
pale face in the moonlight that filled the room, 
and wondered how I conld ever have grieved her 
with harsh words, resolving to be more gentle 
henceforth. 

Poor, dear Winnie I 

Two days afterward, Mr. Lee made his appear- 
ance at the parsonage. She had written, asking 
him to release her from* the engagement : it was 
her own desire to do so, to try to atone for the sin 
she had committed. This was what she said ; and 
she seemed more at ease after the letter was sent ; 
but when, contrary to her expectation, he came, 
all her fmcied strength gave way, and she owned 
her weakness — a weakness that she could not con- 
quer. He remained a week : sympathizing with 
her in gentle, loving words^talking with her of 
heaven, and the holy, happy life they might lead, 
till she was convinced that she, and we all, had 
misjudged him, and that even her father could not 
have condemned her choice. But Since Mr. Lee's 
coming, there had been a new expression on the 
young pastor's face that I could not but notice ; 
for I had never before dreamed that he too loved 
Winnie. She did not know it ; and he withdrew 
more and more from her society, shutting himself 
Hip with books, and his own noble thoughts that 
his people heard, wondering at the power that 
dwelt beneath the calm exterior. 
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I returned to school alone. Wiimie could not 
think of leaving Emily, especially since Angus 
was to be absent. Julia Arnold and Louise Hay- 
ward left at the close of the summer term; and 
Emily, Julia's sister, had been taken away, near 
the last of the vacation, sick of a brain fever. 
Mary Shelton was my room-mate ; and when at 
dusk we laid aside our books after long days of 
study, and sat, hand in hand, talking of the past, 
we only regretted that Winnie could not be pres- 
ent to take a part in out twilight conversations. 
One evening — ^it was reception-evening — as we 
were leaving the tea-table, a letter was handed 
Mrs. Talcott, containing intelligence of Emily Ar- 
nold's death. It sent a thrill through every heart, 
though the poor, lame girl had few Mends. Happy 
faces grew thoughtftd, merry eyes were suddenly 
filled with tears, and jesting words died away on 
trembling lips. Who does not, at such a time, 
think of hastily-spoken words, or unjust deeds, or 
acts of neglect past all atoning for ? What heart, 
however hard it may be, does not soften as it 
thinks of the pale, cold form shrouded for its rest 
—of the silent lips that can not utter words of for- 
giveness ? 

Angus was, as usual, the earliest caUer of the 
evening. 

"Have you heard from home?" was the first 
q^estipn, and it received a long answer. He had 
recently been at Maplewood, and had messages from 
Emily and Winnie, and twenty other things to tell. 
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" Have they heard from Jtdia Arnold ?" I asked, 
as he finished: 

"Not that I know of; I never inquire — ^bnt 
where 's Em ?" 

Something restrained me from telling him then, 
and I answered in the same tone, 

"Always inquiring after her I Is that all you 
think of when you come here ?" 

" Certainly I you 're not jealous, are you ?" 

I could not answer — ^it seemed sacrilegious ; still 
I dared not tell him the truth. 

"Why did she usually spend her vacations 
here ? Did she ever tell you ?" I inquired, mak- 
ing an effort to change the subject 

"Yes: she has a dashing young step-mother, 
who at first took a violent dislike to Em. This 
was, of course, reciprocated. You have seen 
enough of her to know that she does n't love 
her enemies overmuch; so, as it was her wish, 
she was permitted to stay here through the vaca- 
tions." 

" I wonder if she was ever lonely here." 

" She ? No, indeed I there was a great library 
at her command, and that, with — ahem 1 — ^with my 
occasional presence, was better than a dozen homes, 
with or without step-mothers." 

" Then you used to call here in the vacations I 
I did n't know it." 

" Of course not I do you think I tell you every 

thiDg?" 

"AU that you can remember! Do you know 
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whetlier you have called within three or four 
weeks ?" 

" Yes — I am here now 1" 

" I am not jesting, Angus— please tell me." 

" What impertinence 1" 

" Will you tell me ?" 

"No I" 

" I am sorry I" 
* " For what ? I have answered you 1" 

" When ?" 

" Just now : I said 'No.' " 

"It was rather ambiguous. I thought you 
meant that you would n't inform me 1" 

" What has that to do with my seeing Em now? 
Where is she?" 

I hesitated. 

" Has n't she been back this term ?" 

" No." 

" She was here in the middle of vacation — ^why 
did she leave?" 

" Her fether came for her, I believe." 

"And hasn't Mrs. Talcott heard from her 
since?" 

"Yes." 

My face flushed, and I trembled with excitement 
I must tell him now, but in what way? 

"What did she write?" 

" The letter was from Julia." 

" Did she say when her sister would return ?" 

I looked at him without answering but he 
would not guess it 

8 
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" Tell me— is she coming bax^k this winter?" 

He inquired in an earnest tone, laying his hand 
on m J arm. 

" Oh, Angus! she will never come back 1" I an- 
swered, with a sudden burst of tears. 

He sprang to his feet, and I covered my face 
with my hands, vainly trying to become calm. 

When I at length looked up, he was standing by 
the window, his face turned from me ; so, slipping 
quietly from the room, I went out into the cqoI 
night air, passing through the garden to the arbor, 
where I could be alone. The parlors. were. jQlled 
when I rettirned; so I went in unnoticed, seating 
myself where I could closely observe Angus. Mrs. 
Talcott was standing beside him near the middle 
of the room, talking in a low tone. His answer, 
only, reached my ear. 

<< Miss Brewster told me a while ago. It must 
have been quite sudden 1" 

I was angly with him for betraying no more 
emotion. 

"I. must abbreviate my call this evening," he 
said, and turned toward the corner where I was 
sitting. ' 

"Why need you be in haste?" Mrs. Talcott 
asked, detaining him. 

" I have lessons to prepare for to-morrow : you 
will excuse me on that plea ?" 

Tliere was a bright smile on his Ups as he held 
out his:Jband to me. 

"Good-night, Ediih." 
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« Good-night" 

All the rest of the evening I thought over the 
first scene. Could it be that Angus really loved 
Emily? poor Emily! He might marvel that so 
frail a body should trammel a mighty mind, and, 
marveling, he might admir^buTcoidd he, love ? 
I doubted. I ceased to wonder that he betrayed 
no more emotion in Mrs, Talcott's presence. " For 
love," I reasoned, " must be based on fancy ; and 
how can one fancy an object destitute of physical 
symmetry — ^without beauty of form or features — 
without even grace of manners?" And, doubting, 
I ceased to feel keenly for Angus, though I could 
not forget his manner when I iold hL she was 
dead, and why did he go away without coming to 
talk with me ? I had more to say to him than 
"good-night I" Was he afraid I should allude to 
her? And when, after midnight, I awoke suddenly 
fipom a troubled dream, full of vague apprehensions, 
and felt as one only can feel in the hush and dark- 
ness of the first morning hours, the solemness of 
life, why did I long to bring her back from the 
dead ? Why did I pray for one passed beyond the 
reach of prayer, that God would give her back 
again? It was not from any love for Her, for we 
had never been, friendly, always avoiding each 
other as much as possible — ^reciprocally repellant, 
like similar poles of the magnet, because possessed 
each of a will that would yield to gentle influences 
alone. But I felt that she was essential to the hap- 
piness of one who was dear to me as only brother i 
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and 88 my thinking imperceptiblj glided into 
dreaming, I bebeld him, calm, proud, erect in oon- 
Bcions noblenesB, swaying millions of men by a 
word — a tone, eiqpressiTe of his vast power ; and 
near him stood a slight figare--one I had so often 
seen before: there were the same thin lips, it was 
the same stony &oe — only £rom the deep-set eyes 
gleamed triumphant brightness^ and I knew tiiat 
she had made him what he was. 



XV. 

** Cold winds, white snow, 

Now rain, now blow. 
And chill the hindscape^s Aatomn glow; 

The ice-bolts freeze 

The naked trees, 
And seal the old yearns obsequies I 

**The woods lie bare. 

And here and there 
The gray moss hangs its monmAil hair; 

The leaves that burned. 

By fierce winds spamed, 
lie moldering in the soil inorned.^ 

It was a clear November day, still, and intensely 
cold. It was Friday, besides, and there were no 
lessons to prepare for the morrow, so Mary and I 
sat by the window longer than nsual, looking out 
on the garden, white with snow, which the day 
before we watched as it fell, with a sense of pleas- 
ure that the first snow of the season always brings. 

At first the flakes came, tiny specks of white, 
and so powdered the trees, and lay lightly on the 
firozen earth ; then they grew broader, and seem- 
ingly more irregular in shape, looking so dark 
when above the tree-tops, settling down pure and 
plentiful beneath the branches. 

Now sleigh-bells jingled in the distance — ^ap- 
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proaclied, passed, and were soon out of hearing — 
all but one pair. A sleigh had stopped at the door 
— ^we listened — ^the beU rang. 

'^ Ernest I" exclaimed Mary. 

"Angus I" said I; but Bridget rapped at Mrs. 
Talcott's door. 

In a moment there came a gentle tap at oxob, 
and Susie Ajmar peeped in. 

" Oh, girls I Mrs. Talcott is going to have a ride I 
Come into our room, and see her when she goes 
out!" 

" Who has come for her?" we both asked, eager- 

" I could n't see his face, but I should think it 
was a young man." 

" What is it ?" asked Kitty Russell, opening her 
door. 

"One of Mrs. Talcott's admirers has come to 
take her out riding," answered Susie; "a tall 
young man, probably whiskered and mustached, 
though I could n't see plainly. Don't you admire 
her taste?" 

"Exceedingly!" replied Kittie; "she improves 
in that respect as she grows older I" 

" Kittie, you should n't speak so I" remonstrated 
gentle Mary ; but Kittie said she meant no disre- 
spect — on the contrary, her remark was compH- 
mentary, in a high degree. 

" They say," continued Susie, " that Mr. Talcott 
was as old as the hills when she married him, 
and—" 
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The sentence was suddenly cut off by the ap- 
pearance of our little teacher, who, as Susie disap- 
peared, told me that Mr. Holmes wished to see me 
in the parlor ; then went on, noiselessly, as usual, 
to her own room. 

'' Now bundle yourself up in half a dozen shawls 
and cloaks in two minutes !" was Angus' greeting 
as I entered the parlor. " I have come expressly 
to take you home with me ; Mrs. Talcott has given 
her consent — ^the sleighing is magnificent, and the ^ 
wind comes straight from the north pole I" f 

In five minutes I was ready, while the giife 
flocked to the windows to see me start; it was /. \ 

such a novelty for one of their number to go home 
in term time. Eittie Bussell came into the hall as 
I was going down stairs. j^ 

" Is n't it too bad that we were caught so I" she 
said. '^ Susie was frightened half out of her wits, 
for fear we should get a scolding I but I 'd rather 
be whipped than to have Mrs. Talcott take no 
notice of it, when I know she heard it all, and will 
think we are in the habit of talking so about her I 
But I know 1 11 never do such a thing again i" 



Through the wide streets we sped swiftly, amid 
a perfect seai of sound — ^the jingling and jangling 
of sleigh-bells, and the constant whiz of smooth- 
running cutters, passing down by the river's, side 
away to the base of the hill, around tiny parks 
sentineled by black trees shorn of their beauty. 
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intent on seeing all that was fine or admired 
within the city, carried on by the great tide that 
rolled ever behind ns, nor ebbed, save for ns, as 
we left the gleaming lights for the open conntry, 
till the first honrs of morning. Wrapped in fuis 
and shawls, the cold wind that whistled past only 
made me merry ; and as Angus was by no means 
a silent companion, we were almost home before I 
thought half the distance passed. I had resolved 
to speak to him about Emily Arnold ; but it was 
harder to Introduce the subject than I imagined ; 
so I deferred it till a more suitable season, hoping 
he might himself allude to it. The water of the 
brook looked black and cold, bordered with ice 
mad snow — ice that formed about the edges, lying 
thinly in the stream back from the swift current-* 
snow that lay level on the banks, and drifiied on 
the bridge, bending with its weight the great pine 
limbs, where slender leaves lay green on the pure, 
soft white. Across the bridge — ^along the road — 
within the avenue we went, and as Angus drew 
up the reins close by the steps, I sprang out^ unas- 
sisted^ and bade him good-night. 

" Not quite so fest. Miss Edith," he called out ; 
" listen a moment. You are to go in and see Mrs. 
Wesson, etc., and tell them you have come out to 
spend the Sabbath with us ; — that you may run 
over to see them again before you return, though 
they must n't expect you." 

" feut, Angus—" 

"Don't say *but' to mel Come— do as I tell 
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yon, and be back again as soon as possible I Do 
you suppose I am going to sit here and freeze, 
waiting for you?" 

First I went to Mrs. Newell's room, then to my 
grandmother's. 

"I am sorry," was all she said, when I told her 
of the arrangement that had been made for me. 

Was she really sorry? I was about to say — * 

" If you wish me to stay with you, I wiU not 
go;" for her manner toward me had grown so 
kind, of late, that I felt a desire to pleafti h^; but 
she, as usual, read the unspoken thought in my 
&iCe, and answered, 

" No, no, child 1 you will enjoy yourself better 
with the young people." 

" The old house seems pretty lonesome, does n't 
^it, Miss Edith, after being in the city so long?" 
asked Mrs. Newell, looking out at her door, as I 
came from my grandmother's room. 

" Bather, Mrs. Newell, but it seems like home. 
I shall come over to-morrow if it is pleasant." 

" Do. Are you wrapped up warm, Miss Edith ?" 

" Very I just see I" and I displayed a thick shawl 
under my cloak, adding, " I have left another down 
stairs." 

" I was just going off without you I" said An- 
gus, turning down the avenue. "See if I ever 
wait so long again I" 

" You can leave me here," I suggested ; " there 
is a path to the house." 

" No, I thank you; I usually punish pe(^le in 

8* 
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my own way I I shall not allow you to come here 
again I" 

"Indeed I then I shall come without being al- 
lowed I" 

We were just at the gate ; — a curtain was raised, 
a light gleamed out on the piazza, and in a mo- 
ment Emily appeared at the door, shading the 
lamp with her hand. Winnie was just behind 
her. 

" It 's Gus, of course 1" I heard her say ; " speak, 
Em I" 

"No; wait a minute; — ^how the wind does 
blow !" 

" He 11 freeze to death, whoever he is I" said 
Winnie, in a loud whisper, while Angus busied 
himself with fastening the horse in a sheltered 
place. 

" Winnie I" I called out, suddenly. 

"It's Edie Brewster I— oh Edie, Ediel" and 
she flew down the steps, regardless of the great 
drift between her and us. " O dear I I can't come 
any further — Gus, do bring Edie — " 

The last words were lost in the snow-drift ; and 
while Emily came to the rescue, and Angus left 
his horse to attend to his sister, laughing loudly at 
her pitiful 'plight, I stepped from the sleigh, and 
found the path to the side-door, meeting Mr. Arm- 
strong, whose curiosity had been excited by the 
hubbub without. Opening the door, I glanced 
hastily over the deserted room, with its table, and 
work-stand, and shaded lamp— -its arm-chair, and 
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low rocking-chair by the fireside, and was pro- 
ceeding to divest myself of cloak and shawls, when 
Angus entered with Winnie in his arms, Mr. Arm- 
strong and Emily foUowiiig close behind. 

There were exclamations on all sides, and much 
hurrying hither and thither, and many questions 
asked, and a jgreat deal of excitement and some 
confusion, while Winnie shook the snow fipom her 
clothes, and Angus stamped it off his boots, and 
Emily brought dry slippers, and drew chairs near 
the newly-replenished fire for us cold ones. 

" Why did n't you come sooner?" was Winnie's 
first question, which I answered by giving a full 
account of all we had seen since leaving the Semi- 
nary ; of the streets we had passed through, and 
the squares we had compassed, and- the pedestrian 
friends we had met, and the Thursday-evening 
callers who dashed past lis in sleighs, with bright- 
eyed, red cheeked ladies, probably Madame Qirard- 
in's pupils. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Armstrong having decoyed An- 
gus away to his study, Emily busied herself about 
her. little stand, which, at the conclusion of my 
narration was drawn up before the fire, laden with 
biscuit, and cake, and mince-pie. 

To this feast, Angus, though twice, invited^ re- 
vised to come ; and as we thus sat alon.e,''Emily 
told me how intimate her brother and 4he young 
pastor had become — ^what long letters they wrote, 
school-boy fashion; and lastly, hoW^allthe people, 
old and young, loved Mr. Armstrong, and feared 
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lest a snare diould be laid for him in some Taeant 
city pulpit, and so he shoxild be decoyed away &om 
them. 

While she was speaking, the sound of sleigh- 
bells heard &intly ringing in the distance, came 
near, and nearer, and at length ceased before the 
gate, Enuly, Winnie and I silently exchanging 
glances as we listened. 

Angus heard it too-— and, remembering that his 
horse was standing in the way, and exposed to the 
chilly night-air besides, he caught his overcoat and 
cap— the one that concealed his features so effectu- 
ally at our first meeting — ^and rushed out. Emily 
followed, with a lamp, which the first gust of wind 
extinguished, and before it could be relighted, Mr. 
and Mrs. Keene entered. 

Giving each a hand, she led them to seats by the 
fire, directing Winnie to bring her a lamplighter ; 
but she, with something of her old childish glee, 
threw her arms around Mrs. Keene's neck, repeat- 
edly kissing her, saying, over and over again, — 

" Oh I I am BO glad, so very glad to see you 1" 

"Why, child?" she asked, gently putting her 
from her. But Winnie had no reason to give, and 
was satisfied to sit the rest of the evening with one 
hand in hers, and one in mine, talking sometimes 
with one, sometimes with the other, or dreamily 
listening to our conversation, with her eyes fixed 
on the fire. 

When Angus came in, Enuly sent him for Mr. 
Armstrong, who immediately obeyed the summons, 
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and took the axm-chair that stood partially shad- 
owed, yet in fuU view of the group. 

Eddie sent " all his love" to that quiet, thought- 
fiil-looking man sitting in dear father Holmes' 
chair, beside which I had so often drawn my foot* 
stool, and listened to his words of love, dear words, 
that those lips could utter nevermore I 

As I thought, I sighed : but looking up, and 
catching a glimpse of the smile on Mr. Armstrong's 
face, that played about his mouth, and settled in 
the very deptiis of his dark eyes, giving to them a 
new beauty and a new power, I aroused myself, 
and listened, with the rest, to Eddie's playful mes- 
sages, which his father delivered mostly. 

Full in the red fire-light sat Mrs. Keene, and 
over her face shadows innumerable flitted, across 
her mouth, up to her earnest eyes, aslant her broad 
forehead, resting on the quiet, folded hands, with 
one of Winnie's between, as a gleam of light quiv- 
ered about her eyes, or touched the thick folds of 
brown-black hair. Those earnest eyes were very 
fine, a shade of sadness made them beautiful ; ex- 
cepting these, she was plain, even to homeliness, 
yet so fescinating, withal, that I could watch her 
changing expression for hours. There was charac- 
ter in every feature, position, motion— character in 
every word, tone, smile. When "Harrie" said 
" No," she meant no ; when she said " It must be," 
there was no alternative. A fine, fearless, intel- 
lectual woman was she, endowed with energy, de- 
cision, and a good degree of gentleness : but what 
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was it that had already cast sucIl a shadow oyer 
her life? 

It was a problem I could not solve. 

What wonderfol attractions are there in a fire 
on the hearth, for ejes that might otherwise be 
wandering elsewhere 1 

This comment I made to myself, as I glanced 
occaaionaUy toward the occupant of the arm-chair 
opposite, who, when all ceased speakmg, fell into 
a seemingly dreamy mood, apparently thinking of 
nothing but the embers glowing, and dropping to 
ashes. 

Emily, probably, thought him given to reverie, 
Winnie thought nothing about it, but I fancied 
Mrs. Keene had noticed the change, slight as it 
was, in his expression. And so, indulging in va- 
rious moods myself, and studying those of others, 
listening to Emily's suggestions, and Angus' out- 
spoken thoughts, the evening passed— the old clock 
in the kitchen struck ten — ^Mr. and Mrs. Keene 
said good-night to all — ^Angus slipped off with Mr. 
Armstrong to the study — Emily covered the em- 
bers with ashes, and we three, as of old, went up 
stairs together. 

A little before daylight Emily rapped at our 
door, " Come, girls, if you want to see a fine snow- 
storm." 

" Oh, dear 1 I 'm so sleepy !" sighed Winnie. 
" What is it snowing again for ? there is enough 
already to last a month I Emmy," she called, 
raising her voice, " is Ghis awake ?" 
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" Yes, we are all up but you two ; come — ^we 
are waiting for you.". • 

** Don't you believe that I" cried Angus from 
the kitchen ; " we would n't have you see what we 
are doing for the world 1" 

" What are they doing, Emmy ? tell us." 

" No, no ; you must come and see I" and Emily 
went down stairs. 

" Huny, Edie I" said Winnie, dressing, as usual, 
hastily and carelessly; and before I was half 
ready, she disappeared through the door, calling 
out, ** I '11 be back in a minute, and tell you I" 

At the foot of the stairs she stumbled over 
something — ^probably a footstool or chair, placed 
in a convenient position ; and with an — 

" Ah, Gus I that 's too bad I" opened the kitchen 
door. For a moment, all was silent; then she 
came hurrying back. 

*' What was it, Winnie ?" 

" Oh I nothing but a mountain of a snowball, 
higher than the well-curb, that he has been rolling 
up just for exercise I He was delighted to think 
that that had called me down." 

After breakfast, Emily read, as usual, from the 
old family Bible, and Mr. Armstrong knelt in the 
same spot where dear father Holmes used to stand 
at prayer. But I missed the patriarchal tone — ^the 
earnest pleading for spiritual blessings for his 
children. True, there was much of Paul, and 
much of the beloved disciple in the young pastor ; 
but that other one, passed beyond the skies, 
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seemed so holy, as I remembered him — saintly, as 
I knew him to be now, that neither Paul, nor 
John of old, nor any of His disciples on earth, 
seemed so like their Master. 

After prayers, Angus and his fiiend withdrew 
together ; Emily washed and put away the break- 
&st dishes, and swept, and dusted, and Winnie 
brought her work-basket, drawing a low chair 
close by the window, and placing one for me op- 
posite. 

"How very industrious Winnie is, lately I" I 
remarked to Emily, watching the busy fingers as 
they worked with unwonted zeal. 

One of my auditors blushed, and smiled — ^the 
other sighed. 

Without, the snow fell steadily; it came in tiny 
flakes, indicating, according to Mrs. Newell, a long 
storm. So I told Winnie ; and she laid down her 
work to look up at the tiny specks of white, float- 
ing in mid«air, each adding its mite to the treasury 
below. 

" See, how beautiful 1" she exclaimed ; " so feath- 
ery the flakes are, and pure, and soft I Emmy, do 
stop a moment, and look at them." 

"I never could see much poetry in a snow- 
storm," answered the elder sister, good-humoredly ; 
" the flakes fell steadily — some are large and some 
small ; — ^they are going to make very bad walking 
some of these days." 

" Oh, Emmy 1 don't think such terrestrial 
thoughts I I 'm up among the white specks now I 
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Hearken, sister mine, while I tell you something 
very beautiful ;" and still looking above the trees, 
whose bare limbs caught meager portions of the 
thickly idling snow, she repeated in a soft^ low 
tone, 

"'Peacefully, dreamily, alowly, 

It comes through the halls of the air. 
And bows its head like a spirit 
Tlrnt kneels in its beauty at prayer. 

« * liid the sere leaves it layeth its forehead, 
When the winds are murmuring low, 
And telling the beads she hath brought them— 
The beautiful spirit— the Snow t* " 

Emily turned away before she finished : I saw 
that there were tears in her eyes — ^and in a moment 
Winnie asked, 

" What is it, Emmy? tell me." 

" I was thinking of one who is lying underneath 
the 'sere leaves' — ^" She hesitated, stood stiU a 
moment, as if trying to conunand herself then 
suddenly turned, and passed out of the room. 
Winnie bent her head over her work, and I tried 
very hard to force back the quick gush of tears, 
but they fell in great drops on my hands. 

Presently Emmy came back, and taking her 
work, seated herself near us. 

" We need not avoid speaking of fiither, dear 
girls," she said; "we all know how very dark 
were those dark days, but there were brighter ones 
before them ;" and she repeated many incidents of 
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his life, till he seemed only a little remoyed from 
us — just hidden £rom sight, because too pure for 
earthly eyes to look upon, but present to each spirit 



" Oh, what a day to go to church I^' exclaimed 
Winnie, raising the curtains early on Sabbath 
morning. "I don't believe any of us but Mr. 
Armstrong and Angus will go, and I wanted you 
so much to hear Mr. Armstrong preach I He has 
improved very much, lately; and you know he 
always writes fine sermons." 

"Perhaps he will keep those he has prepared 
for a pleasanter day," I suggested. 

" Oh, no, indeed 1" answered Winnie, quickly. 
"He always says when people go to church in 
stormy weather, they ought to hear the best ser- 



mons." 



" Just like Mr. Armstrong I" 

" Is n't it I Emmy thinks he is one of the best 
men that ever lived I" 

The snow drifts were so many and so deep be- 
tween the parsonage and the church, that, as Win- 
nie predicted, only two of our number ventured 
out 

But Mr. Armstrong promised to preach for. us 
in the evening ; so, after watching them till they 
disappeared down the path, we gathered around 
the fire, alternately reading and talking till noon. 

" Now, Edie, tell me a good, long story, please," 
said Winnie, throwing down her book, and laying 
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her head in my lap. " Looking at the fire makes 
me so sleepy, and looking out on the snow makes 
me so blind, and I don't want to read." 

" But I don't know any Sunday stories. Emily 
probably has twenty that she could tell now." 

" Oh I I heard all hers a dozen years ago I make 
up one — ^I always like to hear any thing originaL 
You can't ? Well, then, sing to me ; oh, do sing 1 
you and Emmy toorether, and I will dream a dream 
for you. Sing 'Time is winging us away;' or 
* I would not live alway ;' that is Mr. Armstrong's 
favorite." 

Being thus entreated, Emily sang ; but long be- 
fore she ceased, Winnie dropped asleep, and pro- 
ceeded so far in dream-land, that when Mr. Arm- 
strong and Angus returned in the afternoon, it was 
several moments before she could retrace her steps, 
and find her way through the gate by which she 
entered. 

After tea came prayers; and then, as soon as 
the lamps were lighted, Mr.. Armstrong read us his 
two sermons, sitting, as usual, by the fire-side, in 
the great arm-chair. 

Angus said we could never appreciate them, 
unless they were delivered from a pulpit; and 
if we would all assist him, he would make an ex- 
tempore one ; but our preacher demurred, and his 
zealous friend for once yielded. 

" Oh, dear I" sighed Winnie, as the clock struck 
nine; "the evening is almost gone, and you are 
going back to-morrow morning 1" 
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"PeAapB the paths will not be broken," aug- 
gested Emily. 

" "Why, of coTirae not ; why did n't I think of 
that I and possibly they may not be nnder two or 
three days." 

" Possibly, not in a week," said Angus, fix)m his 
comer; "you Maplewood people are not particu- 
larly public-spirited. Suppose we start to-morrow 
morning, Edith, and redeem the character of the 
place by breaking a path." 

" Very well." 

Winnie hereupon remonstrated, declaring it 
would be the " highest height" of absurdity for us 
to think of such a thing; and, as Angus did not 
contend with her, she took it for granted that he 
had adopted her opinion. 

But the next morning, when he left his room a 
half hour earlier than usual, she could not refrain 
from calling out, 

" Gus, where are you going?" 

" Down stairs." 

" You know what I mean I where are you going 
to-day, that you must be up so early ?" 

" Oh, somewhere I and if you are not down soon 
you may not have a chance to say good-by." 

Winnie's lamp was lighted in a moment, though 
she was very sure that he was n't going any where. 

" You certainly would n't think of going with 
him, Ediel It's a perfectly Greenlandish dayl 
The water is frozen solid in the pitcher, and the 
windows are covered with frost." 
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''Why are you in such haste to dress if we are 
not going ?" 

" I want to have a good long day with you?" 

" Do you think you will have ?" 

Winnie hesitated. She was almost certain that 
Angus's plans were laid for the day, and in that case 
she knew the impossibility of changing them ; but 
she evidently did not wish it to appear that she 
thought so. It was a hard question to answer. 
Just at this crisis Emily entered. 

*' Angus says he must start for the city in about 
two hours, so I thought I would call you early." 

" Oh, Emily 1" remonstrated Winnie, as if the 
decree had gone forth from her sister's lips, instead 
of those of her brother. 

" I should like to have them stay a whole week 
longer, Winnie, but Angus says it is necessary for 
him to return, and if I am not mistaken, Edith said 
Mrs. Talcott would expect her to-day; and you 
know it wiU be fine sleighing in the city." 

" We shall have a vacation at Christmas," I said, 
with a view to console her, " and that will be in 
two or three weeks." 

But she said it would be a full month before the 
holidays, and by that time she should forget half 
she wanted to teU me. 

'^ Don't keep Edith here in the cold talking about 
it 1" said Emily, so we went down to the kitchen- 
fire, near which Mr. Armstrong and Angus were 
seated in close conference. 

"I think it is going to storm," said Winnie, who 
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liad not jet become entirelj reconciled to Angas' 
decision. '' See bow dark tbe clouds look I" 

"Do tbey? I bad n't noticed tbem — ^tben we 
most be off as soon as possible," said Angns, rising. 

Winnie looked provoked. She knew be said it 
to tease ber, and sbe wasn't in a mood to be 
teased ; but as be was going so soon, sbe tried to 
smootb down ber ruffled temper — a task in wbicb 
be lent no assistance. 

At eigbt o'clock tbe sleigb was at tbe door — ^tbe 
good-bys were all said, and tbe scores of last words 
all spoken. Winnie bad forgotten sometbing tbat 
sbe was intending to tell me, but promised to write 
wben sbe tbougbt of it Emily placed two bot 
bricks in tbe bottom of tbe sleigb, to keep our feet 
warm, and folded my sbawl about me witb motb- 
erly care. Mr. Armstrong ran up to bis study for 
ayolume be wisbed to lend Angus; and as we 
started, Winnie called after us, to give ber love to 
all tbe girls. 

A beavily-loaded team bad evidently passed 
over tbe road before us ; so we lost tbe pleasure of 
breaking a patb for ourselvea 

"I must go to grandmother's a moment," I ex- 
claimed, as Angus was turning in tbe opposite 
direction. 

'* Ob, nonsense 1 tbe avenue will be blocked up 
witb snow," be answered, still driving on. 

I bad several thoughts on the subject, but said 
nothing. For several minutes we rode in silence. 

"See bow beautifully tbe trees lookl" be sud- 
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denly exclaimed, as we passed a portion of the road 
where pine-trees grew in perennial greenness, their 
tops capped, mountain-like, with snow. 

I said nothing. Presently the dead limbs, broken 
off by the storm, and scattered along the road, at- 
tracted his attention. « 

" How are we going to get by these, Edith ?" he 
asked, stopping short for a moment ; then, skillfully 
turning his horse out of the path, he carefully 
avoided each one. 

I closed my lips more firmly than before. 

For the next two miles he drove on, apparently 
forgetfiil of my presence. It pleased me, for now 
I knew that he guessed the cause of my silence. 

Farther on, where the road lay through the open 
country, and only here and there a tree cast its 
phantom shadow, the wind had swept unresisted, 
drifting the snow before it, piling it hill-high in the 
distance, leaving only in and about the path the 
shining crust that lay there a week ago. We were 
going very swiftly — flying past the brown houses 
scattered at long intervals, weather-beaten way- 
marks, telling tales of by-gone times, to those who 
chose to hear — ^when my longrsilent companion, 
with a quick motion, drew up the reins. The horse 
thus suddenly checked, sprang to one side, and the 
next moment I was lying in the middle of the road. 
Angus, with one hand still retaining the reins, lift- 
ed me up, shook off the powdering of snow, picked 
up my shawl, the buffalo-robes, and the two bricks; 
putting first me, and then my surroundings, in ap- 
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piopriate places in the sleigh, lastly brushing the 
dampness from his overcoat, and picking his hat 
fix>m the drift on the opposite side. 

'^ What was the matter, Gus ?" I asked, as soon 
as I had breath to speak. 

" Matter ? I have an idea that we were upset I" 

" So have 1 1 but what was the canse ?" 

" My horse got out of the road." 

" But why did you stop him so suddenly?" 

" For good reasons." 

'' But," I persisted, ^' what made him spring out 
of the road ?" 

" The right rein." 

I looked up. There was a satisfied expression 
about his mouth, and a peculiar, unmistakable 
light in the blue eyes that never once looked at 
me. 

" Did you do it on purpose, Angus ?" 

A sudden burst of laughter, loud- and long-con* 
tinned, was my only answer. 

^' I Ve a great mind not to speak to you again I" 
I said, when he became quiet. 

" That 's right I Go on, Charley, till you come 
to that great drift 1" 

I could see the drift plainly in the distance, and 
had no idea of being plunged into it^ as an antidote 
to silence. 

" You would not dare do it I" I said, gathering 
up for an armor all my dignity, which had been so 
shaken and jarred, that I was unable to buckle it 
about me. But Angus dared do any thing — so 
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he asserted, and I believed, without evincing my 
faith. 

*' I have lately found out something about you," 
I began, spealdng slowly, in order to prolong the 
conversation till the feaaful point in the road was 
passed. 

" Nothing very wonderful, I presume I" 

"Of course not!" 

" How very bright our Edith is getting to be I 
Now say something else I" 

" There is no necessity for my speaking again— 
we have gone by that great drift I" 

" But there are plenty more, lying, like all events 
in the future, soon within reach, though now out 
of sight." 

"And I never trouble myself about possibili- 
ties." 

"Till they become probabilities, eh? What is 
that you have heard about me ?" 

" Nothing." 

" But you said — " 

" I said I had found out something about you." 

" Tell me I I '11 never whisper it to any body, 
as true as I live and breathe." 

" You might — ^I '11 not trust you now ; so stop 
teasing — ^you know you never accomplish any 
thing by it — ^you upset me in the snow, too I" 

" But I chose a fine place. K you had had some 
people to deal with, Mr. Armstrong, for instance, 
or some others I could mention, they might have 
precipitated you into the middle of that drift, where 
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jou woiild liaye gone down out of siglit in a mo- 
ment I" 

I laQghed at the Indicrousness of the idea. 

We were just entering the city, upon whose 
lOQ&aad spires ihe sun shone, dazzling our eyes 
with its reflected brightness. Piled np in masses, 
but as yet xmsoiled, the snow lay, thrown in great 
shovelftils from the pavements: past us, in the 
broad beaten track, the sleighs glided ; and away 
in the distance, through the stxeets that ran by 
eveiy door, the bells rang a chorus to the heart- 
song of those who looked out on the bright morn- 
ing. 

" Kow," said Angus, as we stopped at the semi- 
nary gate, " be a good girl, and forgive me, and 
tell me thai next time." 

" Oh, GusI instead of a son of Adam, you ought 
to luive been a daughter of Eve I" 
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WiKOED weeks were those that preceded the 
holidays. Four times in their course came Ernest 
— ^twice on reception-evenings, twice to see Mary 
after study hours were over; and Mrs. Talcott^ 
yielding to her gentle pupil's request, allowed me, 
her chosen friend, to share with her the pleasure 
of those evenings. 

Through the dreams of the long winter nights, 
Ernest floated, ever half divine 1 Sitting beside 
my school-room window, intent on a difficult theo- 
rem, each shadow flitting across the book brought 
visions of that head, beautiM in symmetry, with a 
coronal of grape-leaves resting on the dark hair 
above the pale forehead and eyes of night The 
wind, sighing and sobbing about the casement, at 
long intervals dropped to a whisper, breathing that 
one sweet sound — " Ernest 1" even the rain and 
sleet, drifting harshly, beat '' Ernest I" against the 
window panes. 

I dreamed through philosophy, chemistry, ge« 
ometry ; but they were dreams that could not be 
recited, and so I lost my standing in the class. 

Christmas came all too soon; but it brought 
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with it a storm of mingled snow and rain, that pre- 
vented us from leaving the seminary. 

" My dear young ladies," said Mrs. Talcott, as- 
sembling ns aU in her room before noon, " I pre- 
sume you are all disappointed in being confined 
within doors this Christmas-day, to which you 
have so anxiously looked forward. But I have a 
plan to propose for the evening, which may be 
pleasing to some of your number (glancing toward 
Kittie EusseU, who stood near her). I suppose 
you all know that the school rules are abolished 
for the day. After dinner, you may go to the large 
closet in the attic, where you wiU find hanging on 
the hooks, and packed in a large covered basket, old- 
fashioned dresses, bonnets, caps, etc. Select such of 
these as you please, remembering to leave the rest 
in order, and carry them to the school-room. Then 
you can decide for yourselves on charades suitable 
for the occasion, and if you like we will finish with 
tableaux." 

" Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Talcott 1" replied 
half a dozen voices at once ; " but what shall we 
do for an audience,", asked Kittie. 

"I will attend to that, my dear ; so now go and 
amuse yourselves till dinner-time." 

All the short afternoon busy feet trampled up 
and down the attic-stairs, whispered consultations 
were held in the halls, and sounds of merry laughter 
oozed out through the crevices of the school-room 
door. 

The folding-doors of the parlors were thrown 
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"wide open, and a crimson curtain was hung in tlieir 
place. Just at dusk, the arrangements were com- 
pleted, and the girls flocked up stairs, going from 
one room to another to talk over the whole matter, 
and wonder who were to compose our audience. 

The long waited-for hour at length arrived, and 
one by one we entered the front parlor to meet a 
score of guests, some of whom were our Thursday 
evening callers — others, lady friends of Mrs. Tal- 
cott's, living near by. Angus was there, and 
Ernest; they would be an audience for jne at any 
time ; and, afterward, in the parts assigned me in 
charades, I saw only them. 

At first, all were excited, and not a few con- 
fused, and one or two words were but indifferently 
acted; but as the evening wore away, the later 
hours gave to most a new impluse ; and under its 
influence, th^y excelled. 

In the first tableau, Kittie represented Ophelia, 
beautiftd in madness, her long hair dressed with 
straws, and withered flowers, falling over her 
shoulders. 

In the second, a tail brunette appeared as Lady 
Macbeth, " troubled with thick-coming fancies." 

In her left hand she bore a flickering taper, by 
whose light she seemed searching for the blood- 
stain of the murdered Banquo; and so clearly 
were fear and remorse written in the wild eyes, and 
knitted brows, that one could fancy her whispering, 

* Yet, who would have thought the old man to 
have had so much blood in him? Here's the 
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smell of blood, Btill : all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand.' 

"I mnst have an introduction to that girl,'' 
whispered Angus to me, as the curtain felL 

" Then you prefer her to blue-eyed Ophelia?" 

"Most certainlyl What do you say to that, 
Shelton ?" 

" That I can not approve your taste," answered 
Ernest, drawing his chair nearer, and speaking in 
a lo# tone. "I have no sympathy with the stem 
woman's ^undaunted mettle,' but there is some- 
thing attractive in the gentle madnei^ of the pretty 
OpheHa." 

" Pshaw I Shelton !" and Angus flung out the 
words contemptuously — "you're womanish I I 
should like to know the girl who would undertake 
that character — she must be worth studying." 

" Hush I Grus : the curtain is rising, and this is 
to be the last" 

"What is it?" 

" 'The Angel's Blessing' — don't speak again." 

On a low couch spread with folds of soft drapery, 
lay Kittie— abeautiftd child asleep — ^with one white 
round arm thrown over her head, the tiny fingers 
just touching the pillow. A dreamy smile rested 
on the small, half-parted lips, and a faint flush 
tinged the soft cheek of the sleeper ; while above 
her bent a shadowy form robed in white, its fair 
hands extended in benediction. Oh I it was a holy 
face shaded by the brown hair waving downward, 
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over the pure folds of drapery — and the eyes were 
angel-eyes ! 

I covered my fiwje with my hands — ^the gathered 
tears gushed through my fingers. When I looked 
up, the vision had faded; and in its stead was 
only the closely-drawn crimson curtain. 

"Who was it, Edie?" asked Angus, gently, with 
his hand on my chair. 

" Maiy Shelton I" who else could it have been?" 



XVII. 

** There is no flock, boweyer watched and tended, 
Bat one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 
But has one vacant chair r* 

JjfatQTBJJOfW* 

<*ThiiB onr heart, ironnded in its most tender part, troubled In its sweetest 
most Jnst and innocent attachment^ perceiTes it can no longer keep posses- 
sion of itseli; and is drawn from itseli; that it may advance toward God." 

FmaLOK 

Onob more I was at Maplewood. Along the 
road, and up the avenue the great tree-limbs bent 
and cracked beneath their weight of ice ; and from 
the eayes of the house, and about the windows^ 
spear-like icicles depended. 

Mrs. Newell met me at the door, and in answer 
to my inquiries, told me my grandmother's health 
had been failing for a week past, and expressed a 
fear that she could not live till the spring. 

Hastily laying off my bonnet and cloak, I went 
up to her room ; but Jane, who was sitting beside 
the bed, whispered, *' She has just dropped asleep;" 
BO I went on to my own little chamber, that always 
seemed ready to welcome me home. 

It was Mrs. Newell's motherly hand that looped 
up the curtains, and swept, and dusted, and ar- 
ranged my books, the day before my arrival: there 
was no need that any one should tell me that — or- 
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der and neatness followed in her footsteps, from 
cellar to attic. 

Unpacking my large satchel, I arranged its con- 
tents in the bureau-drawers, then went down into 
the parlors and music-room — ^throwing open the 
blinds, and putting aside the curtains, till the rooms 
wore something of a home aspect. Still, the house 
seemed lonely. I missed Eattie's voice, and Mary's 
presence, and the gatherings in the study-room, at 
this hour. 

"I will send for Winnie to come and spend the 
night with me," I said, and was going to my room 
after writing-materials, when suddenly remember- 
ing that I had not yet been to my attic-chamber, I 
went on up the second flight of stairs, and from 
my seat in the arm-chair beside the window, looked 
out on the great pine-trees with slender leaves 
singly encased in ice, and long limbs bowed down- 
ward with its weight ; till the stars began to show 
figtintly above them, and bright, billowy clouds in 
the east, heralded the moon-riaing. 

Then I went down to Mrs. Newell's room, and 
forgot my intention of writing to Winnie, while 
listening to her stories of a time gone by. 

How very noble were the people in those old 
days 1 how upright I how God-fearing I But now 
they were grown so wise I it was getting unfashion- 
able for children to study the Catechism in schools ! 
Men were judged rather by their wealth than 
worth; and so worshiped mammon, as their 
&thers worshiped God I 

0* 
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People used to be honest in those days — ^the 
sixth commandment meant more than " Thou shalt 
not break into a house and steal by the wholesale" 
—there were as many ways of steahng then as 
there were of taking human life. 

Then the good old lady told me her own trials, 
beginning at her youth when a hard-hearted step- 
mother made life intolerable : for step-mothers were 
not so fashionable in those days as at the present 
time, and were supposed to be a peculiar class of 
persons, set apart, as it were, for the purpose of 
abbreviating childhood, driving youth into pre- 
mature old age, and heaping countless indignities 
on innocent heads. 

But Mrs. Newell's husband took her from this 
erroneously called home, and surrounded her with 
all the comforts of a simple village life, in the 
days when people were not above working with 
their hands ; and there was nothing ridiculous in 
the idea of assisting one's husband, though the 
assistance might be only a strict system of econo- 
my, practiced with self-denial that was no hardship. 

Mr. NeweU was a merchant — a good man, honest 
in heart, and consequently in deed ; and for many 
years he prospered. Three dear children were 
given them; and after they had blessed that home 
for a few years with their sunny presence, God 
took them one by one ; and the echoes of pleasant 
voices, and happy laughter, and the sound of 
littie busy feet died out j&om the old house forever, 
and left it desolate. 
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One cold winter night, the sharp cry of " Fire I'* 
rang through the village. Men started fix)ni sleep, 
sprang up at the sound and hastened into the street : 
women gazed silently from the windows at the 
mingled mass of smoke and flame, rolling and 
darting upward, now lighting up the heavens 
with a lurid glare, now spreading a dun cloud 
beneath the stars. 

In the morning a pile of ruins lay smoking near 
the old homestead. Women and children, sympa- 
thizing and curious, came to gaze, and wonder 
how the house was saved, looking up at the shingles 
curled and blackened by the smoke and intense 
heat 

Mr. Newell was in trouble. Slow to think, and 
alow to act, weeks passed by, and he lingered about 
the village, out of employment — ^not knowing 
what to do. At length an acquaintance in a manu* 
&ctoring town hearing of his loss, sent for him to 
come and establish himself near him, offering any 
assistance that he might need. 

It was hard to leave the old place — hard to leave 
the village where so many happy years had been 
spent — ^hard to leave old friends— very hard to 
leave the three little sleepers lying side by side in 
the old burying-ground, and to think that grass 
and weeds would grow rank where they had 
planted flowers, and strangers gaze at the little 
white grave-stones, over which so many tears had 
fallen. 

But it seemed best that they should go : sorent> 
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ing the old homestead, they went to find a home 
among strangers. 

The acquiaintance who had written to Mr. Newell 
loaned him, money with which to commence busi- 
ness, and his credit was good with merchants in 
the city where he had formerly traded on a smaller 
scale : so for a time, all went on prosperously. 

Studying to repair the loss he had sustained, he 
followed the advice of this acquaintance and bor- 
rowed money for which he mortgaged his home- 
stead, to invest in stocks, flattering himself they 
would yield a large per centage. 

It was a busy, driving town, where he had lo» 
cated himself: the world moved faster — ^people 
lived faster than in the village he had left a hun- 
dred miles behind. The population was a floating 
one, like that of most manufacturing towns. 
Mechanics received their wages but twice a year, 
buying on credit in the intervals. There were 
honest men among these, but there were also dis- 
honest ones ; and so when pay-day came, and the 
merchant's bills were sent in, some had gone to a 
neighboring village in search of work — some to 
the city : but most of these never returned, and so 
their uncrossed accounts covered many pages of 
Mr. Newell's ledger. 

With that charity which "thinketh no evil," he 
sold on trust to many who, without any present 
means of payment, looked forward to a golden 
future that only came in dreams. 

Credulous by nature, Mr. Newell listened to 
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the plea of poverty; and accotints ran on for a 
year or two. 

Soon people began to talk about bard times. 

Banks refused to discount, and manufactories 
were closed ; consequently no dividend was made 
to stockholders. Bills became due, and collec- 
tions must be made — but no one had money to 
spare. 

Not a few disputed accoxmts that had run for a 
year or more; and Mr. NeweU found to his in- 
finite surprise, that those he had accommodated 
most, and longest, were first to curse him, not 
altogether in their hearts, when he asked for a set* 
tlement. Selling off his stock of goods at a sacri- 
fice, he closed his business, and sat down at home, 
sick in body and in mind. Ever upright in his 
dealings, the thought that others must suffer by 
him, was insupportable. He died. The home- 
stead went to satisfy the demands of creditors — 
nothing was reserved. 

"It was a dark day to me. Miss Edith, the day 
when he was buried;" said Mrs. Newell, wiping 
the glasses her tears had dimmed. There was no 
bitterness in her tone, only a deep-seated sorrow : 
but a spirit of revenge arose in my heart. It was 
expressed in strong hasty words, but she interrupt- 
ed me. 

"Dear Miss Edith, it seems strange that God 
should allow these things, but we can't see as He 
sees ; and when I feel that I am only a poor blind 
woman, I go and ask Him to do with me just as 
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He pleases; and His way, I find, is always the 
best." 

This trust then, was her strength. This was the 
light in her sonl, shining through every feature, 
illumined her &ce with perennial cheerf cQness^ and 
made bright her lonely way through life. 



S 



XVIII. 

**Tlie MROW of aU sorrow It remembering happier fhlngib** 

t 

It was New Year's eve. Sitting by the east 
window of my room, I watched the moonlight as 
it fell on the glazed crust of snow, glittering on the 
ice, and revealing the dark stream flowing between 
white banks beyond the trees. But my thoughts 
went wandering back through the storms of No* 
vember and the hazy days of the earlier autumn, 
to the bright summer-time, when, with Ernest and 
Mary, my life was a dream of happiness too beau- 
tiful to be realized — a dream that still lingered| 
bringing the beauty and gladness of summer to 
crown the desolation of winter. 

Then a vision of death passed before me. 

A silent room, curtains stirred by the breath of 
evening, the gray light falling over still features, 
and a form robed for its last sleep. Then the clos- 
ing scene: — ^the open grave, the lowered coflSn, 
dust given back to dust 

I went back to the last New Year. The months 
seemed placed in a great circle ; and, step by step, 
I ascended firom January to March, recounting the 
pleasant and lonely hours of the winter gone : 
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descending the warm spring and sunny summer 
slopes, I lingered long at the thresholds of the city 
home, and that pleasantest one in the wide-streeted 
village — Mary's. 

Now, on the upward path, I stood at the entrance 
of a strange year. Its name I knew, but nothing 
of its history. In the future it would be written — 
the page was ready — ^a few hours, and the title 
would be placed there at the top, and underneath, 
day aflber day, the record written. 

A sudden rap at my door startled me ; and sigh- 
ing at'the unwelcome interruption, I went to open 
it. 

" Mrs. "Wesson sent me. Miss Edith ; she wishes 
you to come to her room." 

" Very well, Jane, I will be there in a moment." 

What can she want of me to-night ? I queried, 
replenishing my fire. 

She sat in her arm-chair, in the same position as 
when I first saw her. But she had changed since 
then. Her face was paler, if possible, and the thin 
hands were thinner; even the eyes, I thought, 
were less cold and stern in their expression. 

" Sit down here by me, Edith/' she said. (My 
grandmother never asked favors.) I obeyed. 

For a minute or two she remained silent — ^her 
eyes closed, her hands resting on the arms of the 
chair. I, as of old, gazed in the fire. 

" Edith," she at length began, " I shall not see 
another New Year. Sitting here to-night, alone, 
most of the events of my past life came up before 
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me, and I sent for yon, thinking you miglit like to 
hear a part of my history. I have never spoken 
to you of your mother." I glanced eagerly toward 
her, 

" You have seen the portraits down stairs," she 
continued ; " do you know that you resemble your 
father ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" Your features are all like his. The night you 
came here, six weeks after his death, and sat in 
that chair opposite — I saw only. Hamilton Brew- 
ster." 

There was a long pause. 

*' I was bom at Havana," she at length began. 
*' My fether was a Virginian, my mother a wealthy 
Creole. Two of my brothers were sent to the 
United States to be educated: one died on his 
way home, the other shortly after his return ; the 
third is living at Havana. My father was a stem 
man : my mother was spirited and passionate : both 
idolized and spoiled me. I loved a young Cuban 
— a noble, generous youth he was, but poor. My 
father heard of our attachment, and forbade his 
coming to the house. One day I heard that he 
was sick. I was resolved to see him at all hazards 
— ^he might die — ^and I loved him as my own life. 
On the way I met my father. * Where are you 
going ?' he.inquired, in a tone I feared. I told him 
plainly. He merely drew my hand within his arm, 
leading me toward home. I knew him too well to 
resist — too well to give utterance to the thoughts 
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that were burning in my heart. Two days after- 
ward, Ferdinand died." 

I &ncied there were tears in the black eyes now 
bent on the fire. The tone in which the last sen- 
tence was spoken revealed more than volumes of 
words. It told all the agony — ^the despair of a 
proud, fiery nature. 

" Your grand&ther was a business fiiend of my 
fiither's, full twenty years my senior. For two or 
three years he had been often at our house. I 
knew my &ther regarded him as a man of wortL 
He never spoke of his wealth, but when he asked 
me if I would marry Edward Wesson, I knew that 
he possessed it Without a moment's thought, I 
answered him. The old spirit of revenge had died 
out of my heart — -I was utterly hopeless, and cared 
for nothing. We were married, and I came here. 
The place seemed very lonely: — ^there was no 
society for me, so I read and studied, day after 
day, and week after week, till this language be- 
came as fisimiliar to me as my mother tongue. I 
had lived here three years, when my Ferdinand 
and Edith were bom. She was like her fiither — 
all gentleness and goodness ; he — ^" 

My grandmother hesitated, turned her face £rom 
me, and passed her hand over her eyes. Had it 
been Mrs. Newell, instead of this stern woman, I 
could not have asked " What ?"— strange as it 
seemed to me that my mother should have had a 
twin-brother whose name I had never heard. 
There was a pang sterner than' that of sorrow on 
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the averted &€e of my grandmother. Her hand 
dropped slowly to the chair-arm, and for a moment 
she gazed at the embers on the hearth — ^then con- 
tinued her story. 

" My &ther and mother both died before these 
children were bom : my brother was a babe when 
I saw him last: my husband could not win me to 
love him. So these children were my all ; and all 
the love that was left within me was given to 
them. In a few years your grand&ther died. 
Edith was growing up a tall, beautiful, blue-eyed 
girL Every one who knew her, loved her. I 
kept her carefully with me. Emily Holmes was 
her only playmate ; she was a gentle, quiet child, 
and I could trust my Edith with her. Ferdinand 
was wild and ungovernable, but ftdl of noble, 
generous impulses. He was thoroughly Cuban, 
and I loved him for it. Mr. Holmes married an 
English woman, who only lived two or three years ; 
and when she died, and he married again, her son 
went to live with his mother's friends. Once, 
when he was a mere chUd, they brought him to 
see his fiither. It is nineteen years to-night, since 
he came the last time." 

Again my grandmother paused. How strangely 
altered she was I Once I fencied her nerves iron — 
her heart stone. To-night I knew, at least in part, 
the cause of this sternness : but was it disease that 
had so weakened her now ? 

<< The young Holmes^" she continued, " brought 
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with him a friend — ^his senior by seven jeais. His 
portrait hangs in the parlor." 

Something of the old look gleamed from those 
eyes, with that last sentence significantly spoken. 

" He and Ferdinand were much together ; Edith 
saw, and loved him. I knew nothing of him, and 
my opposition was strong. I was selfish, too ; and 
could not bear to have her love for me transferred 
to another. But she pleaded, and I yielded. ^ It 
seemed like death to give her up — ^would that it 
had been, to us both I The three, Brewster, 
Holmes, and Ferdinand, were much in each other's 
society. Twice they were absent for several days, 
at the city. My boy had never been from home 
so long before : but whatever the others proposed, 
he was ready to accede to. At length, Brewster 
announced his intention of returning to England. 
I was not prepared to part with my child so soon — 
so suddenly; but she pleaded, and I reluctantly 
consented. Two days afl;er the vessel sailed, there 
were strange rumors afloat. Counterfeit bills on the 
largest city bank had been circulated to a great 
amount throughout the adjoining towns, and men 
were in pursuit of the counterfeiters. That night 
I could not sleep. I was thinking of Edith, and 
the years that must elapse before I could see her 
again. Toward midnight, some one passed through 
the hall. * Ferdy,' said I, starting up, * are you 
there?' In a moment he opened the. door, and I 
could see by the lamp he carried, that his fa^e was 
very pale. * I am sorry I disturbed you, mother,' 
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he said, in his soft^ pleasant voice— 'I Was going 
down stairs after a book.' * But,' I remonstrated, 
* it is late my son, and you look tired. Don't sit 
up any longer to-night' He laughed gayly, but 
it did not seem like his laugh. *I'm very well, 
mother, but wide awake. Good-night, and don't 
trouble yourself about me.' * Edith" — ^and my 
grandmother's keen eyes were turned ftdl on me — 
« I have seen friends die-<iear friends-and 
thought life was not worth living without thenx; 
but had I laid my children side by side in the 
coffin twenty years ago, I should be a happy 
woman to night 1" 

Her voice grew hoarse, and the long thin fingers 
were clasped tightly together. 

" The next morning, Emily Holmes came to in- 
quire after her brother. He had gone with my 
Ferdy — ^and they never saw him again. Do you 
wonder why I curse Hamilton Brewster? Do you 
wonder that when his child came here, and looked 
at me with his eyes, and spoke to me in his tone, 
I could not love her, though she was the daughter 
of my dead Edith ?" 

Suddenly her tone softened. " My child," she 
said, and extended her hands toward me. Quick 
as thought, I sat down beside her, and laid my 
head in her lap. Then a flood of tears that I did 
not try to check, burst forth; and she— my stem 
grandmother— passed her hand gently over my 
head, and sootiied me, as if I had been a little 
child. 
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" You are not like him/' she said, softly ; " you 
are not like him." 

" But, grandmother," I pleaded — ^for her words 
had given me confidence — "if my father was 
guilty, I am sure he repented long before he died ; 
he was so kind, so — " 

" His repentance came too late," she said calmly ; 
"too late to give me back iny heart-broken Edith ; 
too late to save my poor ruined boy 1 Do not talk 
to me of his repentance." 

Presently she raised my head from her lap, and 
-smoothed back my hair. 

" Go to my bureau, my child, and in the second 
drawer — ^here is the key — ^you will find a small 
ebony box. Bring it to me." 

I brought the box and placed it in her 
hands. 

" Take this key, and open it." 

I obeyed. In the bottom, lay a sealed letter, 
yellow with age, and a piece of white paper newly 
folded. 

" The box is yours, Edith ; take out the letter, 
and lock it again. After I am dead, you may open 
it and read the paper. The letter was inclosed in 
one fi*om your mother, sent to me when you were 
a babe. She wished me to take you as my own 
child, but your father would not give you up. I 
have kept the letter for you till now." 

How I longed, yet feared to break the seal I 

" Go now," she said ; " it is nearly midnight. I 
would not read the letter to-night." 
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" May n't I sit by you, grandmoiher, till you are 
adeep ?" 

'' No, no, my cliild ; it is not neceasaiy. Go and 
deep yourself." 

As I rose to go, she kissed me, holding my hand 
in both of h6rs. The clock in the lower hall 
struck twelve, as I opened the door of my room, 
knelling the death of the Old Year. One, two, 
and three, I heard it strike afterward — ^the first 
hours of the New Year — and then I fell asleep. 
Soon, the sudden opening of a door aroused me ; 
a light gleamed by the door, and there were voices 
in the hall. I listened, and heard Mrs. Newell 
giving some directions to a servan1r-I heard Bus- 
sel^ the gardener, talking on the stairs with Jane. 

In a moment I was wide awake, and at my door. 

" Mrs. Newell, what is the matter ?" 

" Your grandmother — ^" 

"Is she dead?" 

"Ohl Miss Edith, I'm afraid she is!" 

Hastily throwing on my dressing-gown, I went 
to her room. She sat, as I had left her four hours 
before, in her arm-chair, with her hands folded to- 
gether; but her head had fallen to one side, and 
the eyes were fixed and glassy. As I stood bend- 
ing over her, the physician entered. 

"Is she dead sir?" Mrs. Newell asked. His 
hand was on her wrist, and his eyes fixed on her 
face. 

" She has been dead some time. How long was 
she left alone?" 
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" I was was with her till midnight," I answered, 
" and wished to sit with her longer ; but she said 
it was unnecessary." 

" I could not sleep," said Mrs. NeweU. " It 
seemed to me that she was calling, and I went to 
her door twice, to listen. That was about one 
o'clock. She was breathing regularly, and I did 
not go in for fear of disturbing her. At four 
o'clock I was so restless, and afraid that she 
might want something, that I got up and went 
into her room. She was sitting just as she is now, 
sir." 

" Was she as well as usual yesterday ?" 

"Not quite, sir. She has had a heart affection 
for a great many years. I was always a&aid she 
would die in her chair." 

And so my grandmother died — not with the old 
year, but in the earliest hours of the new. 



XIX. 

''Tto fhns In fhe sonTs dark dweDlng^ 
By fhe moody host unsought — 
Throagb the chambers of memory wander 
The InYisible airs of Thought 

"For tt blowetfa where it Usteih, 
With a mnrmnr load or low ; 
Whence it cometh— whither It goeth^ 
None tell ns and none may know. 

• 

** Now wearying round the portals 
Of the yacant, desolate mind — 
As the doors of a rained mansion. 
That creak in the cold night wind." 

The day after the ifoneral, I sat down alone in 
my room taMng the ebony box that had stood un- 
touched on my table since the morning of the new 
year. 

With trembling fingers I broke the seal of my 
mother's letter, and glanced hurriedly over tiie 
closely written pages ; then turned back to the first, 
and read. 

"My Baby Edith: — 

" Little do you dream of your mother's sorrow at 
leaving you : even now as I write, you laugh and 
clap your baby hands — dear hands on which my 
hot tears Ml when I rock you to sleep. It may 

10 
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be, Ood will take m j darling too, and jou will be 
safe with me in*Heayen. Oh if I could only talk 
to JOU about that Heayen, and the blessed Jesus — 
that Good Shepherd who carries the little lambs 
of his fold in his bosom — but you would not im- 
derstand me ; and I can only consecrate you to 
God, praying that he will keep you &om tempta- 
tion. .... You are going to the home where I 
spent so many happy years. And, oh may God be 
with you there, and may all holy influences sur- 
round yoiL A few brief years and you will be a 
woman ; and then, it may be, you will leave your 
home as I left it : but my precious child, remem* 
ber a dying mother's words. If you marry, let 
your husband be a man of Christian principle. 
It may be you will know the friends I knew. 
Dear Mr. Holmes may be living, and my best 
firiend,' Emily. She was a sister to me : he used 
to call me his ' little daughter' — ^he first taught me 

to love my Saviour. My child, it may be 

that you will hear something of my early history 

before reading this. Your grandmother never 

loved your &ther. But I did wrong. Fascinated 

by him, I was blinded : — ^I could not — ^would not 

believe him to be imprincipled. Bemember, my 

Edith, I do not write this to condemn him : others , 

have erred fer more than he ; but I wish you to i 

know why I say *If you. marry, let your husband 

be a man of Christian principle.' I pray that you 

may never be compelled to endure mental sofferr ' 

ing, like this which is wearing my life away." 
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Much more my mother wrote, of counsel and 
entreaty, and the deep love she b6re for me, her 
only child. As I read, tears fell thickly on the 
paper, where her tears had fiJIen years ago ; and 
kneeling beside my bed, I prayed that I might be 
good and gentle, like that sainted mother. 

Then I aitose, carefully reclosed the letter, and 
opened the paper Ijring in the bottom of the box. 

It was my grandmother's will constituting me 
sole heir of her property. 



The day before my return to school, Winnie 
spent with me.^ Emily too came over in the after- 
noon and staid an hour; and just at dusk, Angus 
ran up the steps. 

" Who wants to have a game at snow*balling 
with me ?" he asked, as we both went to meet him 
in the hall. " We shan't have so fine an oppor- 
tunity again — ^winter is almost gone." 

"I, for onel" said Winnie quickly; " Oh, no I 
don't either, for I always get the worst of it ! Oh, 
how cold it is ; come into the parlor." 

" Not 1 1 1 've been shut up at home all day, and 
came out for exercise." 

" Well, come in a little while," urged Winnie, 
" and we '11 decide on what to do. It's too cold to 
think here." 

" I should think your ideas would keep longer 
in a frozen state." 

" Well, so they do : but must n't they be thawed 
before I can use them ?" 
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" Go in ; and wlien you get thoronglily warmed, 
we will take a walk." 

"Where?" 

" Never mind now." 

" But there are no good paths." 

Angus said nothing. 

"Now I'm warm," said Winnie, holding first 
one foot, and then the other, toward the fire, 
"Where are you going, Gus?" 

" Oh I along — and around — and — you and Edith 
get your shawls if you are going with me." 

In two minutes we were ready, and went down 
the ayenue one by one, there beii^ only a narrow 
foot-path through the snow. The moon shone out 
brightly : the night was clear and cold. When 
we reached the road, Angus turned to the left. 

" Now I know where we 're going," said Winnie, 
" but 1 11 not tell, because if I do, Gus '11 go some- 
where else." 

I knew very well we were walking in the direc- 
tion of Aunt Nellie's, but said nothing. I had 
not been at her house since summer. 

She lived alone, in a weather-beaten, brown 
house ; and through the warm weather, when she 
appeared more like her former self, people from 
the village came to see her, and even little children 
were not afraid, as in winter, to pass her lonely 
house. 

Not that Aunt Nellie was ever to be feared in 
her insanity, which manifested itself in words — 
never tempting her to injure any one ; but with 
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that propensity common among the insane, she 
kept her head covered with caps and handker- 
chiefs, underneath which her long gray hair feU 
straightly to her shoulders. 

Witch-like she looked, the children said; and 
when she stood in her door, talking and singing, 
her tall figure clad in a faded dress looped up with 
gaudy ribbons, with her bony hands beckoning to 
some imaginary shape that could never be pre- 
vailed upon to enter, they fled precipitately, and 
went home across the fields. 

As we reached the gate, Angus, with his hand 
on the latch, exclaimed, in a tone of surprise, 
"Aunt Nellie I what is the matter ?" 
I looked, and saw a dark something — ^it looked 
like a bundle — lying on the snow. As he spoke, 
it began to move, and presently sat upright. For 
B, moment, the cold gray eyes looked at us suspi- 
ciously — ^then the figure burst into a loud laugh. 

" Just like ye to come for it 1 I told Benny, if 
ever I tried to go, ye 'd come." 

" Why did n't you go sooner ?" asked Angus, 
who always fell iu with the old lady's whims. 

" Don't ye see I 'd started, and my old bonnet 
did n't look very well ; it went on wrong side out, 
and right side wrong, somehow — crazy it seemed 
—and that was it. How did you know ?" 

" Suspected it. Aunt Nellie, only suspected it." 

" Glad ye did — ^that 's the way always." 

" But how came you here in the snow ?" 

" Well, that 's the queerest of it I How was it I 
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said I did after I put that paper in my pocket I 
Ye won't any Bonl of ye tell? — ^my! I thought 
there was a hundred of ye by the trampin' when 
ye come I Has he gone in ? — the man in the moon, 
ye know." 

'' Yes, long ago. Had n't you better go into the 
house by the fire ?" 

'^ WeU, if he 's really gone in, I don't care if I 
do." 

As she rose, and entered the door, we followed, 
listening to her words, and trying to conjecture 
what subject she was on. 

" There's chairs around, somewhere," she began, 
" if they ain't all hid — you find 'em, and sit down." 

Accordingly, Angus " found" four ; and the old 
lady, after removing her shawl, sat down with us 
before the fire. 

After a whUe, she untied her hood and took it 
off, displaying a bright red handkerchief tied over 
her head, and only partially covered by a cap 
trimmed fantastically with yellow and black rib- 
bons, and tied beneath her chin with broad strips 
of fianneL 

^^ Benny and me did fight," she began, shaking 
her bead, and talking in low tones. '| There was 
the 'stars and stripes,' now, and the cannon. I 
had n't got much for tea — ^bread and butter, and 
the Continentals, and the like o' that. I said I 'd 
tell him, and I did ; and the next time he jined 
the Britishers, I had the papers made out, all 
ready, mind ye, but nobody was to know it I— in 
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my pocket, and not a hole in it ; and just as I got 
to the door, the man in the moon — ^I told ye, ye 
know — stepped out and looked at me I Oh my !— 
I was so — so — ^the old hood was made of merino — 
black, was it, or red ? — ^I forget — stars and stripes 
— yes — seen many a hard battle, that old shawl 
has — bullets fired straight through it and back 
again — and just as I got out the door, and see him 
a-lookin' at me, I turned round and walked back- 
ward — it would n't do, you know, to let him see 
them papers in my pocket 1" 

" Certainly noV' said Angus ; " I 'm glad you 
did so. Was that the reason why you fell ?" 
" FeU ? fell ?— yes, that 's the word 1" 
" What did Benny say when you told him ?" 
" Say ? I wish you knew — ^I don't pretend to I 
Benedict Arnold ain't nigh so smart as you think 
he is. If it had n't a-been for me, he 'd lost every 
battle — ^yes, every inch of 'em 1 There would n't 
a-been as much left as you could put in a thimble I 
Folks talk about it — ^need n't tell me 1 I 've seen 
'em come times enough, a-whisperin', and a-peekin' 
into the windows and through all the cracks I You 
need n't tell," continued the old lady, lowering her 
tone to a whisper, " but what with hangin' up my 
shawls and dresses afore the windows, and settin' 
knives and forks up to the cracks, some days I 
don't have nothin' to wear, nor nothin' to eat off 
&omI 

" Now, you see, I 'm situated jist so ; and if I 
go and put on a new silk dress^ there ain't maUi 
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woman, or child in the neighborhood, but what II 
have one jist like it Benny, he spoke about that, 
too. It was a-niinin' folks, he said— Continental 
money wan't good for nothin' ; and so, yon see, I 
was obleeged to do as I should n't otherways. I 
never have told any body, but I may as well 
tell you — ^it plagued me a'most to death in the time 
of it 

*'Ye see, I had a new black bonnet with a 
feather in it — ^I 'd lost somebody, I guess — ^and 
went into mourning. Was it ifiy boy — ^my hoj ? 
— ^let me think : no, no, that was n't it — ^they stole 
my cow, did n't they ? Well, I never wore that 
bonnet but once," here she again lowered her 
voice to a whisper — " and would you believe it ? — 
the next day, all the men, soldiers and all, come 
dear round &om Germantown apurpose to come 
by here — ^no, it was from Cornwallis' surrender — 
and every one of 'em had a feather in his hat I If 
it had been women, I should n't a-took it so to 
heart; they 're always imitatin'. After that I 
went to — ^to sleep : — ^no, I went and told him ; and 
he declared on 't I should n't stay here. So I got 
aU ready, and that very day I was a-goin' with him 
he went off and left me. It was all over the army: 
— mighty tickled some of 'em was — ^I heerd how 
they laughed — ^generals and all — ^they wan't a bit 
too good for it — ^thought it was a pretty fine joke, 
I s'pose — ^and some of 'em come clear back that 
night to call me names." 

" But why did n't you threaten to shoot them, 
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Aunt NelKe ?" said Angus ; " did n't lie leave you 
a gun?" 

" Gun ? yes ; but they 'd all been sbot before, 
mind ye — ^it would n't a-hurt 'em a mite I I did 
something worse than that, though 1" 

" What was it ?" we all asked. 

" Why, ye see, they 'd called me eveiy thing 
they could think o^ and along toward momin* 
they got out o' names ; so they went off a-piece, 
and sent a sarjent to the general for some more ; 
and when they was gone, I got my clothes-line, 
and tied it on to the posts, down pretty low ; so ye 
see, when they come a-racin' back, they all pitched 
over it, head first, officers and all — ^it did n't make 
no difference 1 I thought I should a-died a-laugh- 
in'. Some of 'em lost their feathers — ^and^ ye see, 
I 'd laid straw over the well, too ; and when they 
got up, over some of 'em went into that I There's 
many a blue coat down there now I — do ye s'pose 
I 've ever used the water since ? ha, ha I" 

'* I think we must go now, Aunt Nellie," said 
Angus, buttoning his overcoat; "can I help you 
in any way about those papers ?" 

" No, I thank you, sir 1" said the old lady, very 
graciously — " only don't say any thing about it- 
it '11 all be straight in a few days." 

" I never liked Arnold very much," said Angus, 
"but there 's Anthony Wayne, you know — * Mad 
Anthony' — ^he was a brave fellow." 

"Brave, is he? — did he jine the Britishers? 
No ? — ^then he ain't the one — ^it was somebody else 

10* 
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I said. * Mad Anthony :' — ^wan't he a namesake o' 
mine ? I was tbinkin' they used to call me some 
such name — ^in fun, you know — only in fim ; and 
somebody named somebody after me, they said, 
but I dqp't remember as he was any relation." 

" Perhaps not," said Angus. " Have you plenty 
of wood chopped for this month? March is a 
pretty cold month, you know." 

" O, yes, I 'm obleeged to you — ^we 're very com- 
fortable here. Wait a minute, and I 'U go a little 
ways with ye — ^them papers, ye know !" 

" O, it will make no difference if you wait till 
morning : — ^if it does, I will explain it to him." 

" Will ye?" said the old "lady, anxiously ; " it 's 
very important" 

" Yes, I know," said Angus ; " but it 's so light 
to-night, you might just as well go in the day- 
time." 

" So I will, thank you, so I will I" and the old 
lady curtesied us out at the door. 

" Poor thing 1" said Winnie. " I am so sorry 
for her — ^but who can help laughing to hear her 
talk?" 

" Poor thing I — she 's happy enough," said An- 
gus. "I've been there when she was queen of 
Spain ; then she was in her glory, with the old 
table for a throne, and ribbons enough about her 
to tie up the village. Sometimes she 's the Presi- 
dent's wife, and then her dignity is not to be tram- 
pled on. Occasionally she raves about her boy — 
I was afraid she was going to to-night; but she 
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seems to talk very little on that subject lately, 
and is generally pretty happy. She's forgotten 
all about her divorce fix)m Arnold before this 
time." 

" I don't blame her for wanting to be free from 
him," said Winnie. " I think he 's a detestable 
character I" 

'* Let 's hear what Edith has to say about that," 
said Angus, turning to me. ''I beUeye I have 
heard her express her opinion of Arnold two or 
three times." 

" I admire him very much. He was just such a 
determined, brave, reckless man, as I like." 

'^ But what about his patriotism, Edie ?" asked 
Winnie. 

" It was just what mine would have been. If I 
had done what he did for his country, and been 
rewarded as they rewarded him — ^" 

" My dear Miss Brewster," interrupted Angus, 
"you 're getting warm." 

I acknowledged it, and checked myself. 

The rest of the evening, we chatted peacefully 
by the fireside. The next day, I was to return 
to the city for the summer — ^for six months to be 
subject to boarding-school rules, to boarding-school 
studies, and to dream boarding-school dreams. 

For six months, I could see Mary daily, and 
Ernest, sometimes weekly, sometimes semi-weekly ; 
and with hiin ever present in my thoughts, I should 
forget how lonely tiie great dark house was at the 
end of the avenue. 
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Then Maiy would <go to her own home, and I 
should return to mine — but "what changes there 
might be in that brief time I I dared not think 
of it. 

Winnie staid with me that night ; and when the 
stage stopped for me early the next morning, An- 
gus and she waved me a " good-by" £x>m the , 
steps. 



XX. 

• 

** Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 
I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet. Mars. 

■'O, star of strength I I see thee stand 

And smUe upon my pain; 
Thou heekonest with thy mailed hand. 
And I am strong again/* 

LONGRLLOW. 

How soon the spring came — ^and then the sum- 
mer I How suddenly the trees budded, and how 
early blue violets bloomed in bunches on the hill- 
sides, and yellow dandelions studded the young 
grass, and grew up along the edges of the pave- 
ments. Then the violets grew paler, taking a 
feded purplish hue, and the dandelions put off 
their blossoms, and wore downy crests that the 
wind scattered ; the grass grew up rank and tall, 
and roses, red and white, took the place of the del- 
icate spring flowers. 

Soon — as we took our long walks with Mrs. Tal- 
cott, or sat in groups on the piazza, or walked to- 
gether in the garden at the close of the warm days 
— we began to talk of the parting not far in the 
Aiture, and to number the weeks and days, even, 
to the end of the term. 
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Eattie Bassell was inconsolable. All her old 
fiiends, she complained, were going— only two 
besides herself would be left, and they were 
younger than she. Then a strange set of &ce8 
must needs come next term, and new scholars al- 
ways seemed so que^r I 

Poor E[ittie ttsid many and long crying spells at 
the dismal prospect ; and not even a permission to 
spend an hour every day in our room could restore 
her wonted cheerftilness. 

" What shall I do without you, Mary?" was the 
question she asked oftenest, to which the same an« 
swer was usually given. 

" Do just as you would with me, Kittie." 
" But oh, Mary, who will teach me to be good ? 
I can't be good when you are away." 

"But I can't make you good, Kittie," Maty 
would answer, softly; "neither can you make 
yourself perfect, if you try ever so hard in your 
own strength." 

"Oh, I know what you would say, Mary; but, 
I can't pray — ^I believe I am predestined to be 
lost I" 

" But you have no right to believe so, Kittie. 
If you come to Christ believing on him, and hum- 
bly ask him to make you all his own, and then if 
you live in daily communion with him, avoiding 
aU things wrong, because they are contrary to his 
commands, and not in order to appear amiable be- 
fore earthly friends — ^if you exercise charity to- 
ward all, and live to lead others to Christy you 
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need never trouble yourself with the fear that you 
are ' predestined to be lost' " 

" But, Mary, can all be saved if they will ?" 
" Certainly, Kittie; do you think the Son of 
God died for a portion of the world, and not for 
all? and if all will not accept the terms he offers, 
are not they alone to blame? It seems very plain 
to me, Kittie, but I don't know as I can make it so 
to you. Suppose that when you were a little 
child, you were ftetful and ill-humored, though 
you had every thing to make you happy. Then, 
suppose, that your &ther, anxious to make you 
a better child, one day brought you something 
you had* been longing for, and said: * Kittie, if 
you will not be angry, nor firetful, once to-day, 
you shall have this.' He knew that you could 
control yourself but, he also knew fix)m what 
he had before seen of your disposition, that you 
would not: so we will say that when he placed 
this gift before you, promising it to you on 
these conditions, he knew you would not yjin 
it Did that knowledge of his hinder your ob- 
taining it? Were you not at liberty to act as 
you chose? Had you not power to control your- 
self for one day? This foreknowledge of his 
could not make you peevish, and fretful, if you 
tried to be happy. It is a simple illustration — 
perhaps you will say it is not exactiy to the point-— 
but it may help you in understanding this : God 
knew from the beginning, just who would, and 
who would not accept his offered salvation. That 



I 
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is^ be placed before all men bib and death; and 
left them fiee to choose for themselves, knowing 
all the while, that some one would willfull j choose 
death. God will not deprive men of their free 
agency, and compel them to be holy, but he places 
before them the strongest inducements to a life of 
holiness. If they then choose a life of disobedi- 
ence to his commands, and so peril their soul's sal- 
vation, is it because they are 'predestined to be 
lost?'" 

During these conveisations, I sat apart firom 
Mary and Eittie, apparently engrossed in a book; 
and the dear, gentle girl knew nothing of the in- 
fluence she was daily and hourly exerting over me. 
like Eittie, I felt that I could not " be good" away 
firom her. 

At length, the end of the term came. By noon, 
the examination was over; and all went to the 
school-room, or to their own rooms, to write "part- 
ing notes." It was a long-established custom 
among the scholars, to write to each other at the 
close of every term, a note to be read on the way 
home ; but as so many were going, not to return, 
the notes were longer, and more affectionate ixi 
their tone than usuaL 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, they were 
finished, and distributed : then by twos and threes^ 
the writers withdrew — some to the arbor— others 
to their own rooms. 

" Oh, Edie 1" said Kittie, following me up stairsj 
''isn't it too bad, to think that Mrs. Talcott ha£f 
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invited company here this eyeningi and we must 
be agreeable, and smile, when we want to ciy all 
the while 1" 

" Is it too bad, my dear?" said a pleasant voice 
behind us. Kittie turned quickly. 

" Oh, Mrs. Talcott I I feel as if I could n't speak 
to any body; my heart is in my throat all the 
while ; and if I look at any body, I cry I" 

" Why, my dear child, that is n't right. Don't 
you suppose I feel badly, to part with so many of 
my adopted children ? But I hope to see them all, 
a great many times in this world. We should not 
spend our time in useless regrets. You have dwelt 
so long on this, my dear, that you are getting very 
nervous. Now command yourself; and brush 
away those tears. I want you to remember this 
evening hereafter as a very pleasant one ; so don't 
make yourself and others miserable over what 
can not be helped." 

" I will try to control myself, Mrs. Talcott," said 
Elttie, with a &esh burst of tears, indicating that 
she had not yet commenced her efforts. 

"Do you know how many are to be here this 
evening," I inquired, as we entered our room, try- 
ing to give a new direction to her thoughts. 

" No," said Kittie, sadly ; "but there will be a 
great many more than — " 

With a sudden effort she checked herself. How 
imlike the impulsive Kittie of old I Mrs. Talcott 
had requested her to control herself; and though 
it was a severe self-denial, she was trying. How 
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genfle, and loveable she was, after all such attempts 
at subduing self I 

There were still traces of tears on her face, when 
Susie Aymar, and Ellen Willard — the '^ Lady Mac- 
beth," of Christmas tableaux memory— entered. 

"Edith Brewster, what are you going to wear?" 
was the first question, as Susie^s head appeared 
within the door. 

" We are in the greatest trouble in our room I" 
said Miss Willard. '' No one knows whether Mrs. 
Talcott wants us to dress in white, or in colors-r-" 

" And then about gloves/' interrupted Susie ; 
" shall we wear them, or not? What dress are you 
going to wear?" 

" I have n't yet decided. I don't have to choose 
between colors, you know." 

"Well, do tell me what to do I" and she dis- 
played three dresses lying across her arm. " There 's 
my white — ^but it 's low in the neck, you know, 
and not very becoming. How do you like my pink 
tissue ? Too showy, is n't it ? I think so. And 
this other one is n't any thing— I don't know what 
I brought it in for I" 

" As you have objected to them all what can I 
say? I must either agree with you, in not liking 
any of them, or else set up my opinion in opposi- 
tion to yours. You have put me in a place where 
I can't be polite if I try." 

" Well, what shall I do ?" asked Susie, with a 
doleful laugh. 

" Why, ask Mrs. Talcott" 
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"I? I wouldn't do it for the world ! Harkl I 
thought I heard her coming I" 

" Well, what if you did ?" said Miss Willard, 
quickly; '* is that any thing to be frightened at? 
You are the queerest girl I" 

" Not a bit queerer than you are/' retorted Susie. 
" I 've a great mind to teU of something you did 
the other day 1" 

I foresaw the evil. There was about to be a 
scene ; and, exerting myself to change the subject, 
I inquired, 

" Do you know how many invitations Mrs. Tal- 
cott has sent ?" 

" No," said Susie. " Do you? There may be a 
hundred here for any thing I know. Bridget told 
me all the Thursday evening callers were invited ; 
and Professor Henry's Irish girl told her that the 
Professor and his wife, and their three daughters 
were coming— ^I don't know but she has asked the 
whole college !" 

" I 'd be ashamed to find out by a servant I" said 
Ellen, who had not forgotten Susie's unkind threat; 
" would n't you, Edith ?" 

I was thinking how I could best soothe the 
aggrieved ones, when Mrs. Talcott spoke to one of 
the scholars, close by our door, with her hand on 
the knob. 

In a moment Susie seized her dresses, and before 
any one could speak, shut herself up in the closet 

" I 've a great mind to expose her 1" whispered 
Ellen. 
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But I was very sure sKe would not do it, for 
they were, in the main, good friends ; and would 
each undergo a self-inflicted penance of tears and 
regrets in half an hour's time. 

" Oh, don't 1" said Kittie ; " that would be so un- 
kind 1" 

Mrs. Talcott had never appeared more pleasant 
than on this afternoon. I thought of the time 
when I first came with Winnie to the seminary, 
and gave my opinion of its Principal 

Too dignified and precise, I called her, for her 
size — and that was quite too small for a teacher. 
How wonderfully people's opinions do change I — 
sometimes in the course of a few months, or weeks, 
or even days. 

Kittie exerted herself to appear cheerftd, and 
Mrs. Talcott smiled her approval. But poor Susie I 
The closet was small, and well filled with dresses 
— ^the day oppressively warm. What could she 
do? It was the question she had asked me so 
many times : — ^it was now my turn to ask it — but 
neither she nor I could give an answer. 

Presently, Mary entered the room, warm with 
the exercise she had been takiDg. 

"I thought I should n't be able to find—" 
observing Mrs. Talcott, she suddenly checked her- 
self. 

" Go on, my dear." 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Talcott — ^I would rather not. 
It is nothing wrong." 

Both smiled, and for a moment, no one spoke. 
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Each one of tlie scholars had prepared a parting 
gift for our teacher, and Mary had been in quest 
of materials with which to finish hers. 

" How very warm it is here !" she said, at length, 
loosening her bonnet-strings. " Would n't you like 
a fan, Mrs. Talcott ? Edith, why did n't you get 
my palm-leaf in the closet ?" 

Her hand was on the door as she spoke ; but, as 
she openeddt, she started back. 

" Why, Susie I how you frightened me 1 What 
is the matter ?" 

Poor Susie stood — an image of distress, with her 
dresses stiU across her arm, covering her face with 
her hands, while the tears trickled through her fin- 
gers. 

I took it upon myself to explain. • 

"Come here, my child," said Mrs. Talcott; 
"why are you so afraid of me? Did you think 
I came in with any intention of injuring you ?" 

But Susie could not speak. 

" Be more frank, my dear, and not so fearful 
It will cause you a great deal of unhappiness if 
you cultivate this disposition. Now let me see 
your dresses. I think the white one is very pretty, 
and veiy suitable ; but use your own judgment 
about it, and don't shed another tear to-day." 

After the tea-bell rang, as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that Mrs. Talcott had left her room, a com- 
mittee of three entered it quietly, and deposited 
fifiieen packages of various sizes and shapes on the 
table. 
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Bread and butter, and crackers and cakes, were 
quite superfluous, and remained on the table very 
much as they were when the tea-bell rang. 

We were all in our rooms before Mrs. Taloott 
came up stairs. How eagerly the committee — ^and 
it may be, some others — ^listened to hear her door 
openl It seemed as if she had never before staid 
below so long. 

We had finished dressing for the evening, when 
she sent for us all to come to her room. 

Her acknowledgments were never wordy; but^ 
as she passed fix>m one- to another with a kiss and 
a " thank you," each felt that her little gift was ac- 
ceptable, and that the love which prompted its 
bestowal was appreciated. 

Julia 'Arnold was among the invited guests of 
the evening. ^She was visiting a friend in the city, 
and Mrs. Talcott, hearing of it, sent for her only 
the night before. I hoped she would not come. 
On what terms could I meet my old enemy, should 
she be present 7 

I could not tell. 

The hour appointed arrived, and we sat in ex- 
pectation in the parlor. 

" Oh, how stiff it is I" every one said. 

First came a delegation from the medical col* 
lege ; but Angus was not one of the number. 

Two or three evidently came prepared to talk — 
two or three to listen. The listeners sat near Susie 
Aymar and EUen WiUard, yet scarcely within con- 
versing distance. 
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Kittle was trying to entertain them, and they 
apparently tried to be entertained ; bilt there were 
8o many silent ones, it was very hard to talk. 

Sugie and Ellen said the same things oyer and 
over again, and were imitated by two or three 
groups in other parts of the room. 

When Professor Henry entered with his wife 
and daughters, there was a profound silence. 

"Pleasant evening this, madam," he said, ex- 
tending his hand to Mrs. Talcott, as she rose to 
meet him. 

" That is n't original," whispered Kittie, " for I 
heard every one of those six Medics say it — ^it's 
been from one end of the room to the other." 

Kittie had left her listeners, after introducing 
them to Susie and Ellen, and now sat beside me. 

"Oh, dearl" said I; "I wish Angus would 
come !" 

" He can talk, can't he ?" said Kittie. 

" Yes, indeed I" 

" 1 wish he would come, too. Who is that ?" 
she asked, suddenly — " and where did he get in ? 
I wonder if Bumham did n't send him as his repre- 
sentative ?" • 

Bumham was a medical student — a very thor- 
ough scholar, it was said, though by no means 

brilliant 

He was unaccustomed to society — ^a very awk- 
ward man, invariably placing himself in the most 
conspicuous position in the room. For what par- 
ticular reason he called, no one knew: perhaps 
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it was because lie formed the habit early in the 
summer. As it was, not a reception evening pass- 
ed without finding him at his post, yet never 
making an attempt at conversation with any one, 
unless so closely cornered that retreat was im- 
possible. 

The girls said he was intrusted with a secret 
that he was continually fearM of disclosing if he 
opened jiis lips. 

But Mrs. Talcott always spoke of him in the 
highest terms. He was intelligent, she said, and 
unassuming ; worth more than three ordinary 
students. 

" Bumham's representative," as Eattie styled the 
man who appeared suddenly in the room without 
being seen to enter, sat between the folding-doors, 
in fuU view from both rooms; Tineasily moving 
his feet, and placing his hands in different posi- 
tions, each of which appeared more unsatisfectory 
than the preceding. 

Just at this juncture, Ernest entered, and soon 
after, Angus. For a few moments they conversed 
with Mrs. Talcott, then came to the sofa where 
Kittie was sitting* with me. Engrossed in con- 
versation, I paid no particular attention to the 
various arrivals, and even forgot that Miss Arnold 
was expected, till just as Ernest left me to speak 
with Mary, she entered. 

Never had she looked more magnificently beau- 
tiful than now — dressed in thin white muslin that 
left bare her snowy throat and fair round arms. 
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while her soft dark eyes shone stax-like. For a 
moment she stood in the center of the room with 
Mrs. Talcott, then turning toward the comer where 
I sat, extended her hand to Kittie. 

There was a peculiar grace in every moyement of 
that little hand so faultlessly formed : even tight 
gloves did not cramp the taper fingers that were 
beautiM in every position. Should I accept that 
pretty little hand, half-offered to me ? Pride said 
loudly " Nol no I no 1" but at the same moment a 
something better whispered once in soft low tones 
— " Yes ;" and pride shrank back baffled, yet not 
destroyed. 

As she passed by, Ernest still absorbed in con- 
versation with Mary did not see her: when he 
returned to me, she was in the back parlor. 

" Oh, Edie 1" again whispered Kittie, have you 
been watching Burnham's representative ? He 's 
in a comfortable position now — look — with his 
chair tipped back against the door: — ^if any body 
should touch him ever so softly he would change 
his location iriore suddenly than would be desir- 
able ! I think somebody ought to make Yankee 
chairs with two legs : what a superfluity the fix)nt 
ones are I" 

" But when a person leaves a chair," I suggested, 
" it stands better on four legs." 

** No, no," said Winnie, "it should be left lean- 
ing against the wall, or made to stand in that posi- 
tion in the middle of the room, ready for the next 

11 
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comer. Lookl there 's the Professor, leading Julia 
Arnold to the piano I" 

As she touched the keys, I saw Ernest's eyes 
fixed on her ; and while she played, he sat like 
one entranced. 

" Who is she ?" he asked, as she rose surrounded 
by a score of admirers. 

"Miss Arnold; a former pupil of Mis. Tal- 
cott's." 

" Do you know her?" 

" Too well," rose to my lips : I checked it and 
answered " very welL" 

" Then you will introduce me ?" 

" Certainly." 

It required some effort to answer promptly : I 
did not like to see him so easily attracted by a 
beautifiil face : but then, Julia was not what she 
seemed to be ; her charms were those of a marble 
statue. 

"She will be forced to acknowledge that she 
can not fascinate him, and then shall I not triumph 
over my enemy I" Elated with the thought, I took 
his offered arm, led him to the piano near which 
Julia stood, and presented him to her ; then went 
back to Kittie with Angus, who affirmed he had 
heard so much flattery within the last five minutes, 
that it would be delightful to call somebody hard 
names. 

" I am glad Edith has brought you back ;" said 
Eittie, " that Mr. Shelton that she carried off just 
now, did nothing but talk to her about things I 
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oouldn 't understand. I 'm glad he 's gone — ^we '11 
see how he and Miss Arnold are pleased with each 
other." 

One after another joined ns, and after convers- 
ing a few minutes, passed on : but Ernest still re- 
mained with Julia. Now I knew that the solitary 
man between the folding-doors had attracted their 
attention: he knew it also. It was unkind — 
cruel; and I was angry. 

It is true I had myself remarked on him, but it 
was not within his sight or hearing : — ^I could never 
cooUy wound another's feelings. 

" Angus," I said, impulsively, turning toward 
him, " do you know that gentleman sitting between 
the two rooms?" 

"I was introduced to him, when I first came 
in." 

" Will you introduce Kittie and me ?" 

Angus started. " Have you fellen in love with 
him within the last minute ?" 

"Perhaps so, and perhaps not: will you intro- 
duce us?" 

Kittie looked wonderingly at me. " Are you in 
earnest, Edith ?" 

" Certainly ; will you go with me ?" 

" Yes, if you wish me to." 

"Miss Brewster — ^Miss Eussell — ^Mr, Hall;" said 
Angus as we stood beside him. 

Mr. Hall blushed perceptibly — ^half rose — ^then 
resumed his former position as we seated ourselves 
beside him. I knew how near Ernest and Julia 
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weie — ^perhaps they thoiiglit we were preparing to 
amuse ouselves and them. What KLttie thought, 
I could not conjecture. 

I exerted myself to the utmost^ to make Mr. 
Hall feel at ease ; and at length partially succeeded. 
He no longer moved his feet about uneasily ; his 
hands assumed a comfortable position ; his chair 
stood on four legs. 

Presently I crossed the room to speak to Mary 
Shelton. As I was returning, Mrs. Talcott laid 
her hand on my arm. 

" Edith," she said soflily, "you are a good girL" 

She had never called me "Ediih" before. I 
knew that she thought I was exercising self-denial, 
in order to entertain a solitary, diffident man. Oh 1 
how unworthy I felt I ceased to observe Ernest 
and Julia, and engaged in conversation, tried to 
forget them. 

Our companion was a quiet man, evidently un- 
accustomed to society ; but he was a thinker : and 
although his thoughts were not clothed in the most 
beautiful language — ^though his sentences were 
brief, for the most part, and often badly arranged 
— ^his tastes unpoetical — ^his voice unmusical, he 
was a man in the true sense of the word : — a man 
self-educated, and self-dependent — ^a man with a 
mind; not the elegant thing styled 'gentleman,' 
because its tailor is a man of taste, or ' literary,' 
because it can quote fluently &om Shakespeare 
and Byron, when its own stock of ideas runs 
low. 
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In the supper-room, I stood where I could easily 
observe Ernest. Involuntarily my eyes sought 
him, even while determining within myself to let 
him see how slightly I was affected by his apparent 
devotion to Julia. 

But he did not see me. As they stood full in the 
light, conversing in low tones, I watched them. 

Never before, had either seemed half so fiiscinat- 
ing ; and as I gazed, the words I had- once heard 
him sing kept ringing in my ears — 

<* Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine." 

Just before midnight, Ernest came to bid me 
good-by. 

" I did n't mean to leave you so long, Edie," he 
said, carelessly ; " but you will excuse me. I shall 
go to Maplewood with Mary in October — ^you may 
see me a dozen times before then." He took my 
hand — ^bowed, and was gone. Gone ? I thought 
so till a half hour afterward I saw him standing 
in the back-parlor door in earnest conversation 
with Julia. 

" Now, I know why you wished to be introduced 
to Mr. Hall," said Kittie, as we went up stairs to- 
gether, after the guests were all gone. " It was be- 
cause Julia was laughing at him, was n't it ? And 
I did just as wfong, though he did n't know it. I 
was very sorry afterward : but how could I help 
laughing to see him tip back his chair, thinking all 
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the wHIe what if he should topple over. He is a 
fine man after all, is n't he ? but it 's a pity he is n't 
more accustomed to society I" 

Maiy had reached our room before me, and was 
nearly asleep when I entered: so I said nothing to 
disturb her, and lay very quietly after giving her 
a good-night kiss. When I knew, by her regular 
breathing, that she slept, I arose softly, and went 
to the window. 

A gentle breeze had sprung up in the south, be- 
fore which the leaves fluttered ; above, the stars 
shone brighdy. Without, all was calm, as if the 
world itself were tranquiUy reposing on its axis, 
and all the hosts of heaven stood still: within, in 
my own heart, a tornado of passion swept away aU 
peace — crushing hope — ^uplifting despair. 

" Oh, I can not bear it — ^I can not bear itl" and 
as I spoke the words half aloud, I covered my fece 
with my hands. " Then, that is the sort of woman, 
that has power to &scinate man I A beautiful face 
— ^a graceful form: what is mind in comparison 
with these I And Ernest—the peerless Ernest, has 
so far forgotten the dignity of his manhood, as to 
&11 in love with a fine statue I" 

Pride came to my aid. It said : " He will re- 
pent, and return again to you; do not receive 
him." 

Then Love pleaded : " He is so noble — do not 
cast him off utterly." 

But Pride gained the mastery : " Conquer this 
weakness I" it sternly commanded. " What if he 
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is intellectual, and beautifiil, and fascinating? 
What if his every motion is grace — his every tone 
music? So long as another, by mere power of 
beauty, holds him a slave, he is beneath your con- 
tempt! A bright star suddenly fallen from its 
sphere, can no more bless your sight — ^let him 
alone 1" 

"Edith," said Mary sleepily, "where are you?'* 
I left the window, and covering myself with 
pride, as with a garment^ lay down ouietly and 
slept 



XXI. 

• 

^"Lean bat upon a rash, 

The cicfttrloe and capable Impressnre 
Th7 palm aome moment keepa.** 

**Friendsbipa fragile and dlvmal 
I have wrought me in my time ; 
Oat of sympathies most yemal. 
Dreams that charm Lifers chUdlsh journal, 
Images of loves eternal 
Broken in the play of Time." 

Fiunov Flowxhl 

It was a clear, cool October evening, when Maiy 
Shelton, Winnie, and I, stood on the piazza of 
Mr. Keene's honse, looking down on the river, the 
clnstered buildings, the church, and the grave- 
yard, that lay below in the quiet moonlight 

Ernest was expected the next day, and then we 
were all going " walnuting," in a grove at a little 
distance from Mr. Keene's. Eddie's mother had 
promised to let him go with us ; and in a state of 
perfect elation, he went from one to another, ask- 
ing questions, and telling what he intended to do. 

"Edie, Edie," he said, pulling my hand; "how 
many will there be ? one, two, five, ten, seven, a 
hundred walnuts, and chestnuts, too, all scratchy 
— ^prick all Eddie's fingers I Manmia and papa go 
— and every body 1" 
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The child had a sweet voice, and lisped so 
prettily, I always loved to hear him talk ; so keep- 
ing him by my side, I suggested one thing after 
another, while he delightedly listened, making me 
repeat my words, over and over again. 

" Mrs. Keene and Emily sat within by the win- 
dow, talking on a subject of which they never tired 
— by-gone years. Now, I caught a glimpse of both 
faces, as they looked out for a moment on the 
piazza, then they were lost in the shadows of the 
room. 

Now, Mr. Keene passed through the haU, looked 
into the parlor where his wife and Emily sat, 
tossed Eddie up to his shoulder, asked us if we 
were watching for any one who must be received 
out of doors, then went out at the gate; and we 
watched him as he descended the hill — ^now dis- 
appearing suddenly from sight — ^now clearly seen 
in the bright moonlight, till we could no longer 
distinguish his, from other moving forms in the 
distance. 

" May we come in the parlor, Mrs. Keene ?" said 
Winnie ; "we shall all tsJce cold out here." 

'* K you will promise to be very good girls, and 
not make me any trouble." 

Accordingly, Winnie promised for us all, and 
entered. 

"Now," began Winnie, before she was fairly 
seated, "I have just one little request to make. 
We all wish to hear some music ; will you please 
play us all you know, Mrs. Keene ?" 

11* 
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" What a moderate request I Is there nothing 
else I can do to oblige you, dear? Suppose, after 
I finish playing, I tell you all I know ?" . 

"Oh, that will be delightfull" said Winnie; 
" please begin immediately." 

'* Then I must send you up to my room after 
my new musia" 

" Oh I can't you play without notes ?" said Win- 
nie. '.^ It is so delightftil to sit in the moonlight 
and listen to music I" 

" If you are willing to hear my old pieces." 

" Well, we 'U try and be satisfied with those, if 
you can't play the new ones without a light — ^then 
by and by, I suppose, you will grant our request 
to the letter." 

" Who is speaking of letters ?" said Mr. Keene, 
coming in at the door. 

"II II" exclaimed Winnie. "Ohl is it for 
me?" 

Mary looked wistfully at the little white envel- 
op which he held up in sight a moment, then laid 
in his wife's hand. 

" Oh dear I" sighed Winnie, disappointedly. 

Mrs. Keene advanced with the letter to the win- 
dow. 

"Miss Winnifred Holmes," she slowly read, 
aloud. 

In an instant Winnie was at her side. 

". Now, I presimie, you will not object to having 
a light in the room, romantic child I" 

" Let me see it, please — oh, yes, I shall — it is 
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only from Julia Arnold, and I can wait very well 
till you are through playing." 

'* From whom could she be expecting one ?" 
asked Mr. Keene ; but as Winnie did not seem 
disposed to answer, he very prudently refrained 
from questioning her ftirther. 

" Please sing for us," said Mary, as Mrs. Keene 
seated herself at the piano. 

" I never sing. Miss Shelton, but I know an old 
piece that is more beautiftil than any song." 

"Never?" asked Emily, in a tone of surprise; 
" you used to be always singing, Harrie !" 

" That was years ago," she replied ; and I fen- 
cied there was a tone of sadness in her voice — " it 
is so long since, I have forgotten all my songs." 

The " old piece" of which she spoke sent tears to 
my eyes as she played. It was so touohingly 
sweet — so wave-like in its mournful singing — so 
triumphant in its closing strains of high-toned joy 
— ^that for weeks afterward, I dreamed of it night 
after night, fancying myself in the full fruition of 
more than earthly happiness. 

"Oh, oh!" cried Winnie, suddenly. "Julia 
writes that Louise Hayward has married a rich 
widower with six children — a man old enough to 
be her father 1" 

"Ah I" said Mrs. Keene, "you were willing to 
wait till I finished playing before you read your 
letter I" 

" But," said Winnie, " I can hear you just as 
well, and I 'm almost through now." 
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" It will injure your eyes, dear." 

"Ohl ohll ohlll" exclaimed Winnie. "Sarah 
Greyham has eloped with a Sophomore who was 
expelled from college last summer. Sober Grey 1 
only think of it 1" 

"What else?" asked Mary. 

" Nothing much, only she says several of her 
disappointed suitors have married persons far infe- 
rior to themselves ; and, Mary, she says your broth- 
er is at their house, and would probably send his 
regards to Miss Brewster, if he knew she was writ- 
ing to me." 

How those last words, so innocently read, stung 
me I 

Then the scornftil Miss Arnold had heard of 
Ernest's previous attachment to her old enemy! 
How was I punished for flattering myself that her 
glorious beauty could not attract him from me I 

"Do you think he will be here to-morrow?" 
Winnie asked, as she refolded the letter. 

" No— or, at least, not before night." 

" Then we must adjourn our nutting expedition," 
said Mrs. Keene. " We will say Thursday ; and 
if he does n't come before then, you may send me 
word." 

That night I resolved within myself what to do. 

Ernest came on Thursday, just before noon. 

"Were you disappointed at not seeing me 
sooner?" he asked. "I should have been here 
punctually, had I not been detained by business. 
Am I excusable?" 
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" Certainly." 

At dinner, Mary told him of our proposed ex- 
cursion to the grove. 

"It will seem like old times, Edie," he said, 
"when you and Mary made wreaths for your- 
selves and me in the pic-nic grove— only De Witt 
will not be here to interrupt our pleasure." 

I endeavored to answer in my usual manner. 

Just after noon, we started for the parsonage. 
Ernest was delighted with the brook, the foot- 
bridge, and the narrow path winding up the little 
hill among the trees. 

Still, he seemed unlike the Ernest of old. 

Mr. Armstrong, Angus, Emily, and Winnie, 
were waiting for us, and we went on together to 
Mr. Keene's. 

Eddie was in raptures, and begged to be allowed 
to go firat with his father. In a few moments we 
reached the grove, crossed, on large stones, a tiny 
stream, whose bed was dry during the summer 
months, and came to a stand under a great walnut* 
tree. 

After selecting the nicest nuts, one and another 
strayed away, till I was left with Ernest and Win- 
nie. 

I knew he often glanced toward me, and was 
constantly at my side ; but Winnie was usually so 
unobserving that I had not once thought of her 
noticing it, till she laughingly exclaimed, 

" Miss Arnold would certainly be jealous if she 
were here now 1" 
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Ernest looked up qmddj, and a sadden flush 
overspread bis face. I saw that he was puzzled, 
because be did not attempt to reply. At length be 
askedy carelessly, 

" Then you know Miss Arnold ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

" Do you correspond with her?" 

" Yes. I received a letter fix)m her a day or two 
ago." 

He grew suddenly pale, and half glanced toward 
me ; but I did not appear to be listening. 

Presently Winnie went after the rest of the 
party. 

I was sitting at the foot of the tree, searching for 
the nuts bidden under the leaves. He came and 
sat beside me. 

It is needless to repeat our conversation. I told 
him in plain words — ^not harsh ones — ^what I 
thought of him. All his efforts to change my 
opinion were imavailing. He called me "hard- 
hearted." 

Little did he know the heart he bad to deal with. 

I heard the voices of our returning party, and 
rose up. 

"I can see you this evening, Edith?" 

"If you wish it," I answered, more coldly than 
I felt 

" Ernest," called Mary, *' where are you?" 

" Oh I" said Winnie, " there they are by that 
tree; what a quantity of nuts they must have by 
this time I" 
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" Why Shelton, what are you dreaming about?" 
asked Angus, laying his hand on Ernest's shoulder. 
" Where are your nuts, man? Come we are going 
to only one tree more 1" 

How I wished I was within my own room — ^the 
blinds closed — ^the curtains down — the door locked! 

" Oh I" thought I, " if they knew my misery they 
could not speak to me 1" But I roused myself, 
and with a counterfeited cheerfulness accompanied 
them. 

Eddie prattled on gayly, now complaining of the 
burs that pricked him, now stopping to taste of 
a plump chestnut. 

Was there ever sorrow like mine ! 
The sun was setting as we left the woods, and 
its last red rays shone on the crimson maple leaves 
till they glowed more fierily, while the yellow tree- 
tops caught the light as they quivered in the 
autumnal breeze. 

We were all to take tea at the parsonage, toward 
which Winnie, light-hearted and happy, led the 
way. Ernest and Angus followed, then came Mr. 
Armstrong with Emily and Mary ; while I chose 
to keep little Eddie beside me, walking after Mr. 
and Mrs. Keene. Before we left /the village, his 
little feet grew weary. 

" Please carry Eddie ;" he said ; and I took him 
in my axms, trying to amuse him with the little 
stories that pleased me years ago. But I could 
only remember portions of them : thoughts of the 
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coming eyening mingled with the words, and my 
heart throbbed so I could scarcely speak. 

"Why, Eddie I" exclaimed Mr. Keene looking 
back ; "you are too heavy for Miss Edith to carry 
—come to me." 

But his head was nestled lovingly on my 
shoulder, and I did not feel his weight 

"He does not tire me at all," I said; "when he 
does, I will put him down." 

We had not proceeded fer, when Angus left 
Ernest, and came back to me. 

"I forgot to stop at the post-office," he said; 
" Shall I inquire for you?" 

I told him I was not expecting letters, and he 
passed on. He soon overtook us, gave Winnie a let- 
ter, then came back and took Eddie from my arms. 

" He is too heavy for you Edith ;" he said. 

I was tired, but had not known it till now ; my 
head ached violently, and sharp pains darted 
through my arm and shoulder. 

Winnie reached the house first, and ran up to 
her own room. The rest, after leaving their 
basketsful of nuts in the kitchen, went into the 
parlor, all but Ernest and Angus who remained 
on the piazza. 

" Edith has one of her old head-aches I know ;" 
said Emily looking pityingly toward me; "why 
do you never complain like other people?" 

I tried to smile ; but losing all self-control, burst 
into tears. Mr. Keene recommended vinegar and 
water, and Mrs. Keene produced a bottle of harts- 
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horn; but Mr. Armstrong said cold water was 
almost efficacious in removing his nervous head- 
aclies : so Emily took me up stairs to her room, 
where I remained a long time bathing mj forehead 
and eyes, while she went back to prepare tea. 

Presently Winnie opening the door asked softly 
if I were tdone ; then careMly closing it, came and 
sat down by me. 

" Edie," she began, speaking hurriedly, " I want 
you to tell Emily and Angus something for me-— 
will you?" 

"What is it?" I asked. 

"Do you know," she said, without answering 
me, " where this letter came fjx)m ?" 

" I presume I know who wrote it." 

" Well, he is coming here next Monday ; and — 
now don't look at me so, Edie — ^perhaps I shall go 
to Cincinnati with him Tuesday." 

" Winnie 1" 

"Edith — don't I" and great tears rolled down 
her cheeks falling thickly on the open letter in her 
hand. 

" But you will not go with him so soon ?" 

"I must— he wishes it; but don't tell Emily 
yet. I 'm sure I can 't go down to tea." 

I could not see Emily alone long enough to 
deliver Winnie's message ; but Angus accompanied 
us across the foot-bridge, and when he turned to go 
home, I told him. 

He made no reply ; and it was so dark I could 
not see the expression of his &ce. 
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Early the next morning, Ernest left, Mary had 
been intending to return with him ; but Winnie 
sent over word that she must remain till after 
Tuesday. 

I feared Mary would wonder at her brother's 
sudden departure; but his name was not mentioned 
till the next day. It was a stormy morning, and 
we sat together in my room, engaged in reading. 

Seasoning with myself) I had grown calmer since 
he left: but a sudden thought of the past flashed 
over me, and dimmed my eyes with tears. I 
turned my head quickly that Mary might not see 
them: she rose and put her arms aroimd my 
neck. 

" Oh, Edie 1 1 wish you were my sister — ^but you 
could not be happy with him." 

She did not speak again; but her soft hand was 
on my forehead — ^my head was on her shoulder. 

The wind rose, dashing the rain against the win- 
dow-panes — whirling the brown leaves past — 
shrieking around the house like a despairing 
human voice. 

"Then you know all?" I said, after a long 
silence. 

"How could I help knowing it? Ernest is 
called handsome, and fascinating; and more than 
one — or two — or three have been fascinated by 
him. I knew he did not love them, but he loved 
you, Edith. You had some influence over him; 
and he is not easily influenced. He is fiery, 
with all his seeming calmness. I love him, 
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but I' fear him, too. I could not tell any one else 
what I am telling you, but I can not bear to see 
you so changed." 

" Am I changed very much, Mary ?" 

"Very much. Smile once Edith, and tell me 
you will try and not grieve over this any longer." 

"I am trying all the while, Mary: but let me 
tell you all." I began at the first. I told her of 
our meeting on the balcony— of the note he shp- 
ped beneath my glove— of his letters — of every 
thing, even to our interview in the grove, and the 
last interview. When I had finished, I brought 
the letters, and the note. 

" Would n't you destroy them, Mary ?" As I 
spoke I tore the note in two. "No I I will keep 
them ; and when I can read them over calmly, as 
I would a stranger's writing, I shall know that I 
have conquered myself." I put them in the ebony 
box with my mother's letter, and locked it. 

" Now you begin to seem more like my Edith ;" 
said Mary smiling ; " let 's talk about the coming 
wedding. You will be lonely when Winnie is 
gone ?" 

" Oh, more lonely than I can tell I You must 
not go home next week — promise me you will 
not!" 

" I can not promise now ; but I will write to 
mother to-day, and if she can spare me — " 

" Oh, I will write too I" I said ; accordingly the 
letter was soon finished, and sent. 

That evening we drew up the sofii before the 
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parlor fire, and sitting in the blazing wood-light, 
talked long about Ernest The day before, I conld 
not bear to hear his name mentioned ; but I had 
already, in a measure, overcome that feeling. I 
was tiying to conquer myself. 

Then Mary spoke of Julia — ^not in connection 
with him — ^but now I could not but connect them 
in my mind. 

After a while, Angus ran in to sit with us a few 
minutes, and the evening passed rapidly. 

The Sabbath came: — a day of unrest to my 
soul. 

Oh, this self-conquering I Through the long 
quiet hours succeeding our return from church, old 
memories came crowding over me, and going up 
to my attic chamber, I &stened myself in. 

" What can I do ?" I cried : " what can I do ?" I 
tried to pray, though I knew not what to ask for : 
yet when I rose from my knees, the great dark 
world seemed brighter: — there was light some- 
where. I had prayed for strength, and my heart 
was strengthened. The light that was dawning 
was the light of faith ; but it was still very feeble 
—a breath might extinguish it. 

Monday came : a busy, busy day. Winnie was 
going the next day, and there were so many things 
to be done. 

Mary and I went oyer early in the morning. 
Emily received us with a quiet smile, rather sad- 
der I thought than usual, and took us into the 
pantry to see her nice loaves of cake, frosted and 
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ornamented with the utmost care. Winnie was 
up stairs, laying out articles to be packed for the 
morrow's journey ; and Mary went to help her 
while I remained below. As the door closed after 
her, Emily looked up at me, then suddenly sink- 
ing into a chair, burst into tears. 

" I can't help it, Edith ;" she sobbed ; " I have n't 
given way to my feelings till now. What shall I 
do when she is gone ? Dear motherless child I who 
will watch over her? He is not like Mr. Arm- 
strong or Angus — somehow I am a&aid of him." 

I forgot my own grief in trying to comfort 
her. 

" I shall be here, Emmy — only just across the 
brook ; and she will write to us very often." 

" Edie— Edie ;" called Winnie from the top of 
the stairs ; " come right up here and see me I how 
can you neglect me so long 1" 

" Go ;" said Emily, " and if you please, see what 
she is doing. She is so excited, she will have all 
Angus' and Mr. Armstrong's clothes packed up 
before we know it." 

I laughed outright ; and she smiled through her 
tears. 

Just at dusk, Mr. Lee arrived ; and while Angus, 
Mary, and Winnie entertained him in the parlor, 
Emily looked over the trunk, and laid out the 
traveling-dress, bonnet, collar, gloves, every thing ; 
so that Winnie need not be away from her in the 
morning. 

The morning broke, clear and cloudless. At 
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seven o'clock we were on our way to the parson- 
age. Just an hour more Winnie would be with 
us, and then — 

Soon we were on our way to the church. Old 
men and women, the middle-aged, young girls, and 
children, flocked to see their old pastor's daughter 
married. 

Even Aunt Nellie came, with her faded shawl, 
and a bit of white ribbon on her hood. 

Lee looked very proud and handsome— Winnie 
flushed and beautiful. Emily trembled and I saw 
the tears come into her eyes, but she kept them 
back. 

Angus was paler, and more dignified than usual : 
there was no change in Mr. Armstrong. 

The few solemn words were spoken, the prayex 
said ; and Winnie went down the aisle — no longei 
ours. 

God bless you, child-like wife, through all the 
coming years that stretch on bright and beautifal 
before your vision 1 



Winnie had been gone a week ; and the old par- 
sonage was silent, as if death again brooded there. 

Emily grew old in the quiet: even Angus 
seemed changed. Mary was to be with me only 
one day longer : covld I, any more than Kittie, 
" be good" away from her? 

Toward evening I saw Angus coming, and ran 
to the door to meet him. 



in." 
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" I don't want to see yoa," he said, langhinglj ; 
" Where's Miss Shelton ?" 

" Oh, never mind 1 I 'm jealous of that * Miss 
Shelton.' She is n't to be seen till I have talked 
with you a little while." 

"Intend to prejudice me, eh? Miss Shelton, 
please come into the hall a moment." 

Mary who was sitting in the parlor, came quickly 
forward. 

" Now, Edie," he began, coaxingly, " you go away 
a minute — ^that 's a little dear I and if you won't 
listen, maybe 1 11 give you something one of these 
days I" 

" WiU you really?" I asked, still remaining near 
him. 

" What will you give me ?" 

" Oh 1 any thing, almost" 

" Grant all my requests?" 

" Perhaps so." 

'* Then let me stay here." 

"You great bother! what do I want of you? 
do you suppose I care any thing about you ?" 

" You called me * little dear' a while ago." 

" Well, that 's no proof of my affection — off with 
you I" 

So after teasing him as long as I pleased, I ran 
into the parlor and closed the door. In two or 
three minutes, Mary entered, alone. 

" Where 's Gus ?" I asked quickly. 

" Gone home : he said he would n't stay to come 
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" That 's too bad 1 but Mary — ^you look excited ; 
what is the matter?" 

" Will you try to soothe me if I tell you ?*' she 
asked with a smile. 

" Yes : can't you trust me ?" 

" Are you very strong ? Let me suppose a case 
— it is only a supposition. What if I should say 
— ' Ernest is dead:' could you bear it?" 

" I think so," I answered, doubtfully. " Tell me 
now 1" 

" Mary took a newspaper from her pocket, and 
laying it before me, placed her finger on a para- 
graph. I read : 

"Married: at Philadelphia, on the 20th inst., 

Ernest L. Shelton, of , to Julia W. Arnold, of 

Philadelphia." 

I read it over and over again, while Mary's eyes 
were fixed on me: I felt it, though she did not 
move her head. 

" Are you sorry, Edie ?" 

" No : I am glad 1" And from that moment I 
was free 1 I had conquered — ^with his aid. His 
union with Julia separated us forever ; it was well. 
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** Wherever strayed his aimless eye, there lay 
The wreck of some fond hope, that touched his soul 
With bitter thoughts, and told him all was passed." 

POXLOK. 

Through the winter I was with Emily almost 
every day. Together we wrote to Winnie, to- 
gether read her answers. She was very happy, 
only longing to see her dear home, and us all. 

Angus commenced practicing his profession in 
the village, yet spending as much of his time 
as possible, at home. Once he was absent two 
days, with Mr. Armstrong. Emily said she be- 
lieved they were going to , mentioning the 

village where Mary Shelton lived ; and from that 
time I thought of Mary as the beloved of our pastor. 

"What a minister's wife she would make!" I 
would sometimes say ; " and then, Emmy, to think 
of her living so near us 1" 

But no one knew any thing about Mr. Arm- 
strong's plans, unless it was Angus, and he would 
never betray his friend. 

Six hours of the day I studied faithfully, and 

diligently ; and with reading, music, and Emily, to 

occupy the remainder of the time, I put aside use- 

12 
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less thinkiDgs of the past, till I should hare more 
leisure. 

One pleasant day toward spring, I went to call 
on Annt Nellie, who was glad at all times to see 
any one who did not appear a&aid of her. She 
seemed to know, instinctively, that children feared 
her ; and it was her delight to startle those who 
came creeping timidly past her door. 

I found her spinning beside the fire, drawing out 
the thread finely ; while the whir-r-r of the wheel 
sounding like the autumn wind, seemed in keeping 
with the loneliness of the place. The ^oft, white 
rolls lay beside her, each dwindling to a finely 
twisted thread beneath her fingers. 

" You spin," she said, holding one toward me. 

It was useless to decline Aunt Nellie's favors ; 
^o I took it, and commenced, as she showed me 
how. But it would not draw out smoothly, and 
only fell in pieces, while my teacher laughed, and 
told me to " begin again." 

"I can't do it," I said, at length, leaving the 
wheel. *' I 'd rather see you spin. Aunt Nellie." 

"Can't do it: no — ^no," and she paced slowly 
backward and forward, with* her* hand on the 
wheel. " He could n't climb the North Pole. Who 
did dinib it though ? Somebody ; I wonder if they 
ever got to the top. Here comes somebody that '11 
know — you open the door, won't you, while I jist 
put on another 6ap ?" 

This last was spoken in a whisper, as she left a 
roll half spun, and disappeared into another rooia* 
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Aunt Kellie was always expecting some one ; but 
I did not think she saw any person, till I caught a 
glimpse of a man entering the gate. Before I 
I could reach the door, his hand was on the latch, 
and we stood face to face. He was a man of 
about medium height, slender and well formed. 
His hair long and black, was streaked with gray; 
and from beneath his hat a pair of searching black 
eyes were fixed on me. Bowing, coldly, he seated 
himself in the nearest chair, while I closed the 
door. In a moment, Aunt Nellie made her appear- 
ance, crowDcd with the fantastically trimmed cap, 
in which her heart delighted. 

The stranger bowed to her as she stood staring 
at him, but did not speak. A thought flashed 
across me. " Can it be her son ?" He was evi- 
dently in no haste to commence conversation ; and 
thinking my presence might be a restraint, I bade 
the old lady good afternoon, and started for home. 
The keen eyes followed me to the door, as if seek- 
ing to pierce me through. 

1 had not been in my room five minutes, when 
Jane ran up stairs. 

'^Miss Edith, there's a man down stairs, that 
wishes to see the mistre^." 

" A man ? what kind of a man?" 

"Oh I I don't know — ^he 's rather queer-looking — 
he would n't tell me his name. He seems feeble, too." 

I went down stairs, and met, as I feared I should, 
the stranger I had just seen at Aunt Nellie's. 

His hat lay beside him, on the floor ; and under- 
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neath the bronzed forehead, his black eyes burned 
fiercely. 

"Hamilton Brewster I" and he stretched out 
both hands as if to keep me from approaching 
nearer — " Why do you come to me in that shape 1 
My mother — ^let me see my mother 1" 

"She is not here," I said, trying to speak sooth- 
ingly ; " Uncle Ferdy, let me speak to you — I am 
your sister Edith's child." 

" My mother I where is my mother I" 

He demanded an answer. I gave it : " Will you 
come to her room ?" I said, laying my hand on his 
as he sank back in the chair. He shrank beneath 
my touch — looked steadily at me a moment, then 
rose and followed me at a distance. Once in his 
mother's room, I persuaded him to lie down ; then 
sent Jane to call Angus. 

" Who is it ?" he asked, immediately obeying 
the summons. 

"I think — ^I am sure it is my mother's brother." 

I then told him of our meeting at Aunt Nellie's, 
and of his demented appearance. 

" It may be the beginning of a brain fever," said 
Angus; " but how shall I manage to see him ?" 

I thought of several plans, but none seemed 
feasible. 

" Edith," said Angus, suddenly, looking toward 
me, " did you ever hear of my brother ?" 

"Yes." 

"You must go with me, and tell him who I am, 
then I will inquire after Henry." 
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My uncle was asleep when we entered tlie room ; 
but he tossed about restlessly, and a bright fever- 
spot burned on either cheek. We sat down tiU he 
should awake. Presently, he opened his eyes, and 
looked wildly around the room. 

" Who is it ?" he asked, fixing his eyes on An- 
gus. 

I told him, and he gazed earnestly at him. 

" You know my brother, I believe," said Angus, 
gently. " Can you tell me where he is ?" 

"Dead: — ^he died ten — eleven years ago, they 
said : I was n't with him." 

He allowed Angus to feel his pulse, and pass his 
hand over his forehead. As soon as I saw that he 
was not disturbed by his presence, I left the room. 
In about an hour, I heard Angus descending the 
stairs, and called him into the parlor. 

"Your uncle is asleep," he said. "It will be 
best not to disturb him till I come again this even- 
mg." 

" Have you any engagements before that time ?" 
I asked. He had none, and was easily persuaded 
to stay to tea. 

" I wish he would think of something else," said 
Angus, half talking to himself, as he stirred the 
embers on the hearth. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why, it's Harrie Clinton — ^Harrie Clinton, all 
the time, asleep or awake." 

" Did he ever know her ?" I asked, in surprise. 

" Know her ? I should think he ought to ; he 
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was engaged to ber when be disappeared from Ma- 
plewood. Then you neyer heaid about that," hei 
added, musingly. 

" No : tell me." 

" Well, it is said they were yery much attached 
to each other ; but when she heard of the crime he 
was guilty o^ her love seemed turned to hatred ; — 
she is a proud woman, you know, and high-spir- 
ited. Harriet was an orphan, with no near relative 
but an aimt living at the South. This aimt soon 
sent for her to come to her ; and in a few weeks — 
not more than four or five — she married Mr. 
Keene; but I doubt whether she has had more 
than her share of happiness since. Keene 's a fine 
fellow. Queer world this, is n't it ?" said ADgus, 
suddenly starting up, and dropping the poker, that 
from long-continued contact with the coals, had be- 
come red-hot. " There I I Ve scorched the rug : — 
but, Edith, what think you of this great world ?— 
mean to pass through it softly, without any rubs or 
jars, eh?" 

" If I can." 

" That sounds as if you might have had trouble. 
Tell me about it ; I 'm your only brother, you 
know — ^besides, I have something that I must tell 
somebody, and as you 're always finding out all 
about my aflfairs, I may as well tell you." 

"As if you would tell any body else in the 
world 1" 

"Now, Edie, I'm in remarkably good-humor 
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to-night ; tell me about — ^Ernest, and I Tl tell you 
something that is perfectly delightful." 

The blood rushed to my face — ^I was silent a 
moment. 

"I have offended you, Edie — speak — say you 
will forgive me. I am very sorry." 

The kindness of his tone touched me. 

" I have nothing to teU, Angus, and you have 
not offended me : — ^you know all." 

" Let me hear it from your own lips, my little 
adopted sister. I am not curious, but I want you 
to have a great deal of confidence in me." 

And I told him all. He sat for a long time, 
quiet and thoughtful. Presently he took my hand, 
and smoothed it between his. 

''Did you think I suspected this, Edie?" he 
asked, softly. 

" Never, till to-night" 

" Life is ftdl of sorrows, but there are a great 
many pleasures in store for us: — ^we need not 
mourn over the past. I loved Emily Arnold as 
weU as you loved Ernest, though in a different 
way. I reverenced her mind — ^you adored his 
beauty." 

" But his mind, too, Angus." 

"Very well, his mind too, if you please; but 
you were no more congenial than Emily and I: — 
she could never have made me happy, nor he you. 
But are you the worse for this I I teU you nay, 
my sister," he said, playfully. "All this discipline 
is but fitting us for higher enjoyment What do 
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you suppose a girl of fifteen— or one a year or two 
older, say a person like Winnie — knows of love ? 
She saw Lee, and was pleased with him. He was 
attracted by her ; and, of course, it would break 
her heart if she could n't marry her first admirer. 
I tell you, Edith, I never liked that man 1" and he 
brought his hand down on my chair-arm with a vi- 
olence that made me start " He has had a great 
deal of this world's experience— more, if I am any 
judge, than is good for a man. She has had none. 
And considering him her superior, just in the very 
points where he is beneath her, she will yield to him 
in every thing, till she becomes a mere cipher." 

"Didyout«ll her this?" 

"In substance — ^yes; but she would tell him, 
and then what? It 's too late to help it now, so 
we 'U not talk about it any more. Seven o'clock I 
I must attend to my patient immediately." So he 
went up stairs, while I sat thinking by the fire. I 
did not notice his entrance half an hour afterward, 
till he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

" Our uncle appears to be better, Edith, but it 
will not last long- I think I had better send you 
a nurse from the village. When he gets well, I 
want you to break up this great establishment, and 
come and live with Emmy and me." 

I shook my head. " I should like it very much, 
but I could n't, you know." 

" Well, we don't want you, after all ; you would 
be quite inconvenient in our kitchen. What can 
you do that is useful ?" 
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" "Watch over you, and so relieve Emily." 

"And who would take care of you?" 

" I." 

"Oh I *I'is a wonderful personage in its own 
eyes." 

" And in yours," I suggested. 

" You 're getting lively, Edith, and I don't want 
you to smile yet ; let me tell you something dole- 
ful before you hear what has happened to me. 
Once upon a time — ^I wonder," said he, stopping 
short, " how it happens that you never heard Har- 
rie Keene's name mentioned in connection with 
your uncle's ; but as you never did, there are, of 
course, other things that you have n't heard o£ 
* There are more things in heaven and earth,' etc. 
Did Em ever tell you any thing about herself?" 

" Never." 

"Just like her! but I will." 

" Would she like to have you ?" 

" She would n't object to my telling you. When 
she was only fifteen she was engaged to a 
theological student, who was intending, as soon 
as he graduated, to go on a mission. But after 
mother died, she felt that it was her duty to re- 
main at home ; and so she gave him up. Was n't 
that a brave heart, Edie ? In two or three years 
he married and went to Armenia." 

" But has she never heard from him ?" I inquired, 
quickly. 

" Yes, several times, indirectly ; she knows that 
he is doing good abroad, while she does good veiy 

12* 
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qoietly at home. And so she, Mtbful to her first 
love, has to my certain knowledge refoaed two 
offers — ^preferring to stay by me, you see, and keep 
me good. Haven't I kept well, under such in- 
fluence?" 

" Sometimes." 

''Bather ambiguous: I suppose, though, you 
mean that I am better at some times than at others." 

" On the contrary, I mean that you are worse 
at some times than at others." 

*' Still I am complimented." 

" Without any intention on my part" 

" Oh, Edith ! you 'd be a pretty — ^that is to say, 
a passably good girl, if it were n't for one foiling." 

" Well ?" 

" You do flatter me so unaccountably — ^" 

" I think it must be unaccountably." 

"And you do so insinuate yourself into my 
good graces — " 

" Well?" 

" And you do so deferentially yield to my good 
judgment." 

"Well?" 

" And so forth, I 've forgotten the end, you 've 
interrupted me so many times. I was going to tell 
you something about myself." 

" Always talkihg about yourself!" 

" If I were n't, you would talk about me. Now 
can't you perceive that I am in a most delectable 
mood to-night— principally passive^ and waiting 
to be drawn out on any subject." 
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" Name one." 

" (Ahem I) How would you like to have — ^me— 
bring — ^Miss here — ^as — Mrs. — ^Dr. Holmes !" 

" Very well, if you can first obtain her consent." 

" I shall lose my equanimity presently — ^beware !" 

" If you know any thing worth telling, do let 
me hear it now I" 

" Oh, be patient, my dear friend : listen to a 
short preface. Do you see that ring on that 
finger." 

" Yes." 

" In Germany, when a gentleman is engaged, he 
announces it in that way." 

*'So if you were in Germany you would be 
engaged. Is that what you mean ?" 

" Precisely : and if I were not in Germany — ^" 

" I don't believe it 1" 

'* That's decided I but it is so, nevertheless." 

" Tell me the lady's name ; then perhaps I '11 
believe." 

"Guess." 

" Any one I know ?" 

"Yes:" 

**^Lady Macbeth?' whom you admired so— I 
can't find a word to express it, but you remember 
preferring her very fer above the &ir-haired 
" Ophelia." 

" Guess again." 

"Kit Russell?" 

"No." 

"Susie Ay mar?" 
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"No-o." 

" I can't think of any one else." 

" You don't try." 

"I'll mention every name in school:" so I 
began: — 

" Maiy Raymond, Emily Sergeant, Carrie Hol- 
ford, Mary Shelton, Sophie Hall, Sarah Hunt, 
Josie Dudley — " 

" You 've mentioned the name," said Angus in- 
terrupting me : so I went through the list again, 
receiving a negative reply to each, till I came to 
Mary Shelton's which I had placed last. Angus 
smiled ; it was a hearty smile too — ^very much re- 
sembling a laugh. 

" Why do you reserve that name?" 

" Because--shall I tell you? I thought she was 
engaged to Mr. Armstrong." 

The smile became audible. 

" Angus — ^Angus I" I had risen in my eagerness, 
and placed both hands on his shoulder. " Tell me 
truly — do you mean Mary ?" 

" Yes." 

Impulsively I threw my arms around his neck, 
and kissed him^ — ^then suddenly retreated to my 
chair. 

" I could n't help it, Gus, I 'm so happy 1" 

"Why should you help it my little sister?" he 
asked, still holding my hands and drawing me 
again toward him. " Now tell me I can make 
Mary happy, if she is too gopd for me." 

" Oh, yes, I am sure you will try ; and Grus, I 'm 
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equally sure that I will never scold you again for 
any thing I" 

" Oh, that's being too good: if you grow so un- 
natural, I shall disown you." 

" Biit will Mary come here to Maplewood?" 

" To be sure ; would you have me go there?!' 

" Oh, no I but I did n't think. It 's too good to 
be real." 

" I 'm half inclined to think so myself." 

" How soon, Gus ?" 

" Oh, I can't tell ! you must ask Mary : not this 
spring, though." 

Day after day I watched over my uncle, gazing 
into his face when he slept, and trying to fancy 
how he looked. on that evening when he bade his 
mother " good-night" forever. 

When I closed my eyes, I could see the tall, 
handsome youth, with fiery yet loving eyes, 
straight black hair brushed back from his broad fore- 
head, delicately brown as if the rays of a West 
Indian sun; had left a shadow there: but when I 
looked at the restless figure before me, the dream 
vanished : I could not connect it with the reality. 
The long hair was no longer black ; sin and suf- 
fering had left their mark on the broad forehead 
wrinkled and bronzed; and the firmly shut lips 
and deep lines about the mouth told of corroding 
care, and a short life grown long through sorrow ; 
but whether it was a sorrow that would work to 
repentance, I could not tell. 
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An old man, lie seemed to me as he lay there, 
his thin bony hands grasping the bed-clothes, and 
his dark face pressing the pillow, quiet for a mo- 
ment, then tossing about in all the restlessness of 
delirious pain ; yet he could scarcely be forty years 
old. 

And then I thought of dear &1iher Holmes, with 
his peaceful, holy face, from which it seemed to 
me, all traces of sin had been removed, leaving 
$ nothing but the light of Heaven in those eyes, and 

the sweet words of his Elder Brother on his lips 
that learned the language of the redeemed ere his 
eyes beheld the Bedeemer — ^that sang the songs of 
the New Jerusalem, ei^ his feet walked its golden 
streets. 

The fiery eyes were closed — ^not gently, but as 
with an effort — and when they opened, gazing into 
vacancy, I shrank back, fearing to meet them ; for 
to him, as to my grandmother, I brought a remem- 
brance of Hamilton Brewster. Often in his ravings, 
he threw his long, thin arms aloft, and cursed me 
in words that thrilled me through, while I vainly 
tried not to hear them. By night and by day 
they haunted me, till I grew pale, and thin, and 
nervous ; and Angus said I was wearing my life 
out with watching, and must not enter the room. 
I could not tell him what it was, for my beloved 
father's name was mingled with those. dreadM 
words ; neither could I stay away from him ; and 
now I studied how to soothe him when he raved 
so wildly. Sometimes I held his hands, or pressed 
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mine on his forehead, or smoothed back his long 
hair ; and when he did not see me, he wonld grad- 
ually sink to sleep, and awake stronger, asking 
sometimes for Angus, sometimes for Mrs. NewelL 

Once, as I was bending over him, he opened his 
eyes suddenly. I thought him asleep, and started 
back, shrinking from his gaze : but his expression 
was so unlike the usual fierce look of his waking 
moments, that I approached the bed, and sitting 
down beside him passed my hand over his fore- 
head. 

He smiled : then I could see the expression I 
fancied my grandmother*s darling used to wear — 
and attempted to raise his hand. I bent my head 
to it. and he feebly smoothed my cheek. It was a 
caressing motion— I dared not break the spell. 

"Harrie Clinton — oh will you send for her?" he- 
asked, in a whisper. 

He had not had a lucid moment in two days ; 
and now I fancied he was much better. 

'* Certainly," I answered, in my joy, speaking 
aloud, as I started up. At the sound of my voice, 
he raised himself from his pillow with superhuman 
strength. 

" Hamilton Brewster 1" — ^the sound rang through 
the room, but his arms fell powerless, and he sank 
back heavily. * 

" Go quick for Dr. Holmes I" I said, calling to 
Jane from the stairs, " and ask Mrs. Newell to come 
to me." 

While Jane waa gone, he lay motionless ; igid 
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fearing lest he should again see me, I slipped 
qnietly from the room. 

When Angus came, I told him of my uncle's 
request, made, as I believed, in a lucid moment, 
and begged him to go at once for Mrs. Keene. 

" It is of no use," he said, shaking his head ; " I 
have asked her, and she refuses." 

"But if she knew it was his request," I pleaded 
— " Angus, I will go myself!" 

" Go," he said, and in three minutes, I was on 
my way. 

Mrs. Keene listened calmly, with perfect self- 
composure, while I tearfully begged her to come 
with me. I expected a refusal ; but to my great 
joy, she prepared to accompany me. 

" It is too far for you to walk," she said ; " wait 
a few moments, and the carriage will be ready." 

The moments were hours to me. Not one in- 
quiry did she make concerning him, nor did she 
manifest the least emotion. Eddie followed us to 
the door, and when he saw the horse, asked, 

" Oh, mamma I please let Eddie go." 

"Not this time, my son," she answered, calmly; 
and the little fellow suffered his nurse to lead him 
back. 

As we went down the steps, he looked over his 
shoulder after us, and I saw two great tears rolling 
down his cheeks. 

"Don't fcry, darling," I whispered, going back to 
kiss him, « mamma is coming home soon." 

His disappointment touched me ; how could his 
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mother enter her carriage without noticing itl 
Thankful that my heart was neither ice nor stone, 
and angry with my silent companion, I remained 
silent also, as we rode down the hill, through the 
village street, across the bridge, and at length, up 
the avenue to the door. 

Angus was alone in the room with my uncle as 
we entered. " She wiU not see him," I thought. 
" How can she know that there is more than one 
object in the room 1" But I was mistaken. There 
was the same graceful inclination of the head, the 
same extended hand, the same manner with which 
she was wont to greet him and then she passed 
on to the bed. 

Angus spoke gently to his patient. He slowly 
unclosed his eyes, which wandered a moment about 
the room, and then rested on the figure beside 
him. 

His cheeks flushed, then grew very pale ; there 
was a wild light in his eyes, he opened his pale 
lips, and stretched his hands toward her. 

*'H!arrie — darling, darling," he murmured; and 
she bowed her head upon his pillow. " Say you 
forgive mel" he whispered, hoarsely. 

Angus glided past me, and quickly following 
him, I went to my own room. Presently the door 
opened again, but I heard no footsteps, and then 
Angus came up the stairs. Bestless, and excited, 
I went down to the parlor. 

The carriage that brought Mrs. Keene, was gone 
— could she be gone, too ? A sudden fear seized 
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me, and I tamed to seek Angus, who met me in 
the hall. 

" Your uncle is dead, Edie 1" 

Dead I And I thought he was getting better ! 
I thought after a time he would be himself again ; 
and then, perhaps, he would love me, and let me 
love him 1 I who so longed for the lore of father, 
mother, brother, or sister. Brother of my sainted 
mother 1 and now he was dead I 

Angus gently led me into the parlor, and sat 
down beside me. When his heart was touched, the 
tones of his voice were soft, and sweet as a woman's ; 
and in soothing words he talked to me, till the 
room grew dark, and it all seemed like a dream. 

He told me how stem Mra Keene had forgiven 
him for all the suffering he had caused her through 
the long years of his self-exile : how her tears fell 
thickly on his face, when he called her " darling," 
and begged her to love him once more : and how 
he died with her hands clasped in his. 

" She will be a changed woman from this day," 
said Angus; and it was as he prophesied. 

The fear was gone, the mystery solved, the 
great weight taken from her heart. And if her 
old friends looked in vain for the mirthfulness and 
exuberance of spirits that once characterized Harrie 
Clinton, they found in its stead, a chastened and 
abiding love manifested toward all, making glad 
the heart of her husband that had so long yearned 
for the withheld treasures of her affection. 
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"Sammer and winter fonnd ns together, 
Throngh snow, and storm, and shiny weather; 
Together we hid in the scented hay. 
Or plncked the hlooms of onr English May— 
WiUy and L" 

Two years passed swiftly — ^peacefully — ^with no 
great sorrows, and many joys. During the first 
year, Angus brought to Maplewood his bride — 
dear Mary Shelton ; and with her near me, with 
Emily still at the parsonage, and Mrs. Keene on 
the hill, I found much to think of — ^much to keep 
me busy. 

Twice had I met Ernest at Mary's, and con- 
versed with him with a degree of self-composure 
that surprised me even ; and, that trial of a first 
meeting over, I set my heart at rest. He no longer 
seemed to me the Ernest of my dreams. He had 
grown old prematurely. No longer erect in form, 
he seemed less noble in feature than of old ; and I 
ceased to regard him as one who had been all the 
world to me. The dream had faded ; it was very 
beautifdl, making the night-time appear as the day, 
but it vanished ; and there were long, dark hours, 
as ever, the longest and darkest before the dawn* 
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ing. But now the sun was up in the heavens, and 
my heart forgot its dreams in the present, or re- 
membered them only as something vague, and 
vapory, and uncertain. 

It was said that Ernest was unhappy : that his 
beautiftil wife, tired of his society, left him, to min- 
gle in the gay circles where she had been in former 
years idolized for her beauty ; and that he, drink- 
ing deeply to forget his sorrows, stood on the verge 
of ruin. 

Mary did not tell me this; but I heard from 
many sources that which was written on her anx- 
ious face. 

Mrs. Keene and I were warm friends. From 
her I learned much of my mother — ^in substance, 
what I had heard before ; but every girlish act or 
word possessed a deep interest for me. 

At the end of the second year, Winnie came 
home, bringing with her the wonderful baby we 
had heard so much about — Adrian the Second — 
her precious, dark-eyed, curly-haired Addy. 

How like old times it seemed, when Winnie sat 
down beside the blazing sitting-room fire at home, 
with Mr. Armstrong in the great chair in the cor- 
ner, and Mr., and Mrs. Keene, Angus, Mary, and I 
clustering around her. Then baby went fi*om hand 
to hand, and every one. commented on his beauty, 
praising his bright eyes, and kissing his sweet lips. 
And while Winnie talked of her home, and her 
new frietlds, Mr. Armstrong presented strong at- 
tractions, in the shape of a watch and pencil, to 
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the little fellow, enticing him at length to his arms, 
where he nestled, twining his fat hands with impu- 
nity in the minister's long, dark hair, patting his 
cheeks, pulling at his white neckerchief, and laugh- 
ing loudly at the mysterious sentences softly ad- 
dressed to his babyship. 

Winnie was the same, and yet not the same. 

"When excited, she was gay and happy as of old ; 
but when alone with Emily or me, a shade of sad- 
ness almost imperceptibly stole over her, and it 
was with apparent effort that she conversed. Em- 
ily noticed it, and watched her anxiously, trying to 
ascertain whether she enjoyed her new home as 
well as the old. 

One evening — ^it was the third, week after Win- 
nie's return — ^we were all invited to Mrs. Keene's : 
— Mr. Armstrong, Emily, Angus, Mary, Winnie, 
baby, and I, comprised the "all." Mr. Keene, 
whose business was in New York, and who spent 
three days of the week there, was expected home 
that evening, with an acquaintance from the city. 

There seemed to be some mystery about it, and 
I was among the uninitiated. 

All the afternoon, Eddie played with Addy: 
" pretty baby," he called him ; and Addy was de- 
lighted with Eddie's attentions. Very patiently 
did Eddie try to make him call kittie, who lay 
asleep before the fire ; but Addy preferred smooth- 
ing her fur the wrong way to learning her name, 
and Eddie was in trouble lest his dear kittie should 
be injured. 
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" But the principal mystery was, why baby could 
not walk. His little play-fellow could not under- 
stand it at all — ^haying had very little previous ac- 
quaintance with babies. 

"Addy has got feet, mamma," he would say, 
" 'cause I did see 'em I Why don't he walk, mam* 
ma? I don't believe his mamma tells him he 
must I" he added, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Keene explained to her wondering child 
the cause of baby's delinquency, and for a time he 
was satisfied. We were busOy engaged in conver- 
tion, when he again came to his mother's side, and 
touched her arm. 

*' Mamma, may Alice take baby to the nursery, 
and let him see all my playthings?" 

" If his mother is willing." 

'' Then please ask her, manmia." 

" Why can't you, dear?" 

" Because, mamma, I ain't sure she is his mam- 
ma — she 's Winnie, you know." 

So Mrs. Keene asked the wished-for permission, 
which mamma Winnie instantly granted ; and the 
little happy noisy ones were consigned to Alice's 
care. In a few minutes, back came Eddie, his eyes 
sparkling, and his cheeks dimpled with smiles. 

"Mamma," he began, in a whisper, yet loud 
enough for us all to hear, " if baby Addy had on 
panties, then I guess he would walk. Please 
may n't Alice put my new panties on him ?" 

"They would be a great deal too large, dear; 
and I 'm very sure he wouldn't walk any better. 
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One of these days his mamma will make him a 
nice little pair ; but he is n't old enough now." 

Tea was delayed for Mr. Keene, and his wife 
watched for him from the parlor window till, in 
the shadowy twilight, she could no longer discern 
moving objects. Just as the lamps were lighted, I 
heard voices at the gate, and Mrs. Keene went into 
the hall to meet the gentlemen, closing the door 
after her. 

Wondering what it all meant, I turned toward 

Winnie, who just then bent smilingly over her 
baby. 

Emily was industriously turning over for the 
half dozenth time, some fine engravings on the 
table, and Mary was absorbed in her work ; so, as 
the conversation in the hall seemed drawing to a 
crisis, I could only sit and await the opening of 
the door. 

Mr. Keene entered first, and bowing pleasantly 
to us all, presented the new comer. 

" My friend, ladies." 

It was a novel form of introduction ; and I looked 
first at Mr. Keene in some surprise, then glanced 
toward his friend thus laconically introduced. 

The stranger's eyes rested for a moment on 
Mary, then turned to Winnie. I had seen that 
lace before; where— oh, where? Puzzling thoughts 
rushed tumultuously through my brain, and the 
warm blood flushed my cheek in that one brief 
moment, while I tried so hard to remember, and 
could not I 
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His glance met mine, and I half rose — ^trembling, 
glad— fearing it might be but a nameless shadow- 
hoping it would claim the name by which I called 
it — ^Willie Page I Could it — oh, coidd it be my 
little playmate Willie ? — ^the bright-eyed, pleasant 
boy of my recollection, so soon grown to man- 
hood ? — ^the' Willie over whose departure to school 
I had shed so many bitter tears ? — ^the Willie often 
thought of, never heard fix)m? — the Willie dead 
to me, alive again ? — ^the Willie lost, now found ? 

We sat down together, regardless of the presence 
of others. My memory was beyond the seas. It 
passed up the broad lawn, entered the echoing 
halls of a long-silent home, peopled the vacant 
rooms with dear forms of the unforgotten dead, 
and fair faces of the beloved living. Hand in 
hand it went with Willie up through the past 
years, till it stood at the threshold of childhood, 
gazing, as with prophetic vision, into the future — 
that future was the present 

The sudden opening of a door aroused me. Mr. 
Armstrong and Angus had come ; and while I in- 
troduced them to my newly-found friend, Mrs. 
Keene led the way out to tea. 

Mr. Keene was in a merry mood, keeping Mr. 
Armstrong and Mary, who sat near him, in a state 
far removed from their usual sedateness. 

" Please tell us where you found Mr. Page," said 
Angus, when Mr. Keeoe, for a moment, paused. 
" Edith is hearing the whole of it first" 

" Certainly," was the gracious reply of our ever 
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gracious host. "About a week ago, I saw a young 
man with an exceedingly woe-begone face, pass 
and repass my office. I knew at once that he was 
in trouble of some sort; and not knowing how 
great it might be— being a man of a benevolent 
turn of mind — ^I felt anxious to know something 
about him, and to relieve him, if possible. When 
I came home, I thought' of that face. In the night- 
time, that face was ever present — ^its owner, the 
intangible hero of my dreams. In the morning, I 
awoke to think of that face. On my way to New 
York, a vision of Wall street rose before my men- 
tal optics, and in its midst that face. Sitting in 
my office, iJiat fobce passed my window." 

" I should have followed it," said Winnie. 

" So should I," said Mrs. Keene. 

" Perhaps you would n't, if it had been in quest 
of you." 

" Was it?" asked two or three voices at once. 

Mr. Keene smiled. "You will see. In less than 
five minutes, my door opened. I looked up, and 
saw — ^that face. Its expression was nothing like 
that," he added, glancing toward Willie. "The 
young man was in trouble, as I said before ; but I 
asked no questions, and after a time he began. He 
had heard that I lived in Maplewood ; and he had 
a friend either in that or an adjoining village. I 
assured him I would give him all the information 
I could ; and being thus encouraged, he proceeded 
to inquire if I knew an elderly lady — ^a Mrs. Wes- 
son. Now I knew by the expression of his fece 

13 
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that he did n't care a fig about Mrs. Wesson, so I 
thought there was no harm in telling him ' no.' I 
wish I had sent for young Douglass to make a 
crayon sketch of the face as I then beheld it ; be- 
cause I am morally certain I shall never see it 
again, unless — ^well, to return to my story. Mrs. 
Keene, will you close the re^gister? our fiiend 
Edith appears to be uncomfortably warm. The 
young man's appearance was like that of a person 
who has received a blow ; and, as if fearful of re- 
ceiving another, he rose to leave my office. He 
was rather a pleasant young man, and, to tell the 
truth| I felt sorry for him ; so, just as he was dos- 
ing the door, I called him back, and told him, that 
although I could give him very little information 
relative to the deceased lady, having had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with her, I should be happy to 
introduce him to a grand-daughter of hers, if he 
would take the trouble to come here with me to- 
night He may be an heir, for any thing I know, 
come to turn Edith out of house and home : — ^I in- 
tend to keep an eye on him. Bat I would answer 
all his questions, Edith — ^that is, if they are civil 
ones." 



Five short weeks did Willie Page remain at Ma- 
plewood. Then he went away, promising to return 
in the spring ; and I was very happy. It was only 
for a few weeks — ^then I should see him again; 
and in the fall fruition of hope, I studied harder 
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than erer, in order to accomplisli a great deal be- 
fore bis return. 

Meantime, Mary received intelligence of her 
mother's death, and went home to spend a week. 

Winnie grew quiet and sad ; for she heard but 
seldom from her husband^ and care and anxiety 
took the place of her former light-hearted thought- 
lessness. He was absent from Cincinnati on busi- 
ness ; and Winnie waited patiently to hear firom 
him, and to know when she should return. The 
winter wore away, and for two long months she 
leoeiyed no tidings of the absent one. 

Emily mourned in secret over Winnie's changed 
manner, and when she could no longer endure the 
sight of her thin, pale face, came over to talk with 
me. 

" What shall I do, Edith I" she exclaimed on 
one such occasion. " This is harder to bear than 
the parting from her at first. She is no longer our 
Winnie. She seems to think of nothing but him 
— to care for nothing but his love. The Bible she 
used to read so often has not been unclasped once 
since she came home I It is his influence that has 
changed her so. Poor &ther I Must all his prayers 
be of no avail ?" 

Then I would think, ^' How can I be so selfish 
as to be happy while there is so much sorrow 
around me 1" and leaving my plans for the day 
unaccomplished, I would go home with Emily, 
trying to cheer her, and to bring back the smiles 
to Winnie's fisice. I tried vainly, yet perseveringly, 
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to lift her thoughts firom the present — to picture a 
bright futare, peaceful and cloudless. 

But, she answered always, " There is no future 
for me, Edie — ^present sorrow is killing me. He 
may be dead I do jou think I can live without 
him?" Dear, trusting heart I Believe that noth- 
ing but death can separate you : believe that you 
are thus separated, and be happy I For there is a 
separation worse — ^&r worse than death I 



Spring came with April violets, and bursting 
buds ; and the grim old trees awoke to a new life, 
and a new beauty. He was coming I and I exulted 
with the birds, like them singing glad songs, wlule 
my heart was a fount of melody, ever increasing 
as it flowed forth Aill and free. But, alas for 
Winnie 1 For her there was no beauty, no joy, no 
peace even, while al^ent from him. 

When was ever earthly dream realized? Willie 
came : but he had grown so pale, and the cough 
that commenced in the winter had so increased, 
that I dared no longer be happy. For many days 
I could not tell him my fears ; but when he himself 
spoke of it, and reassured me with hopeful words, 
I took courage. His physician had recommended 
a voyage to the south of Italy. 

" I will only be gone a little while," he said, 
" and then — " 

The warm, bright days of later spring came, and 
together we visited at tibe parsonage, or went to see 
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Mary, and Mrs. Keene. But, best of all, we loved 
to cross the foot-bridge, and wandering down be- 
side the brook, where the blue skies and leafy trees 
were mirrored, talk of the future hopefully, trust- 
ingly ; of the few months that would pass quickly, 
and then— 

"Then, my Edith," he would say, with my hand 
in his, "we will go back to that dear old English 
home, and never.be separated, not even for a day." 

It was there I told him of past years, and showed 
him all the letters so long locked within the ebony 
box. I could read them without emotion, now — 
" as I would read a stranger's writing ;" and when 
he had seen them all, I tore them in pieces, and 
scattered them on the water, watching them as they 
floated down on the ripples. Then I read him my 
mother's letter ; and he sighed as I refolded it. 

" You are not a Christian, Willie?" I asked falt- 
eringly. 

" No, Edith ; I have tried to be a great many 
times, but I have no one to help me. Show me 
the way, Edith." 

"I, Willie? I don't know the way myself; I 
wish I did." 

" Will you read the Bible with me every morn- 
ing and night, Edith ? then when I am gone, it 
wUl be a sort of connecting link between us, will 
it not?" 



One brief week more I Then I went with him 
to the city — ^went with him to the vessel ; and on 
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its deck bade him good-bj. I would not distress 
him with my feais; and as the boat touched the 
shore, I turned to look at him once more, and 
smiled through thick gathering tears. As if the 
form standing so &r off, and waving its farewell^ 
could know whether I smiled or cried I 
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** The path by which we twain did go, 

Which led by tracts that pleased us weH, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell* 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow. 

** And we wlUi singing cheered the way, 
And, crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 
And glad at heart from May to May: 

** But where the jMiih we walked, began 

To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we descended, foDowiog Hope, 

There sat the Shadow, feared of man." 

TnomoiB^ 

It was sunset on a warm June day, two weeks 
after WiUie's departure, when Angus, Mary, and I, 
sat with Emily and Winnie, on the piazza steps of 
the parsonage. 

Baby Addy had learned to say many little words ; 
but his soft voice, so sweet and musical, £uled to 
arrest the attention of his mother, who, with folded 
hands, sat looking off in the distance, like one who 
imprisoned watches and waits — not quite despair- 
ing — ^for one to come and release her ; yet fears to 
hope, where hope has so long been vain. 

Angus had just returned from the post-office, and 
absorbed in his paper, ceased to listen to our con-, 
versation. Emily took Addy into the garden after 
flowers, and Mary and I watched the sunset-cloudy 
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80 azure, and golden, and fleecy, as a light innd 
wafted them toward the north, breaking their out- 
lines, changing their delicate shapes, spreading 
them in long lines of beauty, or gathering them 
into mountains and high towers, seas and yaUeys, 
cities, and level plains. 

As we gazed silently, Angos suddenly started 
up, and entering the open door, beckoned us to 
follow him. Winnie still sat with her cheek pen* 
sively resting on her hand, apparently undisturbed 
by our rising. 

" Mary — ^Edith," said oar conductor, pausing at 
length near the kitchen door, and his voice was 
hoarse and broken — "From my inmost heart I 
curse Adrian Lee 1 May God forgive me I" 

He sank into a chair, and bowing his head on 
his clinched hands, sat motionless. Mary, in her 
calm, low voice, was first to break the silence. 
Gently raising his head, and smoothing back his 
hair, she said, 

" Tell us all, Angus — ^what has he done ?" 

"Broken Wionie's hearti is not that enough? 
Eead it — ^I can not tell you." 

Mary took the paper from his hand, glanced 
hisistily over and gave it to me. In the dim light 
I read aloud : 

"One, Henry Mercer, calling himself Adrian 
Lee, was on Monday last, arrested at Savannah, on 
charge of bigamy. The prisoner is an old offender, 
but we trust this time he will not be allowed to 
escape justice." 
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"You will not tell her this to-night ?" said Mary, 
as I paused. 

'* No — wait. Emily must not know it yet. Go 
back to Winnie — she may wonder why we left her 
so suddenly. My wretched sister I" 

He groaned aloijd as we turned to leave him, 
and covered his face with his hands. As I passed 
the door, there was a rustling amid the shrubbery, 
and supposing Emily to be near,. I went quickly 
through the sitting-room to the piazza. "Winnie 
was not there. Down the steps we went, and 
passed into the garden, where at the gate Emily 
stood, holding Addy in her arms. 

" Mamma — mamma — ^^ he called, and stretched 
his hands toward me as I came near. 

"Mamma isn't here;" said Mary, "come to 
aunty." 

But he clung to Emily, laughing, and hiding 
his face on her shoulder. 

" It is too damp for him," said Emily, " I am 
going in now." 

I detained Mary, while she passed through the 
gate. A terrible fear came over me, and I shivered 
in every limb. 

" Stay here tUl I come back," I said; then swift 
as thought I entered the house by the back door, 
going straight to Winnie's room. She was not 
there. Emily and Angus sat together on the 
piazza : through the open window I heard their 
voices. Gliding softly down, the stairs, I took a 
lantern hanging behind the door, and pladng 

13* 
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matcbes within it, rejoined Maiy in the garden. 
She looked up in snrprise. 

" Are you crazy, Edith ?" 

" Almost : hear me I When I read those dread- 
fal words aloud, there was a rustUng beneath the 
window. Emily was here with Addy — we had 
left Winnie alone. I went quickly to the piazza 
—she was not there. When I left you a moment 
since, it was to go to her room. She is not in the 
house. Mary, will you come with me?" 

"Alone?" 

" Yes. If she is safe, we need not disturb Emily 
and Angus." 

With quick, quiet steps we hurried down the 
path, stopping in the shadow of the trees to light 
the lantern. 

" It is moonlight^" said Mary. 

" Yes ; but it is very dark among these trees." 

I dared not speak my fears — dared not acknowl* 
edge them to myself. An indefinable impulse 
hurried me on— on toward the foot-bridge. There 
we paused, the red light of the lantern flickering 
on the water, where the pure, pale moonbeams 
glimmered. Above us, the leaves fluttered softly 
— ^below, gushing waves of melody swept by. 
Where was Winnie ! 

Pushing back the low limbs of the trees, I went 
on, where Willie and I had so often walked and 
talked together, following the course of the brook. 
Well might Mary ask, "Are you crazy?" I be- 
lieved I was. 
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With one hand grasping the lantern, the other 
pressed hard against my heart to still its beatings, 
I bent forward. 

There was no sound : even the leaves stopped 
fluttering, and only the brook sang on. 

Mary took the lantern from my hand, throwing 
the light among the trees. I listened, still bending 
over the water. 

" Oh, my God, be merciful — ^strengthen me 1" 

The prayer came from an agonized heart 
Down, far down where the water ran shallowly, 
and trees drooped their branches to the white peb* 
bles, I saw — 

Weak heart, take courage I The shadows are 
thick here, and trees assume strange shapes. 

But that shadow I 

With fleet steps I trod the sandy strip of shore. 

I reached the spot. There was a white dress 
clinging to a low limb, rising and falling with the 
motion of the waves. 

That shadow I 

I came nearer — ^I uncaught the dress — ^I waded 
out into the water. With my own hands I drew 
that shadow to the shore. 

There is a shade that comes creeping downward 
over the faces of strong men, when soft hands hold 
the dying head, and smoothe the pillow ; and that 
same shade steals over little children, who, " fold- 
ing their pale hands so meekly," trustingly yield 
up their souls to God. And we shed bitter tears 
over the dead forms, and think it is so hard to say, 
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" Thy will be done ;" but where in all earth's vo- 
cabnlaries can we find words to express an agony 
like this ! 

I sat down, supporting her head on my lap. 
The long, dark hair, loosened by the motion of the 
waves, fell oyer her white face. I lifted the thin 
hands, folding them " humbly, as if praying dumb- 
ly, over her breast" 

How long I bent over her, I can not telL I 
only know that heaven seemed opened, and the 
angels of God hushed their golden harps as they 
bent weeping above us. 

The glassy eyes, so mournful even in death, 
looked upw^, and I looked down to them. 

Presently footsteps came near — strong hands 
lifted the dead form from my lap, and Mr. Arm- 
strong gently raised me up. 

" Miss Emily has feinted," he whispered, " and 
Mrs. Holmes is alone with her." 

" Do not go with me," I said, as he led me along 
the shore, " stay with Angus." 

For a moment I stood, endeavoring to gain 
strength, then went on to the foot-bridge. With 
unsteady steps I crossed it The house was in 
sight : approaching nearer, I caught a glimpse of 
Jane standing in the door. 

" Send Mrs. Newell and Eussell to me," I called, 
loudly, then stood leaning against the fence till 
they should come. The gardener, a man of strong 
nerve and giant frame, came first. I sent him to 
Angus. 
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Mrs. Newell trembled with alarm as she ran 
hastily from the house. The story was soon told ; 
and, speedily as possible, we went to the parson- 
age. 

Emily had been removed to the parlor. 

"They will come in by the back door," said 
Mary, " so I brought her here." 

With her nsual thotightfulness for others, she 
had lifted Emily in her arms, and brought her to 
this room, that she might not see the corpse when 
it was brought home. 

" You ought to go and lie down a little while," 
said Mrs. Newell, looking pityingly at the pale 
fiwe and wild eyes that bent over Emily. 

Mary shook her head. I knew that she was 
fiunt ; and drawing her from the room, went with 
her up stairs, where she would be for a time re- 
moved from the excitement. Passively she obeyied 
me, as if she dared not resist, lajring her head 
wearily on the pillow, while the long-suppressed 
tears streamed over her cheeks. 

As I closed the door, a wailing sound reached 
my ears — " Mamma, mamma 1" I entered Winnie's 
room, and taking the dear baby in my arms, 
soothed him with caresses, and laid him down be- 
side Mary. 



At midnight I stood alone in the study — ^alone 
with the dead. Oh, Winnie, no longer ours I 
Once anodier form lay in the place of this — ^the 
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form of an old man, not weary of earth, but longing 
for Heaven. This was a slighter form, " &shioned 
BO slenderly, young, and so fair I" The glassy eyes 
were closed now, and the long lashes lay on a 
marble cheek. 

The long, dark hair, was brushed smoothly on 
the white brow : I could not bear to see her in a 
shroud, so I brought one of her own white dresses, 
and turning the head on one side that it might not 
seem so deathly, laid flowers on the pillow. My 
work was done. 

" Winnie ! oh, Winnie I" The cry rose to my 
lips. With pain I forced it back, and kissing the 
white hands meekly folded over pale flowers, passed 
out of the room. 

The funeral day came. One by one the carriages 
stopped at the church door : the cofi^ was borne 
up the aisle. 

Not quite three years ago she stood there— just 
where they placed that coffin — ^light-hearted, and 
oh, so beautiful 1 and bitter tears gathered in my 
eyes at the thought of parting with her, my first 
firiend in a strange land. 

But now I Saviour of sinners, plead for her! 
she has passed beyond our prayers. 

And ye great army of the Eedeemed, who with 
sins all forgiven, bow before the throne — ^plead 
with God for the sake of Christ His Son. 

Sainted spirit of the holy man who went to 
Heaven with a prayer for her on his lips — teU Him 
how Jesus died for her I Pray God be merciM I 
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One by one, sad faces gazed upon the dead. 
Heavy and deep were the sobs that broke the 
silence. Old men looked, and trembled; and little 
children shrank back in fear. 

" Ashes to ashes — dust to dust." 

Earth covered the coflSn ; and we left her there, 
to her still, unbroken slumber. Left her till the 
furchangel's trump shall sound: till the heavens 
shall be gathered together as a scroll, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat. 

What, oh what are we all, without the grace of 
God ! " Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection ; on sach, the second death 
hath no power." 

"Mamma — mamma!" The cry came to my 
ears as I entered the lonely old house. That sound 
thrilled me ; and for the first time in many days, 
hot tears gathered in my eyes. I took the mother- 
less babe to my heart ; he sobbed himself to sleep 
in my arms. 



For three weeks a slow fever burned in Emily's 
veins, and through two long nights we thought we 
watched beside a death-bed. But God spared her: 
and purified through much aflGliction, she walked 
in His sight, more blameless than ever. Trusting 
with an abiding confidence in Jesus, I could see 
on her calm brow, and in her mild eyes, the peace 
that shone through all her father's features, and 
marked his walk with God. 
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JuLT — ^August — September. Garden blossoms 
&ded, and leaves grew bright, tben sere; and from 
the ashes of dead flowers, sad thoughts sprang np, 
and mournful remembrances took deeper root, 
fianned by the wailing breath of autumn. 

Across the seas reigned eternal summer, and its 
soft breezes brought strength and vigor to Willie's 
frame. But he was not coming I The northern 
winds would kill him now, his physician said; and 
he must be content to wait till spring. 

" It is veiy hard, Edith," — ^these were the words 
he wrote in every letter — " but," he added, play- 
fully, "ITl never be sick again: it isn't at all 
pleasant." 

" Why do you always call him 'Willie?' " asked 
Mrs. Keene one day, when in reply to a question 
I mentioned his name. " It is a sweet name, but 
hardly dignified enough for our sedate Edith's lips 
—is it Eddie ?" 

" I don't know," said the little fellow, who in his 
attempts to teach kitty her letters, only heard the 
three last words. 

" Hear kitty say * A,' mamma 1" 

" But, my son, you must n't hurt her." 
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" Oh, no, mamma ; I just pincli her ear softly — 
so — ^and she says it just as pretty. Poor thing !" 
and he passed his hand caressingly over her white 
fur, " now say * B.' " 

"I was tiying to think," said I, *'of a good 
reason, but I have only one to give. Till I was ten 
years old, I thought it was his whole name, and 
can not entirely divest myself of that idea now. 
I never called him any thing else, neither did his 
parents, nor my father, nor the servants. * WiUiam' 
would convey to me an idea of a very diflferent 
person." 

Then we spoke of the evening when Mr. Keene 
brought him with him from New York; and 
wondered how they should meet so sood, and so 
soon become such excellent friends. 

Two days afterward, Mary and I went to spend 
the evening with Emily. Mr. Armstrong was, as 
usual in his study ; but when he heard our voices, 
he came down and sat with us a ftill half hour. 
After he left us, I went to the window ; and look- 
ing out on the trees, my mind went wandering 
back to the time when Winnie sat on the piazza 
wearily awaiting his coming. 

As I looked I saw the figure of a man walking 
down the path ; yet in the uncertain light, I could 
not see it clearly. 

" Angus is coming already ;" I said ; and Emily 
and Mary, who were talking together, rose and 
stood by the window. 

" No, it is not he — ^it is too short ;" said Emily. 
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*'And not nearly so erect," said Maij* "I 
never saw him before." 

"NorL" 

He came around to the side door, and knocked. 

^ For Miss Holmes :" I heard him say, as Emily 
opened the door ; '' I am to wait for an answer." 

He sat down; while she lighted a lamp, and 
glancing hastily at the direction of the note, left 
the room. 

As she returned in a few minutes with the 
answer, I saw that her cheeks were flushed. 

After the door closed, there was unbroken 
silence in the room for a fall minute. 

" We can't allow such proceedings," said Mary 
at length, playfully, ^* without knowing what it all 
means." 

Emily hesitated. *' I am so — " she began. 

" Don't tell us I" interrupted Mary, putting her 
hand quickly over her mouth, " I did n't intend to 
inquire." 

" But I must — ^I wish to ;" and Emily removed 
the hand retaining it in hers. 

She repeated briefly the story of her former life. 
It was not new to me ; but she did not know it: 
Mary had never heard it before. 

'^ And now," said she, '' he is at the village, and 
has asked permission to call on me this evening." 

" This evening?" we both asked. 

"Yes." 

I exchanged glances with Mary. " What is his 
name, Emmy?" 
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" Lcxjkwood." 

" And we shall have to learn to call you by a 
new name, eh ?" 

" Edith 1" 

She looked half reproachfully at me. I was 
sorry for what I said, and told her so. She was 
very much agitated. 

Perhaps she was thinking how he mnst have 
changed during those long years ; or it might be 
she was wondering whether he would know her. 
Her cheeks flushed, then grew pale, and her voice 
was unsteady. 

He was married I Why had I not thought of 
that before? One moment I was selfishly glad — 
the next, unfeignedly sorry. While I was think- 
ing, there came a second rap; this time it was at 
the front door. 

As Emily rose to open it, Mary and I slipped 
quietly from the room, and hastily taking our 
bonnets and shawls, ran down the path. 

" Come with me," I said, " Angus will know 
where to find you." 

But Mary objected. " No : he had better not 
go there to-night. Come home with me, and we 
can tell him about it first." 

But Angus had heard the news already. Mr. 
Lockwood was a widower and had j ust returned from 
Armenia with three little children. First, he went 
to his old friends, in his native town, sixteen miles 
distant. 

The church was without a pastor, so they imme- 
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diatelj gave him a call. This be liad not yet ac- 
cepted ; but as his health was feeble, it was doubtful 
whether he would ever return to his station in the 
East Then leaving his children with a. maiden 
Bister, he came directly to Maplewood. 

" Don't you wonder what for ?" asked Angus sud- 
denly. 

Before we could answer, a messenger came for 
the doctor. 

" Somebody's baby is sick — of course : wait till I 
come back, Edith," and in a moment he was gone. 

For more than an hour Mary and I sat talking 
by the fire. The room simply but tasteftilly ftir- 
nished, was small, and very pleasant. It always 
wore such a home-like aspect, so neat, so cheerfdl, 
that I liked it &r better than my own home. 

" If all your friends lived with you," said Mary, 
when I praised her pleasant house, "you wouldn't 
find the rooms too large. Books are good com- 
panions, but very quiet ones : and they alone can 
not always make a home." 

I had foimd it so, long ago. 

When Angus returned, he brought a letter for 
Mary. 

" It is father's handwriting," she said, breaking 
the seal. 

" Sit down a moment, Edie, it is n't late yet, and 
perhaps there will be some word for you. ' Ernest 
and Julia are at home ; that is the first news, and 
— what? 'Ernest is going to Califomia next 
month.' Oh, dear 1" 
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Mary siglied aloud. 

" Perhaps it is the best thing he can do ;" said 
Angus. 

" How can Julia consent 1" said Mary. " And 
such society as he will be thrown into, too I" 

" What if I should go, Mamie?" 

" I would go with you." 

"Next week?" 

" Yes." 

" Don't make your arrangements till she has fin- 
ished her letter." He listened to me, and was quiet 

" That is aU the news I believe. Father sends 
love to Edith and aU my frienda Must you go 
now ?" 

" Yes — ^it is nearly ten o'clock. Good- night." 

"How did you find out so much about Mr. 
Lockwood?" I asked as Angus went home with 
me. 

" He stopped at Mr. Keene's: it seems they were 
class-mates in college." 

" Why did you never know that before ?" 

" I presume Mr. Lockwood, in his college days, 
did not see fit to tell his friend of his engagement ; 
and though they have corresponded till within four 
or five years, Emily's name was of course never 
mentioned." 

" But he must have known that Mr. Keene lived 
in the same place with her." 

" No ; he has only been here about four years, 
and during that time they have not heard from 
each other." 
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The next morning Mr. Lockwood left the village, 
to return in the course of a week ; and then, for 
the second time, Emily was engaged. I cried when 
she told me — ^how coiild I help it I 

''The dear old parsonage will pass into the 
hands of strangers, never again to be mj second 
home I" 

'' Bat perhaps not till you are hundreds of miles 
away from it," said Emily. 

" Then you will not go this winter ?" 

'* Oh, no." 

" And I will try and not think of it till the time 
comes." 

" Perhaps I shall not go at all," she said, very 
calmly. 

" Why, Emmy I how can you speak so 1" 

" Because, Edith, I have had too many disap- 
pointments to trust with confidence in the future. 
Death often comes to break up all our plans ;" and 
tears gathered in her eyes as she spoke. ''Kot 
that I would waste life in grieving over anticipated 
sorrows ; but it is not best to look forward to a 
state of exemption from trouble — ^a degree of hap- 
piness never attained in this world, dear." 

'' I have heard it said that those who suffer most 
enjoy most : certainly, Emmy, if that is true, you 
must lead a blessed life hereafter I I wish I could 
be as cheerful as you always are : what makes you 
so, Emmy ?" 

" The belief that Jesus has accepted me with all 
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my nnwortliiness, and written my name in His 

Book of Life.'' 

" Oh, if I could only feel so, Emmy I" 

" Tell your Saviour that, Edith— tell Him you 

would be His, and He will teach you the way to 

heaven," 



One cold, still day in mid-winter, after a long 
snow-storm had made white islands of the great 
stones in the brook, and covered the earth evenly, 
Angus drove up to the door, as was his habit when 
he came that way to visit a patient. 

" I want you to come and spend the day with 
Mary," he said. " I can't wait but a minute." 

" Why, Angus, it is so cold I did you come on 
purpose for me ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is any one else invited ?" 

" No : — ^aDy more questions to ask ? Eun and 
get your bonnet, quick I" 

There was no denying him, so I obeyed ; and in 
five minutes the bells jingled down the avenue. 

" Why did you come for me to-day, Angus ?" I 
asked. 

'^ Because we have a friend at our house whom 
Mary is very anxious to introduce to you." 

"Who is it?" 

"Oh, I can't answer all sorts of questions! 
She 's not a very talkative lady — but you must 
wait till you see her." 
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He drove close to the gate — I sprang out and 
went to the house alone. Bridget's honest face 
smiled all over, as with floury hands she opened 
the kitchen door. 

" Sure, miss> ye need n't have come round this 
way," she said. 

" There was no path to the fix)nt door, Bridget. 
I will leave my rubbers behind the stove here. 
Where is Mrs. Holmes ?" 

'^ Had n't ye better warm ye first, and take off 
your things ?" 

Bridget's suggestion was timely; my fingers 
ached with the cold. The kitchen was very neal^ 
the stove sent forth volumes of heat, and a savory 
smell came from the oven. 

Mary was usually busy here in the morning, 
assisting and directing her willing and trusty serv- 
ant 

" You are housekeeper, then," I said. 

Bridget smiled again. "Yes, miss, but the 
bread won't be afther risin' when the misthress is 
away, and me pies all bake too brown. Are ye 
warmed enough ?" 

I had risen from my seat while she was speak- 
ing. Stepping before me, she opened the bed- 
room door, and, radiant with smiles, ushered me 
in. 

" Edith, I am so glad you are come." 

" Why, Mary Shelton 1 Angus said you had a 
ftiend here you wished to introduce me to." 

" Didn't he tell you any thing about her?" 
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" Not a word." 

" She 's a very wonderful little lady — come and 
look at Her." 

I raised the bed-clothes softly : — ^there was a tiny 
specimen of humanity nesUing^We Mary. 

" Take it up," she said. " Did you ever see such 
a little thing ?" 

" Don't break its neck," said the nurse ; " put 
your hand under its head — so. I don't believe 
you 're used to babies." 

" Oh, dear ! must I hold its arms too ? Please 
take it, Mrs. Allen ; Mary would never forgive me 
if I should kill it." 

So Mrs. Allen took the tiny burden, and I sat 
down beside its mother. 

" Will Emily be here to-day ?" I asked. 

" No ; it is too cold to bring Addy. She came 
B, little while yesterday morning." 

" What does she say to baby ?" 

" Oh, it 's plump, and will bo pretty one of these 
days." 

" The little boy did n't seem to think so," said 
Mrs. Allen. 

"No," said Mary, smiling. "Mrs. Keene was 
here with Eddie when Emily came. He looked at 
the little thing sUently, only drawing a long breath 
when his mother laid it down. But when Emmy 
said it would be pretty one of these days, he looked 
skeptical, and asked his mother in a whisper if I 
should keep it. 'Certainly,' she told him, *why 
not?' 'Because, mamma,' said he, 'that baby 

14 
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never will be pretty in this world ; and I sltonld 
think she would rather give it back to Ood, and 
let him make a little angel of it, if he can.' " 

^* Eddie can't see why all babies are not pretty," 
said I, ''and I don't much wonder at it ; but then 
they are so innocent and helpless, people — ^that is, 
interested people — ^have to love them. And I sup- 
pose you think that before long it will look intelli- 
gent, and, of course, pretty ; then, by next winter, 
it will learn to walk and talk ; and, in a few years, 
before you begin to realize the &ct, she will be a 
woman." 

"Oh," said Mary, "I don't dare think of it! 
This little, helpless creature has an immortal soul 
— a soul to be saved or lost. And I must give 
direction to that mind — ^must teach it, judge for it, 
exerting over it an influence that may last through 
all eternity I God has created another soul, and 
given it to me. How shall I keep so precious a 
charge 1" 

Mrs. Allen slipped quietly out of the room when 
she commenced speaking, and we were alone. 

After a time, the conversation turned on Angus. 

"He has changed very much since Winnie's 
death," said Mary. " His manner, I know, is the 
same, but his heart is softened and humbled. I 
think he is a Christian." 

Glad tears filled her eyes, and she looked up at 
me, smiling through them. " I am so, so happy, 
Edith." 

" It is through your influence, Mary." 
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She sbook her head Ever self-distrustM — ^fear- 
ful lest her example should not be consistent — 
leaning on Jesus, to whom she committed her 
dearest hopes, she ascribed it all to the grace of 
God. 

" I am very weak, Edith," she said, " even my 
strength is weakness ; and when I try hardest to 
lead dear souls to Jesus, I fail utterly. But He 
accomplishes the work in His own good time, while 
I am learning a lesson of faith. But Ernest — ^poor 
Ernest ! Edith, you do not know how my heart 
yearns over him. He is among unprincipled, reck- 
less men; without even the remembrance of a 
wife's love at home to keep him firom falling when 
tempted. Edith, I do not think Julia has any 
affection for him. Her influence over him has 
been an evil one : — it is hard to say so, but I can 
not help it. When he was very young — ^not more 
than sixteen — ^he fell in with two or three young 
men, older than himself who, though not openly 
vicious, taught him lessons of wickedness that he 
learned rapidly. After a time, father found it out, 
and prevailed on him to give up their society ; but 
he was restless and discontented, and finally went 
away from home, with &ther's sanction, and entered 
college. He was fond of study, and, for a year or 
two, made rapid progress. But one day, in a fit 
of passion, he struck a tutor who had offended him, 
and refusing to apologize, was expelled fix>m col- 
lege, and came home. 

" Father's manner, you know, is very gentle ; 
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and he soothed and calmed Iiis irritated spirit, yet 
could not make him see that he had done wrong. 
Next to fiither, De Witt had the greatest influence 
over him, and we were very happy when he seemed 
trying to make amends for his past misconduct. 
De Witty though fearless and impetuous, was careful 
not to offend him ; and father reasoned with him 
kindly on the course he had been taking, till he 
promised to hereafter shun bad associates. 'I 
should have been a drunkard, and a confirmed 
gambler before this time but for you,' he once told 
him; and father took encouragement from this 
acknowledgment, praying that his child might be 
kept from fiJling. That winter he went south, 
spending a portion of his time with father's brother 
in Florida. Falling in with a class of wcjalthy, gay 
young men, he was ridiculed because he would not 
yield to the temptation that had so nearly ruined 
him. But a merciful Providence watched over 
him ; and for once — oh, how glad I was to hear it 
"—he was strong enough to resist. He returned, 
you remember, when you were at our house ; and 
from that time he was changed. I did not fear 
him as I used to, and I felt that he loved me, and us 

all When Ernest married Julia, the old 

temptation was again placed before him. She 
could see no harm in drinking wine— -of course 
any person of common sense knew when he had 
taken enough ; she never offered it to fools I He 
was 'blue' — ^a perfect saint, she said: oh, if he had 
only merited the name I and so, by alternately 
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taunting and pleading, she won him over to her 
side. She had triumphed. It was a miserable, un- 
womanly triumph, but she did not know it. She 
has deliberately worked his ruin ; leading him on, 
step by step, to the very verge of drunkenness — 
then, when gentle influences might have saved 
him, leaving him to sure destruction, and endless 
despair !" 

" And your fether ?" I ventured to ask. 

" Poor father I he looks older by ten years, than 
he did three years ago: I fear it is killing him; 
though he hopes almost against hope that his boy 
will yet be saved." 



XXVI. 

**Ood keeps » nlehe 
Ib iMftTeB, to liold our idols I sad slbett 
He Iwsko them to our fiwes, and denied 
That our dose kisses shoald impair their whlte^ 
I know we shall behold them rsised compl et e 
The dost shook from their beantj— glorifled 
Hew Memnons, singing in the great God-light** 

Sfbing was coming, and with it, Willie I Was 
it any wonder that I was glad when the last patches 
of snow shrank away, and melted &om the hill- 
side, and birds returning from the south sang of 
warmer days, and sunnier weather, while they 
built their nests high in the tops of the great pine- 
trees? 

There were no winter storms to fear now: no 
gales sweeping £eu: out at sea, to whisper to troubled 
hearts-— 

" There is danger on the deep 1" 

Even now out on the blue waters, homeward 
breezes fill that saiL Ohl bear it quickly west- 
ward. 

The bright days are very long. All night I 
dream of his coming. The longest night must 
have an ending : morning dawns in the gray east. 

At last he is come. The vessel is in port. 

I know it as the carriage rolls down to the 
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wharf— fix)m the masses of htmrying men — Ihe 
eager, expectant faces that throng the streets. 

Never brighter morning shone on earth ; never 
birds sang sweeter. 

With half-tremulons joy, I sit and close my eyes 
while the coachman goes in quest of him. 

He is ahnost here I A hand is on the carriage 
door — I start forward, eager to greet him. 

Why, oh why does he delay his coming ? Why 
must hope be so long deferred ? Why must the 
heart grow weary with vigils — sick with fear? 

A package is given me, the direction in a strange 
hand. 

Unsteadily I break the seal. I can see but five 
words clearly, though many others are traced 
there : 

" We buried him in mid-ocean. " 

Smoothly the carriage rolled along the level 
streets. 

The roar of the city died away to a murmur. 
Sights and sounds of busy life were left behind — 
&r behind the green meadows, and long stretch of 
road. 

The air was fragrant with the scent of white 
apple-blossoms^ melodious with the singing of 
birds. 

Within the carriage I sat, motionless — ^a mist 
over my eyes; beside me, lay an unsealed package. 

Tall trees bent over the road ; rocks dark and 
craggy stood out from the hill-side, and beyond, 
the bright river rippled in sight 
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Oh I why did not darkness, in pity, cover all? 
Why did not the blackness of night and tempest — 
the thicker blackness of despair, pall the blue 
heavens, and come down on earth, blighting and 
crashing all that the senses hold beautiful — ^all that 
the heart holds dear? 

Shall I tell you ? It was because the Saviour 
stood there only a little removed. Bos dear hand 
extended in blessing. It was because the stricken 
heart prayed dumbly, " Thy will be- done," and 
God's angel calmed the troubled waters, whispering 
" Peace 1'' 

The mist that dimmed earth, revealed Heaven ; 
and its atmosphere of love, descending as on radi- 
ant, angelic wings, breathed of joys eye hath not 
seen^ nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con- 
ceived. 

Oh I Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief I 
Thou didst in infinite pity stoop to heal the broken, 
bleeding heart ; with thine own gentle hands thou 
didst bind up all its wounds. 

Dear head that bowed in death on Calvary, how 
gloriously art thou crowned I I will bear earth's 
cross meekly, in thy strength, oh my Jesus 1 crown 
me thine at last I 

The divine, compassionate presence departed; 
and while all earth and heaven were filled with 
light, darkness gathered over my soul : darkness 
that vailed earth, and shut out heaven. 

Alone in my little room, I read that letter. It 
spoke, at first, hopefully — then fearingly — ^then 
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wifh a calm, settled conBdonsness that we miglit 
not meet again. It told of straggles with self, of 
self-conquerings, of doubts, and sorrows, of final 
peace. 

It spoke of a child-like trust in Jesus, of casting 
itself on Him, of meek submission to His will. 

And at the last, when the hand grew powerless, 
and the eyes dim, another penned the words that 
dying lips whispered. 

" Edith, my last prayer is for you. Oh I go to 
Christ, your compassionate Saviour, trusting in 
His merits alone. Tell Him how you have wan- 
dered from the fold of God — ^ask him to guide 
your feeble footsteps homeward. For long months 
I tried to find the path myself; but not till I knew 
that I was lost, and prayed to Jesus like a wearied 
child, did He lead me gently, lovingly home to 
God." 

Par into the night I sat holding the precious let- 
ter. Slowly blinding tears blotted the pages. Then 
in strong supplication I poured forth my soul to 
the Bedeemer. ' 

"Take me — oh, take, and make me all thine 
ownl" 

And Jesus heard the prayer. From that land 
of glory, where my dead Willie lives a blessed 
angel — ^where Christ reigns eternally, light de- 
scended — ^the light of His reconciled countenance. 

No more despair — no more distrust — ^no more 
fear. Once, twice had a voice spoken, 

"Be still and know that I am Gbd;" and si- 

14* 
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lenoe^ yet not subdued, I listened. But now, 
softer accents came with healing to my wounded 
spirit: 

" Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid." 

Sainted mother I behold thy repentant child I 
He in whom thou trustedst heard thy prayer of 
fidth, and in His own good time has fulfilled His 
purposes. 

Dear, dead father I thy Edith has sought her 
mothei^s God, and found Him I 

Bansomed Willie I The prayer that ascended 
with thee to heaven pleaded before the throne, and 
brought thence an answer of peace. 

And thou, oh my Saviour 1 crucified a&esh by 
our sinfulness and uubelief, stand beside me in 
every hour of darkness. Lay thy dear hands upon 
me, an^l consecrate me thine I 
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In April, Emily left the parsonage. Grass and 
weeds grew rank around the door-st^ps, and robins 
built their nests in the shrubbery beneath the win- 
dows. 

Mr. Armstrong went to board with Angus and 
Mary, and I seldom saw him. But t was not 
alone. 

Hard as it was to part with Winnie's child, Em- 
ily left the little Addy with me, and I had some- 
thing to occupy my mind. 

"Auntie," he called me ; and as I listened to his 
soft voice, my heart grew tender, filled with all 
holy thoughts. He had his mother's loving; trust- 
ing spirit; and I prayed that my love for him 
might not become an idolization. 

As I rocked him to sleep in my arms, I talked 
to him of the dear Jesus and the blessed angels ; 
and as he closed his eyes, he whispered, 

" Tell more, auntie." 

I could not believe that he was bom a sinner — 
could not believe that he would ever do wrong. 

To me he was an angel ; bringing love, and 
peace, and hope back to my heart, and leading me 
upward to his home. 
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Angus and Mary came often to see me, and to- 
gether we talked of the present, past, and future. 

Early in the summer Emily came and spent a 
Sabbath with me. At simrise we went to the 
brook ; and standing by the foot-bridge — our own 
foot-bridge — spoke of dear taXhet Holmes, and 
Winnie, and Willie — dear ones whom God had 
separated from us. 

The sun touched the ripples as they danced on, 
curling around the stones. Wave after ware 
washed the white shore, breaking in the light, and 
rolling back into the shade. 

Very beautiful was our river always ; — ^at noon, 
when a-glare with light — ^at evening, when the 
sun, low in the west, revealed its bed of stones, 
and sand, and pebbles — ^beautiful when the rain 
dimpled it all over, or the snow whitened its 
banks; but never more beautiful than now. Its 
soft murmurs were prayers ; its bright, melodious 
ripples praise; and with these voices my heart 
ascended in thanksgiving. 

That day, with Angus, I took upon myself the 
vows of Gk)d, consecrating myself to His service. 

And when, ministering in His name, our pastor 
gave the emblems of Christ's body broken, and 
His blood shed for us, and spoke of the great army 
of martyrs and apostles, holy ones of whom the 
world was not worthy, with whom Christ's chosen 
should one day sit down to the supper of the Lamb, 
I prayed that I might live worthy of the name 
wherewith I was called, that I might rejoice with 
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my beloved ones in the kingdom of God, when He 
should send for me. 



The years passed peacefally, with little change. 

Addy was the light of the great old house, and 
his gentle ways won every heart. 

Every year I took him to see his Aunt Emmy, 
spending often a week in the pleasant village 
where she lived, beloved of aU her husband's peo- 
ple. 

His children called her "mother," and rendered 
ready obedience to her every wish. 

" Truly, Emmy," said I, "the heart of your hus- 
band may safely trust in you." 

She was very happy; and God blessed her, 
making her last days her best days. 

One summer vacation, I sent for Mrs. Talcott, 
and she came with Kittle Bussell. Calm and quiet 
as ever, she enjoyed the walks and rides we took 
about the village, manifesting her pleasure in her 
£a.ce. 

Elittie never seemed happier in her life. She 
had not grown old nor sedate. There was the 
same spirit of mischief sparkling in her brown 
eyes, the same smUe dimpling about her mouth. 
In all things she was like Kit Eussell of old, only 
gentler. 

But she was going to leave her old home in a 
few months, to find one among strangers in the 
"Far West." 
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'' With whom are you going ?" I asked, as Mis. 
Talcott told me ; and Kittie blushed, as with her 
usual frankness she unhesitatingly answered, 

" Mr. HaU." 

De Witt Shelton had succeeded in making Elate 
Hyde " listen" to him, and now he had a home in 
New York ; and with her beside him to " suggest, 
encourage, and stimulate," was rapidly rising in 
his profession. 

For two years nothing had been heard from 
Ernest 

Julia led a useless life at his &ther's, suffering 
little, enjoying little. Once, when she was sick of 
a fever, and her life was despaired o^ Mary was 
sent for. 

She remained two weeks, watching constantly 
beside her, till she was out of danger. When she 
returned, she brought me a letter directed to Win- 
nie. It was the last one her father ever wrote ; 
the one. whose loss she mourned oyer so long. 

" Where did you get it ?" I asked. 

" Julia was delirious," said Mary, " and talked 
constantly about Winnie and a letter. One day she 
started up, and asked me to bring it to her, telling 
me where I could find it. * Will you carry it to 
her?' she said, and would not be satisfied till I 
promised. I laid it in my satchel, and as she said 
nothing more about it, it slipped my mind till I 
found it on taking out my clothes yesterday." 

For what purpose Julia had stolen the letter, I 
could not tell. 
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" Can it be tbis, Mary?" I said. " Can it be tbat 
when sbe saw it was useless to attempt to win An- 
gus, she wished to revenge herself by helping 
Winnie on to love the man her father and Angus 
disapproved of?" 

" Could she have done such a thing?" said Mary. 

"I'm afraid she could. Winnie told her she 
had only half read the letter, and you know if 
she could be prevented from finishing it, her 
fiiither's advice would be of little avaiL" 
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" I bATe wrought and stadled dlgbfly— 
Thoa who knowest all things rlghtlj, 
From my heart*B love, bat not ligbtiy, 
HoU a Mendflhip that BbaU iMt" 

Deab little Addy was sick. His uncle Angus 
came three times a day to see him ; and Mary came 
often with the good minister who so loved little 
children. 

But he sank very fast; and my heart died 
within me as the little parched lips forced by pain, 
murmured, 

" Oh, auntie I auntie !" 

"Have I loved him too well?" I cried. "Oh I 
God forgive me, and if it be possible, let this cup 
pass fix)m me; yet, Christ gave me strength to say, 
' nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt' " 

"Jesus I" he whispered in his sleep, and I 
thought the angels were waiting for him. 

All night long, he lay like one dead : but toward 
morning he with difficulty turned his head, and 
putting up his dear lips, whispered, 

" Kiss Addy, auntie." 

" He has almost reached Heaven," said Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

Angus, who had been bending over the bed, 
looked up with a smile. 
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" Thank God 1 Edith, the crisis is past !" 

And I did thank Him. From a ftill heart the 
voiceless prayer ascended. " Thou hast crowned 
my life with goodness. ' Because thy loving kind- 
ness is better than life, my lips shall praise thee. 
Because thou hast been my help, therefore in the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.' " 

With the warm breezes of summer, new life 
flowed in Addy's veins. Every day Mr. Arm- 
strong came to see him — every day did he watch 
for his coming. 

" Oh, auntie, don't you love himl" he exclaimed, 
as, wrapped in his little double-gown, he one morn- 
ing sat on the pastor's knee. 

" Yes, dear." 

"And you will always love him, auntie?'* 

It was not Addy who spoke this time. 

" Always." 

" Edith, the prayer of many years is answered I'* 

" And you have been a brother to me, for many 
weeks." 

"Is that all, Edith?" 

"Yes." 

He kissed Addy, and laying him gently on the 
bed, passed but of the room. 

All day long, I walked as in a dream. Now, 
sorrow at his evident disappointment filled my eyes 
with tears ; and I sat down alone to think over his 
words, and to wonder how he could have loved me 
BO long without my knowledgp. 
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When Addj was starong enough, I went wilih 
bim one warm summer morning, to the seminaiy. 
But it was no longer my home. Mrs. Talcott's 
was the only familiar face in the whole house. 
Even Bridget's place was filled bj a large red- 
haired Irishwoman, who did not know me. 

A tall, sallow, near-sighted assistant teacher oc- 
cupied my room; and as we approached Edttie 
Bussell's door, three little misses rushed out, then 
scampered back, as soon as they were aware of the 
presence of a stranger. 
I did not care to go any farther. 
" Oh, Mrs. Talcott 1" I said, as we went down 
stairs together, " if the good old days could only 
come back again." 

" Would you be willing to live them over, dear?" 

'' No — ^I think not But it all seems to me like 

a beautiful dream ; and I sometimes sit and think 

that those were my palmiest days, and that life has 

nothing left for me, but stem reality." 

" Every passed year seems a dream, Edith ; the 
present only, is reality. In a little time, you may 
look back on this as the brightest period of your 
life. If life is not altogether aimless, it can not be 
entirely unhappy." 

'' I have had a great many disappointments, Mrs. 
Talcott." 

" My child, they will fit you for higher joys. 
Without the discipline of sorrow, character could 
not be fully developed, and we should not truly 
know ourselves." 
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One autumn day, just at dusk, I was returning 
alone &om Mary's, when Mr. Armstrong overtook 
me. 

I bad not seen him alone since our interview in 
Addy's sick-room; and remembering this, knew 
not how to commence conversation with him. 

" Then, Edith," he began after we had walked 
for some time in sUence, " you have a sisterly re- 
gard for me ?" 

" I have." 

"Can it never be any thing more?" His voice 
grew mournful as he said, '* Edith, I have hoped 
that I might be worthy of your love." 

"Oh, do not speak so I" I said, hastily; "I 
can not bear it I My heart is burio^ beneath the 
ocean. Love some worthier one : I could not make 
you happy. I will be your friend always ; do not 
ask me to be more." 

He said nothing, and I dared not raise my eyes 
to his face. 

How could he love me ? 1 had never seen but 
one other man who seemed holy — ^whose life seemed 
hid with Christ in God. 

We walked home in silence, and I did not see 
him again in several days. 

Early in the winter Aunt Nellie died, and the 
old house remained tenantless. The crazy shutters 
beat against the windows, and the snow drifted in 
at the kitchen door, that the driving storms forced 
open. 

At night, when the winds rioted there, shrieking 
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through the empty rooms, rattling the sashes, hurl- 
ing the shutters from their rusty hinges, some 
affirmed that the ghost of Aunt Nellie walked up 
and down the rickety stair-case, helping on the 
destruction of the old house; and frightened child- 
ren, huddled close together in chimney comers, 
believed they had seen her feded dress flit by the 
windows, or heard her hollow laugh ring across 
the fields. 

In December, a rumor reached Maplewood that 
Ernest Shelton was dead. A miner, recently re- 
turned fit>m California, had heard that he was 
dangerously sick of a fever in the summer, and as 
his companions all left him, it was supposed that he 
was dead. 

Mary, who had corresponded with him since he 
left home, had not received a letter since June. 
Angus sent immediately to all who were acquainted 
with him ; but his fiite seemed involved in mystery. 

Poor Ernest I Mary was almost inconsolable. 
She had hoped, with her father, that he might yet 
be reclaimed ; and this was the end I 

It all seemed dream-like to me. I could not 
realize it. The ways of God seemed mysterious ; 
past all finding out. The one thought filled Mary's 
mind — 

" Why could I not have been with him when he 
died ?" 

" Perhaps he may yet be living," I said ; and 
the thought seemed to bring a ray of hope to her 
heart. 
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But the fear, the suspense, robbed her of all 
peace. 

Julia took a different view of the matter. 

After declaring her utter inability to live with- 
out him, she contrived by the usual mode of pro- 
longing human life, to exist three months ; then 
laying aside the weeds of widowhood, married a 
man of princely fortune, and beggarly principle, 
and immediately sailed for Europe. 



One stormy spring morning, Mr. Keene called, 
and inquired for me. It was unusual for him to 
come at that hour, and wondering what his errand 
could be, I went hastily down stairs. 

"I have seen Shelton — Ernest Sheltonl" were 
his first words as I entered the room. 

"Mr. Keene I" 

" I met him in New York, yesterday." 

"Is he coming here?" I asked, hurriedly. A 
thought of Julia flashed across me, sending the in- 
dignant blood to my temples. 

" No : let me tell you. I met him in the street, 
but should not have recognized him, had he not 
spoken to me. He has fidlen very low." 

Could it be ? Ernest the beautiful I Ernest the 
noble I Ernest, who once floated before me in 
visions, ever half divine I 

"Had he heard of Julia's marriage?" I asked, 
felteringly. 
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" No ; but be inqxiired about ber, and I told bim." 

" Wbat did be say ?" 

" Notbing* I asked bim if be would come bere 
witb me to-day, and be answered, unbesitatingly, 
' Yes.' Last night I received a note firom bim; bere 
it is." 

I could not recognize Ernest's band-writing in 
tbe tremblingly-traced words before me. Tbe note 
rantbus: 

" Dear Sib : — 

" You spoke kindly to a miserable outcast, to- 
day, and be tbanks you for it I promised to go 
borne witb you, because I feared you would detain 
me if I refused. Do not try to find me ; I can not 
see my friends. I do not wisb Editb and Mary to 
know bow wretcbed I am. 

"Ernest Shelton." 

" I tbougbt I must tell you," said Mr. Keene ; 
"you can tell Mary wbat you tbink best." 



/ 



**M]r heart Is ftill of songs unsung 
That shame the slowness of my tongae; 
And Qod heholds how thronged with praisei 
My thoughts walk down the silent ways 
That lead from life.^ 

It was a bright, cool autumn day. The warm 
summer, with its bloom, and beauty, its singing 
birds, and soft breezes, bringing a dream of per- 
fectness that leaves nothing to be desired — nothing 
to be hoped for, had passed ; and in its stead, reigned 
mild October, peaceful and bright. 

High up among the maple limbs, crimson leaves 
glowed side by side with the soft green foliage, and 
the oak leaves took a deeper shade than they, flut- 
tering down to the road beneath the horses' feet, 
and the wheels of the carriages that rolled along 
the village street. 

From the first of these, Mr. Lockwood and 
Emily alighted, and entered the church, well filled 
with expectant faces ; then, Mr. and Mrs. Keene, 
Angus and Mary, walked up the aisle. 

Two stood before the altar, and Mr. Lockwood 
spoke solemnly affectionate words to' them, and 
asiked God to bless them. 
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The bride was neither young nor fair ; and there 
was nothing striking about the other^s &ce, except 
the deep, dark eyes, that were so spiritual in their 
ezpression. 

Before this same altar the coffin of the old pastor 
was brought. 

Here his child in happy girlhood stood, and 
promised to love, till death should part them, her 
Mthless husband. 

And when that parting came suddenly, they 
brought her coffin here, just where the pastor is 
now standing with his wife. 



Three days afterward a stage rolled down a long 
hill, at the foot of which lay a busy town. 

" He (Herbert, he wishes me to call him) had 
told me all about it, as we rode for the last ten 
miles alone. He had told me, too, of his mother' 
and mine ; and my heart was already full of loye 
for her. 

" Will she love me, Herbert ?" I asked. 

'' She does love you, Edith." 

Glad tears filled my eyes as he spoke. 

'^ Your heart is not all beneath the ocean now, 
Edith?" 

" Not aU." 

'' And you have more than a sisterly regard for 
your brother?" 

" Eather." 

Mrs. Armstrong was very nearly what I had 
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fancied her to be. Gentle, intellectual, sensitive, 
sympathetic ; oh, how much was Herbert like her. 

I di^ not love her at first to be disappointed 
afterward. Hers was a character that must be 
studied to be appreciated, 

"Does not Edith remind you of Sarah?" she 
asked, as we three sat in her little parlor on the 
afternoon of our arrival. 

" Very much. It is strange I never thought of 
it tin to-day: I have ofl;en spoken of her to 
Edith." 

" I have buried my husband and five children," 
she said, turning to me ; " you and Herbert are all 
I have to love now." 

Two happy weeks passed quickly, and Mrs. 

Armstrong returned with us to Maplewood. Her^ 

bert's people wished to buUd him a parsonage near 

the church ; but I could not consent to leave the 

* old house. 

" Some of my happiest days have been spent 
here," I said. 

" And my happiest," said he. 

My grandmother's room was the pleasantest in 
the house ; but as Mrs. Armstrong was in feeble 
health, I fitted up the music-room for her, placing 
by its west window my grandmother's great arm- 
chair — ^hanging my own book-shelf, filled with 
choice volumes, within reach. 

I took down from the windows the heavy cur- 
tains, putting up light muslin ones in their stead. 
By the south window, where the sun shone in 

- 15 
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brightly, was a stand of plants, some in bud, some 
in blossom. 

The room was ready all but the workstand. 

Maplewood could not furnish one pretty enough, 
80 I sent to the city. The next day it came ; and 
while I placed it beside the ann-chair, bringing a 
footstool £rom my grandmother's room to com- 
plete the arrangements, Addy's little feet pattered 
through the hall, and in a moment his curly bead 
appeared at the door. 

'' Auntie, may Eddie come in ? be 's got a little 
kitty." 

" Yes, dear, you may both come in." 

Eddie held his kitten with both hands, bugging 
it dose to him. 

" Shall I take her?" I said, as he sat down with 
her on the hearth-rug. 

" No, ma'am — she would n't stay with you." 

" What are you going to do with her ?" 

*' Give her to Addy's grandma. I wish I had a 
grandma !" 

" She will thank you very much. I know sbe 
loves little kittens, and she will certainly love this 
one, because it was yours. What is its name?" 

" Lily, I call her : — ^mamma said it was a pretty 
name. Ain't her fur soft ?" 

" Oh !" said Addy, " whitey, whitey I" 

He had not overcome his propensity for smootb- 
ing Mtteps' fur the wrong way.^d now indulged 
in it, much %o Eddie's annoyance. 

" I shall have to take her right home if you do 
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so," he said, authoritatiyel j ; and Addj drew baok 
with a qniyeriBg lip, and hands folded behind 
him. 

" I guess if you 'd give her some milk she 'd get 
down out of my lap," suggested Eddie. 

"Some milk I some milk I" said Addy, starting 
for the door. 

" Tell Jane to bring me a bowl of milk, Addy — 
a bowl of milk, remember." 

" Yes, auntie, I 'U 'member." 

As Eddie conjectured, kitty left his lap when 
she saw the tempting milk on the hearth. 

Little Lily was a novelty in the house. It was 
a perfect wonder to Addy how she could lap so 
fast with her tongue ; and he was very anxious to 
see if he could drink in the same way. 

"Now," said I, "you may go and call grand- 
ma." 

Away went Addy, laboriously climbing up the 
stairs. Presently he came back, prattling merrily. 

"Now, come, grandma," he said, pushing the 
door wide open. He knew that she had not yet 
seen the room, and was very proud of the honor 
of ushering her in. 

I did not ask her if she liked it — ^if I had ar- 
ranged all to please her. But she told me — ^not in 
words, but in an unspoken language that I read 
with a heart full of joy. She smiled as Addy led 
her to the arm-chair, and her eyes were moist with 
tears. 

That winter was the happiest of my life. My 
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grandmother's room was Herbert's study ; the din* 
ing-room was no longer lonely — ^the whole house 
no longer gloomy nor too large. For little feet 
trod the halls and the long staircase, and pleasant 
voices charmed the great old rooms, till they 
seemed no longer haunted with grim shadows of 
the past 

One cold November day I sat with Herbert in 
his study. He had been reading me his sermon ; 
and from that we went on to speak of life — its 
aims, its discipline, its end. 

" And you, Mr. Armstrong, are doing so much 
good," I said, " while I am doing nothing." 

"Nothing? Who took the little orphaned 
Addy, and filled his young heart with love for 
Jesus ? Who has made life so beautiful to me ? 
Who has been more than a daughter to my 
mother ?" 

"Not more, Herbert. But these I could not 
help. What self-denial have I exercised? God 
has blessed me with health, and an abundance of 
this world's goods. Oh I if I only knew of some 
way in which I could do good I But there are no 
suffering fitmilies here as there are in cities." 

" There is one thing, Edith." 

"What is it?" 

" Would you be willing to adopt a child from 
the Orphan Asylum? I have been reading an 
appeal in their behalf." 

I hesitated. 

"Homes must be found for these little ones 
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somewhere, and those who are best able are often 
least willing to take them. Would it be too great 
self-denial ?" 

" No, Herbert. I was thinking how happy we 
are here now, and — ^" 

"Should we be less happy then? I know it 
would be a great care for you, Edith." 

" That is what I want — ^I was selfish at first 
When can you go to the Asylum with me ?" 

"So soon decided? Perhaps you had better 
talk with mother about it." 

" Certainly ; and if she approves, when shall we 

go?" 

" To-morrow, if you choose." 

I gave the matter earnest thought "Have I 
sufficient patience," I asked myself, "to train the 
minds and hearts of children? I love Addy so 
well— could I love another as well? If not, I 
should be partial, perhaps indifferent to the other, 
or even neglectful." Then I again talked with 
Herbert, and asked his mother's advice ; praying 
that I might never have occasion to repent of the 
decision I had made/ 

The Asylum was a large brick building in the 
suburbs of the city. It stood alone— cold, unsocial 
looking. The very sight of it damped my ardor. 

The matron took us to the school-room, where 
the little ones sat for the greater part of the day. 
It was a comfortable room, but looked exceedingly 
bare and unattractive. 

The boys had old, unchild-like &ces, and stared 
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at tis — some listlessly, some dejectedly, as we passed 
among them. There were few bright faces there — 
few pleasant ones. 

As we went over to the girl's side, a pair of dark 
eyes looked np at me with a smile. Pausing a 
moment, I inquired her name and age, asking sev- 
eral other questions, to which she gave quick, in- 
telligent answers. 

" What do you think of her, Herbert?" I asked 
in a whisper. 

"I think she has a very interesting &ce and 
pleasing manner, but — ^" 

"But what?" 

'' People always select the brightest and prettiest 
children first ; l^t is the reason why you see so 
few of them here." 

At that instant a loud voice near us called to the 
matron, 

" Must n't Mary stop crying, ma'am ? she joggles 
the desk so." 

A little emaciated creature, scarcely four years 
old, sat sobbing on a low bench. 

" There, child, sit up and be still," said the ma- 
tron, approaching her. 

The little breast heaved and swelled with the 
effort she made. 

" Who is she?" I inquired ; for my heart was 
touched by her distress. 

"A little sickly thing, ma'am, who has only 
been here a week. Her mother died just before 
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she came here, and slie is wonjing after her the 
whole time." 

" May I see her in another room ?" 

" Gertainlj." 

The matron led her, still sobbing, into a large 
bed-room, and left ns alone. The little creature 
sank down on the floor, burying her face in her 
lap. 

She was very thin, and very pale, and very 
plain. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
taken no notice of her. 

" Come to me, dear," I said, lifting her up. 

She came mechanically, and I took her in my 
lap. 

" Will you be my littie girl," I said, " and come 
and live with me? I have a dear little boy at 
home — ^he will play with you, and be your littie 
brother." 

She looked up at me with tears still in her eyes. 

" Mother I mother 1" was all she said. 

" I will be your mother, dear, and littie Addy 
will love you, and grandma." 

Then Mr. Armstrong came and took her in his 
arms. 

He understood children better than I, and they 
understood him. She lay quite still with him, 
never once taking her eyes from his face. 

The matron brought her coarse cloak, and a 
hood that almost hid the littie face from sight; 
and I wrapped my shawl around her as she sat on 
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my lap in the sleigh. She did not speak once ; 
but when I looked into the depths of the great 
hood, the large gray eyes were wide open, 

" Edith, you have had the long-coveted oppor- 
tonity of exercising self-denial," said Mr. jAjrm- 
strong, as we left the city streets. "Are you hap- 
pier than you were before ?" 

" Very much." 

** She was the most unprepossessing child in the 
room : — ^the other was beautiful" 

"Ah, Herbert 1" 

<< Do you wish you had taken the bright-eyed 
one ?" 

^ No. indeed 1 She did not need a mother's care 
like my poor little Mary." 

When we reached home she was asleep; so I 
Carried her up stairs, and laid her on Addy's 
bed. 

She did not awake till evening. Then I took 
her in my arms, and brought her down to mother's 
room ; but she clung to me closely, and would not 
look up till Addy brought kitty for her to see. 

"What shall I do with this little timid crea- 
ture ?" I said. 

" She will become accustomed to the house and 
the strange &ces in a few days," said Mrs. Arm- 
strong. " Bring her to me." 

Children are usually attracted by old people; 
but Herbert's mother had so gentle a voice, and 
such winning ways, it was no wonder that my little 
girl sat quietly on her lap, often stealing shy glances 
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at the pleasant eyes that smiled on her, though 
never daring to smile in return. 

A few days wrought a ^eat change in the little 
stranger. She and Addy were excellent friends, 
and Eddie was received with some degree of fa- 
vor. 

Mrs. Keene and Mary were both " auntie." Of 
their husbands she was very shy, not venturing to 
call them by any name. 

Mary's little Emmie was a gentle, retiring child ; 
but between her and my Mary, there seemed to be 
little sympathy ; either preferring Eddie, or Addy 
for a playfellow. 

" I no longer wonder that you and Angus should 
have discovered that you were congenial spirits," 
said I to Mary, as with Mrs. Keene we sat in 
mother's room, and watched the children at play. 

" Nor I, that you and Mr. Armstrong should 
have made the same discovery," said Mrs. Keene. 

"Nor I, that you and Mr. Keene should assimi- 
late," said Mary. 

" And I do not wonder that you should all be so 
happy," said Mrs. Armstrong. "While you are 
teaching these dissimilar natures to implicitly trust 
in and obey you, you are preparing them for a 
higher degree of obedience ; making yourselves in- 
strumental in the salvation of souls." 

My little Mary was human. She had a human 
will, that was hard to be subdued ; a human heart, 
that often led her astray. And when a look would 
touch Addy's heart, and send him weeping to my 

15* 
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arms to ask forgiveness, she would sit cold, silent^ 
seemingly unmoved. 

But at night, when he lay sleeping, quietly, the 
large gray eyes would be filled with penitent tears ; 
and " Dear mother," softly whispered, when I stole 
to her bedside, meant always, " Will you forgive 
me?" 

At times I would sit and look at her, while she 
played with her doll, or rocked Kitty in doll's 
cradle, and wonder where I had seen that same 
expression — ^that same smile. And though I could 
never remember, I was fond of stu(Jying them, and 
of trying to recall all the faces I had ever seen. 

One pleasant Monday morning, toward spring, I 
stood arranging the books and papers on Herbert's 
study-table. 

It was his birthday, and I took more than usual 
pleasure in placing the present I had prepared for 
him, where it would meet his eye when he first en- 
tered the room. Every thing was in perfect order — 
there was nothing left to arrange; so I sat down 
m his accustomed seat, in momentary expectation 
of his arrival 

Near the seminary stood a large, old fashioned 
church, from whose high-backed slips, two genera- 
tions of Mrs. Talcott's scholars had listened to the 
venerable pastor, taking copious notes, from his 
slowly-delivered discourses: 

With this pastor, Herbert had exchanged for the 
Sabbath ; and as I saw him in the pulpit of our 
little church, it brought vividly to mind past days. 
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I knew that my old teacher would hear Mr. 
Armstrong preach, and that he would probably 
call on her before his return : perhaps I should 
hear something from Kittie EusseU, or EUen Wil- 
lard, both of whom corresponded with her. 

Little Mary sat on the floor, playing with some 
sea-shells : Addy wasbelow with his grandmother. 

Half an hour passed ; the stage went by the 
door ; he had not come. All day long, 1 watched 
and waited. 

Just at dusk, I heard the door open, and knew 
his step in the hall. He did not first go to his 
mother's room as usual, but came directly up stairs. 

" Herbert ! where have you been ?" 

" Did you think I was lost, Edie ?" 

" I did n't know what had become of you ; what 
has kept you away from home so long?" 

" Come and sit down here, and I '11 tell you. I 
believe I have some message from Mrs. Talcott 
One of your school-mates — ^a Miss Hayward, I 
think — ^has her second husband." 

*' Louise Hayward I is it possible ? And did she 
say any thing about Kittie ?" 

" Not a word. Edith, did you inquire our little 
Mary's surname, when we took her froto the 
asylum ?" 

" No ; I thought it a matter of no consequence. 
What is it?" 

"Mercer — her father's name was Henry Mercer." 

" Adrian Lee I Herbert, you are not in earn- 
est 1" 
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He said nothing, only looking steadily at me, 
with his peculiar smile. 

'^ Adrian Lee : he was married at Savannah, just 
before Winnie died, you know. But how came his 
child here?" 

" Mary's mother's home was in one of the North- 
ern States ; it is suppos^ she was going there with 
her child. A person, in very feeble health, I have 
ascertained, came to a hotel in the city, with a little 
girl, apparently about four years old. The mother 
died in the night ; and as nothing was known about 
her, the child was sent to the Asylum." 

" And how did you find out all this ?" 

"By means of Mrs. Talcott She has lately 
taken a great interest in the Asylum, and learned 
through the matron, that you bad adopted a little 
feeble child, whose mother had only been dead a 
week. On inquiry, she ascertained that there were 
letters in the trunk, directed to Mrs. Henry Mercer, 
in which this child was mentioned ; and Mrs. Tal- 
cott knowing that to be the real name of Adrian 
Lee, told me this when I called on her." 

" Oh, Herbert, how wonderful !" 

" And yet, far more wonderful things are con- 
stantly occurring in this world, though they seldom 
come under our immediate observation. You will 
not love little Mary less, because she is his child ?" 

" No, Herbert ; though, I am afraid, if I had 
known it four months ago, I should never have 
adopted her. And is this what has detained you 
so long ?" 
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" Yes. I have tried in eveiy possible way, to 
learn something farther about her, but all to no 
purpose." 

'' And it is Adrian Lee's smile that I have so 
often seen on her face— the expression of his eye 
that I see almost daily, in hers. Why could I not 
remember ?" 



The winter passed, and the spring-time ; and the 
summer brought increase of joy. 

" What more could I desire ?" I asked, in the 
fullness of my heart, as I saw Herbert, gentle, 
Christ-like — ^holy (oh, was it wrong to call him so?) 
— ^winning souls to his Master, that should be seals 
to his ministry, and crowns of his rejoicing for- 
ever. Or, as I felt that his mother by her bright 
example, ever uniform-^consistent^raised my 
mind and heart above earthly things, keeping it 
from idolatry. Or, as my darling children, claim- 
ing love and tender care, kept me from selfishness, 
and daily taught me lessons of faith 

Kind reader, my story is finished. 

I sit beside a window overlooking a pleasant 
garden, bright and fragrant with flowers ; beyond 
it, tree-leaves stir in the soft breeze, and a river 
twinkles in sight. There is an old brown house 
on the other side ; and though I can not see it, I 
have it all by heart. 

It is lonely and still and now, with closed shut- 
ters and bolted doors, and rank grass growing over 
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the mo687 door-step. But there was a tiine when 
the treasured dead walked there; when lip an- 
swered lip, and heart heart, and my tremtilous 
hand grasped dear hands that lie folded in eternal 
rest And mj heart will wander through those 
blessed days, dreaming them back again. 

Tears blot the paper, and I turn m j head awaj, 

I am alone in Herbert^s studj. His chair stands 
beside the table ; there lies his unfinished sermon, 
and oyer it white roses shed their perfume. 

I brought them there this morning, and called 
them his inspiration. 

"And thej were, in part," he said; but his in- 
spiration is more than half-divine I He does not 
love my flowers because they are beautiful, alone, 
but because they speak to him in audible voices of 
His goodness, and His love. 

Oh, my heart is full of joy that overflows in 
tears I for Grod has blessed me, even to pain 1 

like the summer in its fullness, my heart has 
nothing left to desire. 

'' The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage." 

" Hold up my goings in thy paths that my foot- 
steps slip not" 

The door creaks softly — a figure crosses the 
threshold, stealing lightly to the window; a hand 
reaches over my shoulder, taking the pen £x>m 
mine. 

" For by grace are ye saved through fidth ; and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of Ood." 
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" The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil." 

'' She will do him good, and not evil, all the 
days of her life." 



THE END. 
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